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sion of Captain Canning. — Ilis Recall. — Rebel Leaders 
defeated, — take Refuge in Chittagong, — de?nanded by 
the Bur?nas , — seized by the Alagistrate, but not given up. 
— Death of Khyen-bran, a?id Ti'anquilliiy of the Boi'ders. 
— Suspicions of Ava not allayed. — Coi'respondence with 
the Viceroy of Pegu . — Chittagong and Districts in Ben- 
gal claimed by the Burmas. — Reply of Lord Hastings . — 
Asam — Internal Dissensions. — Burma Interfei'ence. — 
VOL. III. B 
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Approimation of the Province.^ Bcu bar ous Trihe :<. — 
Kacliar, — Manipur^ — Family Quarrels of its liuhrs — 
Bimnas called in by Marjit, — placed on the Throne , — 
expelled , — di'ipossesses the Baja of Kachai , who applies 
to Ava — Government of Bengal undcrtales his Bcstoj^a- 
tion — Bimnas enter Kaehar, — are attacled . — Ovt rages 
on the Chittagong Frontier . — Claim to Shapuri — Po5i- 
tion of the Island, — included in the British List rids — 
Guard posted on it forcibly dislodged by the Bui mas.— 
The Island rc-occupied — Bemoitstrance addressed to the 
King disregarded — The Court of Ava determined on 
War — Burma^ Forces in Kaehar routed at Bihampar 
and Jatrapur — British Detachment oepvlsed at DvdJm 
path, — retire to Sylhet . — Burma Mode of fighting , — 
Trenches, — Btoclades. — Assemblage of Troops in Arc - 
Lan — Proclamation of War — Plan of llo^tiltties — 
Expedition against Rangoon from Bengal, — fioni Ma- 
dras — Situation and Defences of Rangoon, — the Tov n 
talen — Policy of the Bimnas — Population of Rangooi^ 
desert the Place — Supplies not procuiallc — Diffiadtu^ 
of the Troops — Impossibility of Advaitce into the In- 
tel lor — Position of the British Troops at Rangoon — 
Shwe-da-gon Pagoda, — Description of, — abandoned hy 
the Priests , — occupied by the British — Double Lints 
connecting the Pagoda and the Town. — Military Excur- 
sions . — hettiiig in of the Bains. 

A S soon as the intention of the Marquis of Hastings to 
retire from the Government of India vas made 
known to the Court of Directors, they proceeded to nom- 
inate a successor in the person of George Canning. This 
distinguished statesman and orator had hold the office of 
President of the Board of Control fiom Juno 181G to 
December, 1820, and by his general concurrence with tlie 
commercial and political measures of the Court, had se- 
cured their good will and that of the proprietary body.^ 
The embarrassing position in which he stood towards his 
colleagues in the administration, and his consequent separ- 


» See Correspondence 'between the Conrt of Diitttors and the T»i:di! Ifo- 
noui.iblc Oeorge Canning, President of the Uo.ird of ConniiisMonci s lot the 
offaiis of India, and Piocccdings of the Couit of Propnctois — Abiatic .Journal, 
Apul and May, 1821, 
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ation from them, disposed them to contemplate with satis- BOOK. III. 
faction his removal to a distant region ; and his nomina- chap i. 
tion was readily confirmed. It may be doubted, if Mr. — — - - ■ 
Canning accepted the appointment without reluctance. ^^23. 
The field most congenial to his talents was the House of 
Commons, where his display of wit and eloquence ensured 
him the admiration of even his bitterest opponents. In 
India, as he well knew from his experience at the Board, 
oratory Avas of no value . he would there have to act, not 
to talk — to reason, not to debate — and, instead of pour- 
ing out a torrent of Avords fitter to bewilder than to con- 
vince, admitting no pause for thought, ho would have to 
vindicate his proceedings by principles carefully Avoighed 
and cautiously advocated, and subject to the calm and 
delibeiate scrutiny of superior authority. That some 
such hesitation influenced his purposes, may be inferred 
from the scant alacrity of his preparations for his do- 
partuie. The delay AA’as productive of a change of des- 
tiny , and before ho had embarked for India, the death of 
Lord Castlcreagh and the exigencies of the government 
idaced him in the position of which he had long been 
ambitious, and for AAdiich he Avas eminently qualified, that 
of the leading representative of the ministry in the House 
of Commons 

The elevation of Mr. Canning to a piincipal place in the 
Homo Administration, again lelt the office of Governor- 
General vacant. The vacancy was filled up by the nomi- 
nation of Lord Amherst, a nobleman who had taken no 
share in the ^laity animosities of the period ; but avJio, a 
feAv years before, had discharged with credit the embaras- 
sing office of EiiAmy to China, and had resisted Avitli dig- 
nity and firmness the attempts of the Court of Pekin to 
extort fiom him those confessions of humiliation, which 
it Avas its policy to demand from all states so abject or 
uiiAAuso as to solicit the admittance of their representatives 
to the Imperial jircscnco. Untaught by the rc^icated 
failures of both the Dutch and English governments to 
negociatc with the cabinet of Pekin upon a footing of 
equality, the despatch of an Embassy by the Crown had 
been urged by the Company’s servants in China upon the 
home authorities, consequently upon disputes Avith the 
vice-regal goA^ernment of Canton, and the recommenda- 
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BOOK III, tion had been inconsiderately adopted. The disagreements 
CHAP. I. had in the mean time been adjusted on the spot ; and the 

— only results of the mission were the subjection of the 

1^23. ambassador to gross personal indignity, and the precipi- 
tate dismissal of the Embassy without any commiimcatioii 
with the emperor. The conduct of Lord Amherst under 
these trying circumstances had afforded entire satisfaction 
to his own government and to the Court of Directors , 
and his elevation to the high office of Governor-General 
of India was a compensation for the ordeal ho had gone 
through at Pekin * 

In the interval that elapsed between the departure of 
the Marquis of Hastings in January, 1823, and the ariival 
of Lord Amherst in the August following, the Govern- 
ment devolved upon the senior Member of Council, ^Ir 
John Adam. During the brief period of his administra- 
tion, tranquillity prevailed throughout Hindustan , and 
the prosperous condition of the finances enabled him to 
address his principal attention to the relief of the public 
burthens, and the adoption of measures of internal im- 
provement The interest of the public debt was finally 
reduced from six to five per cent., and a pioportionate 
annual diminution of expense consequently efiected ^ The 
accession to the revenue thus realised, was considered by 
the local government to bo ap}>licable to objects of public 
advantage ; and, consistently with this impression, it vas 
determined to give effect to the provision of the last 
Charter, sanctioning the yearly outlay of one lakh of 
rupees on account of native education, and to adopt mea- 
sures for the systematic promotion of so important an ob- 
ject. Other projects of a like beneficent tendency were in 
contemplation, when they were suspended by prohibitoiy 
instructions from home,* and finally frustrated by the 
financial difficulties consequent upon an expensive war. 

1 Journal of the Pioceedings of the late Embassy to China, by Henry I'lhs 
— Notes of Proceedings and Occurrences duiing the British Embassy to Pcki*\ 
m 1816, by Sir G. Thomas Staunton, 

2 The annual amount of interest m Bengal, in 1821-2, vias Kupecs 
1 GO 00 000 , in 1822-3, it was reduced to Rupees 1 30 00 000, being a diminu- 
tion of thirty Lakhs, oi ^6*300, 000 — Bengal and Agi a Gazetteer, 1842, vol. i, 
part 2 p 246 

3 Lettei from the Court to the Bengal Government, 24th Feb 1824 — Report 

Commons Committee, Public App p. 107 “ The act of the 53rcl Geoige III 

the Court observes, “provides foi the appropriation of any siiiplus, wit' 
exception of the provision for literary purposes, shall be restricted to the 



MB. Adam’s administration. h 

The proceedings of Mr. Adam’s administration, with BOOK 111. 
respect to the Calcutta press and to the house of Palmer chap. i. 

and Co., at Hyderabad, have been already adverted to. 

Upon these two subjects, he had, while Member of Conn- ^^23. 
cil, umforrhly dissented from the opinions of the Go- 
vernor-General ; and it was to be anticipated, from his 
known character for firmness and consistency, that, when- 
ever the decision rested with himself, ho would not be 
deterred by any fear of unpopularity, from acting up to 
the principles he had maintained. The occasion soon 
occurred. The editor of the Calcutta Journal having in- 
fiinged the legulations to which the press had been sub- 
jected by the Government, rendered himself liable to the 
infliction of the penalty with which he had been pre- 
viously menaced , and he was, consequently, deprived of 
his license to reside in Bengal, and compelled to return to 
England This proceeding exposed Mr. Adam to much 
obloquy, both in India and in England , but the sentence 
was confirmed by repeated decisions of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, and by the judgment ol the Privy Council, upon 
a petition for the annulment of the Press regulations, 
which was refused and it was no more than the natiual 
and necessary result of the conviction which Mr. Adam 
had all along avowed of the incompatibility of an uiue- 
stricted freedom of the pres s with the social condition of 
British India - 


liquidation of the public debt ” And they question the estimate of the Bengal 
GoACinuicut as to the amount ot tlie surplus, as it was not appnsvd of the 
extent of the home demands on territorial account, the Court having already 
ordeied a remittance tiom India, of two millions stei ling, to provide tor the 
chaigc, and announcing a further outlay during the cm lent jear of nearly a 
like extent These lemittauccs must have been provided fiom some othei 
source, as the surplus w as soon absorbed by the exiienscs of the war w ith A\a 

• See Reports of Debates at the India House, 9th and 23rd Jul}, 1824 , 
22nd December, 1824, 18th January, 1826 Aftei the latter, in which the 
question ot compensation for losses incurred was discussed, a ballot was 
taken on tlie 11th Apnl, 1826, when 157 voted for, and 43b against it — 
\8iatic Jomnal, paisim — 1 oi the decision ot the I'nvy Council, tOtcI, 
November, 1825 

^ The natuie of Mr Buckingham’s offence might have seemed to call for a 
punishment less se^ele, as it was merely a paiagraph thiowmg ridicule upon 
the appointment of a minister ot the Scotch chinch to the office of Cleik to 
the Committee ot Stationery , but the act was a breach of the regulition pio- 
liibiting editors of papers from commenting on the measuies ot the Goiein- 
ment , and it was committed in defiance of a pievious intimation, that on the 
first occasion on which such a disregard foi the regulations of the Govcinment, 
as had been formerly evinced, should be lepeated, the penalty of a revocation 
of the licence would be inflicted The particular occasion was of little mo- 
ment. It was the reiteiation of the offence which mcuired the sentence. 
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. The connection of the mercantile house of Palmer and 
Company with the minister of the Nizam had always been 
strenuously objected to by Mr. Adam, and he had warmly 
supported the similar views entertained by the resident, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. He was fully prepared, therefoie, 
to carry into effect the orders of the Court, I’eceived 
shoitly before the departure of his predecessor, and to 
put an end to transactions which he considered as unjust 
to the Nizam and discreditable to the Bi itish character. 
The advance to the Nizam of a sufficient sum to discharge 
his debt to Palmer and Company, in redemption of the 
tribute, on account of the Northern Circars, was in con- 
sequence concluded ; and the house was interdicted from 
any further pecuniary dealings with the Court. The de- 
termination was fatal to the interests of the establish- 
ment ; and, as many individuals were involved in its 
failure, the measure contributed to swell the tide of 
unpopularity against the Governor-General * such, how- 
ever, was the solid woi th of his character, and such the 
universal impression of his being alone actuated by a 
conscientious consideration for the public good, that his 
retirement from public duty cn account of failing health, 
and his subsequent decease, called forth a general expres- 
sion of regret from his contemporaries, and a deserved 
tribute of acknowledgment from those whom he had long, 
faithfully, and ably served ‘ 

The new Governor-General assumed the supreme autho- 
rity in August, 1823, and had scarcely had time to cast a 
hasty glance at the novel circumstances around him, when 
indications of a storm, which had been silently gathering 
for a long time past upon the eastern portion of the 
British dominions, became too imminent to be longer 
disregarded, and required to be encountered with all the 

1 Mr. Adam died on the 4tli June, 182'), on boaid the Albion, bound to 
England, where she arrived on the llth September On the I4th, the follow- 
ing icsolution was pas''ed by the Court of Duectors, — “Itesolved unani- 
mously, That this Court, liaving received the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of Mr John Adam in his passage from India to this country, desire to 
record in the strongest terms their deep sense of his exemplary integrity, dis- 
tmguibhed ability, and indefatigable zeal m the service of the East India 
Com|)any, during a period of nearly thirty years ; m ♦he course of which, after 
filling the highest offices under the IJengal Covemment, he was more than six 
years a member of the Supieme Council, and held, during some months of 
that time, the station of Governor-General And that the Court most sin- 
cerely participate in the sorrow which must be felt by his relations and friends 
on this lamented event.” 
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energies of the state. Hostilities were unavoidable, and the BOOK III. 
war held to be carried on under circumstances xiecuharly chap. i. 

unpromising. As in the case of the conflict with Nepal, 

the enemy was a semi-barbarous power, inflated with an IS23. 
overweening confidence m his own strength, and ignorant 
of the superior resources of the British Indian empire: 
but in Nepal, although the surface was rugged, the moun- 
tains were not unfriendly to health and life; and their 
contiguity to the xjlains brought within easy reach all the 
means and appliances that were essential to military 
movements In Ava, tho marsh and the forest, teeming 
with deleteiious vapours, were to be traversed ; and the 
suxijdies, of which tho country was destitute, could be 
furnished only from a distant region, and for the most part, 
by a blow, jiiecarious, and costly transport by sea. In Ava 
also, as in Nepal, but in a still greater degree, the difiicul- 
tios of a camiiaign were inordinately enhanced, by the 
total absence of local knowledge, and ignorance of the 
inhosxntablo and impervious tracts through which it was 
attempted to march with all the array and impediments of 
civilised war. 

The countries lying on the cast and south-east of the 
British fiontier of Bengal, from Asam to Arakan, a distance 
from north to south of about four hundred miles, were 
almost unknown at this peiiod to European geography, 
having been hitherto closed against tho inquiries of the 
Comx'>any’s officers by their inherent jihysical difficulties, 
the barbarous habits of the people, the jealousy of their 
chiefs, and the unwillingness of the Indian government to 
sanction any enterxirise of their servants, which might 
inspiic doubts of their designs in the minds of the rulers 
of the adjacent regions. On the most northern portion of 
the boundary, the valley of Asam, watered by the con- 
verging branches of the Brahmaputra, was immediately 
contiguous to the jirovince of Rungpore, whence it stretched 
for three hundred and fifty miles in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to snow-clad moimtains separating it from China. 

Along its southern limits, a country of hill and forest, 
tenanted by a number of wild tribes, with whom no inter- 
course had ever been opened, spread towards the east, and 
in its central portion under the designation of Kachaiv 
was conterminous on the west with the British district of 
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BOOK III Sylhet, and was bounded on the east by the mountain- 
ciiAP. I. girdled valley of Manipur. Similar tracts, inhabited by 

rude uncivilised races, extended to the south, skirting the 

1823. provinces of Tipera and Chittagong, until the latter was 
divided by an inlet of the sea, from the principality of 
Arakan, recently become a part of the Burma dominions. 
Beyond Arakan, extending southwards to Tenaserim, and 
northwards to Asam, the whole of the territoiy "west of the 
Chinese fiontier acknowledged the sovereignty of the Xing 
of Ava, who was thus, m Arakan, the immediate neigh- 
bour of the British Indian empire, and was separated from 
it throughout the rest of its eastern limits by petty states, 
and uncivilised races, too feeble to defend themselves 
against his power, and lapidly falling a prey to his ambi- 
tion. It had long been foreseen, that the progiessive 
approximation of the Burma dominion was calculated to 
lead to a collision ; and circumstances eaily occurred, 
which could not fail to create mutual dissatisfaction and 
distiust. The tone of the Government of Ava vas always 
of a tendency to pjovoke resentment rather than invite 
forbeaiance ; and although it was no part of the policy of 
the Government of Bengal to excite the suspicion, or 
incur the enmity of the Court of Ava, yet some of the 
transactions in which it was engaged wero not unlikely to 
arouse such feelings m a haughty and ambitious state, and 
one incapable of appreciating the motives by which the 
relations of civilised powers with their neighbours arc 
regulated. The position of Chittagong had, in an espe- 
cial manner, furnished cause for reciprocal oilence and 
irritation. 

In the year 1784, the ljurmas invaded the pnncipality 
of Arakan, long an independent kingdom, and when first 
visited by Europeans, abounding in population and afflu- 
ence. The people of Arakan, although identical in origin 
with the Burmas, speaking the same language, and follow- 
ing similar institutions, had, until the period specified, 
formed a distinct political society, the rulers of which 
tracing their descent from remote periods, had at various 
times extended their sway over countries lying to their 
north-west, including Chittagong, Tipera, Dacca, and other 
parts of Bengal. Engaged repeatedly in hostilities with 
the Bui mas, the affinity of lace had only exacei bated 
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mutual antipathy, and an implacable animosity separated BOOK 111. 
the two nations more effectually than the mountain bar- chap, i, 

riers which interposed between them. Civil dissension at 

length undermined the independence of Arakan At the 1811-23. 
invitation of a disloyal chieftain, the forces of Mmderagi 
Prahu, the king of Ava, crossed the Yumadong mountains, 
defeated the troops opposed to them, took prisoner the 
king of Arakan, Samada, with his family, and condemned 
them to perpetual captivity.' The king shortly afterwards 
died ; his relations were suffered to sink into obscurity, 
and Arakan became an integral part of the kingdom of 
Ava, under the authority of a viceroy.- The oiiprcssivo 
system of the Burma government, and the heavy exactions 
which they levied, soon reduced the people to extreme 
misery, and drove them into repeated insurrections the 
severity with which those were repressed, and despair of 
effective resistance, were followed by the flight of vast 
numbeis of the natives to the borders of Chittagong, 
where they were permitted to settle upon extensive tiacts 
of waste land liitheito untenanted. JMany became indus- 
tiious and peaceable cultivators ; but others, lurking m 
the border foiests, emboldened by the certainty of a safe 
refuge, and instigated by proximity to their native country, 
to which the people of Arakan have a strong attacliment 
availed themselves of the opportunity to harass the intiu- 
sive government, and by constant predatory incursions 
disturb its repose and impair its resources. As these 
marauders issued from the direction of the Biitish dis- 
tricts, and fell back ujion them on any leveise of fortune ; 

* Sketch of Aiakan, b> Charles Patou, Esq — Asiatic Reseaiches, ^u] \m 
— O n tlie Ilistoiyof Arakan, by Captain Ph lyre, Senior Assistant Cotnnus- 
sioiiei — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vols x, G/t), and xiii. 23. 

Accoiding to Captain Pliajrc, the people of Arakan call theinsches Myarnmas, 
which, in Burma pionunciation, is the same .is Brammas, or Bin mas Their 
laiigiia?.c and written chaiacteis .ue the s.une, i\ith some varieties of articula- 
tion. The counliy they teim Kakham, and icfcr it to the Sansciit ivord 
Rakslias, a malignant spiiit. Besides the Myarnmas, thepopukition consists of 
laiious lull and forest tubes, apparently of kindied oiigin, also ot a consider- 
able proiioition of Mohammedans and Bengalis, and ot a mixed lace fiom 
Myamma fatiicrs and Bengali motheis to whom the term ** Mugs ” is pioperly 
rest! K ted, although it is mdisciiminatcly applied by the English m Bengal to 
the people of Aiakan llic Mugs follow the faith of their fathers, a coiiupt 
Buddlusm, but then language is Bengali Symes says, Mogo is a term of 
lehgious import, applied to the priesthood and the King, whence the mliabit- 
auts arc improperly termed Hughs — Embassy to Ava, 104 Lieut Phayre 
is a better authority, but he leaves the etjniology of the teim “Mug ' 
unexplained 

Syincs’ Embassy to A\a, 110. 
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BOOK III. and as they experienced the treatment which humanity 
CHAP. I. dictated, and were encouraged to become peaceable sub- 

jects of the Company, the court of Ava, not very unreason- 

1823. ably, suspected that they were abetted in their incursions 
by the British authorities, who were thus carrying on a 
covert v/ar against the Burmas, which it became iieccssaiy 
to oppose by open force. 

In the year 1793, three insurgent chiefs of some note, 
who had been defeated in one of their enterprises, fled as 
usual to the Company’s territory of Chittagong^ With- 
out any communication of his purposes to the British 
functionaries, the Burma monarch commanded that the 
fugitives should be pursued whithersoever they had fled, 
and brought back dead or alive. A force of five thousand 
men was sent across the ISTaf on this duty, and an array, 
twenty thousand strong, was to be assembled at Aiakan 
for their support if necessaiy. The general of the Buima 
force, after crossing the river, addressed the judge and 
magistrate of Chittagong, ex])laming the occasion of his 
inroad, but disclai^iing hostile intentions, if the fugitives 
weie secured and delivered into his hands. At the same 
time, ho declared that he should not eput the Company’s 
territoiies until they were given up , and, in confirmation 
of his menace, he fortified his camp with a stockade. To 
submit patiently to so unjustifiable a violation of the 
British boundary, surpassed even the pacific forbeaiance 
of Sir John Shore ; and a detachment was sent from 
Calcutta and Chittagong under General Erskine, to compel 
the Burmas to withdraw into their own confines, it being 
intimated to them that, after their retreat, the delinquent 
whom they were m quest of, and who had been secured by 
the magistrates, should be given up, if the British govern- 
ment was satisfied of the justice of the charges against 
them. After receiving this assurance, the Buiana com- 
mander retired, having carefully restrained his men during 
their encampment in the Company’s territory from any 
act of violence or spoliation. The three insurgent chiefs, 
after undergoing the form of a judicial investigation, were 
Xironounced guilty, and delivered to their enemies. Two 

» Colonel Symes speaks of these men as robbers*— leaders of banditti— 
being either uninformed of tlieir political character, or not choosing to 
acknowledge it. p. 117. 
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of them were shut up in closed cells and starved to death ; BOOK III. 
the third contrived to escape, and found a more permanent chap. i. 

asylum than on his first flight, in Chittagong. The cession 

of the fugitives was ascribed by the Burmas to no principle 1^23. 
of international equity, but to dread of their resentment, 
and contributed to confirm them in a belief, which they 
had begun to entertam, of their own superiority to the 
foreign conquerors of Hindustan ; an impression which 
v/as stiengthened by the eftbrts made to conciliate the 
court of Ava, and tlie despatch of a friendly mission 
under the conduct of Captain Symes ' 

A very few years witnessed the recurrence of similar 
transactions ; and in the years 1797 and 1798, a body of 
people, amounting, it is said, to between thirty and forty 
thousand, emigrated from Arakan into the Chittagong 
distiict.-^ The viceroy sent after them a military force 
across the frontier, and wrote a threatening letter to the 
magistiate announcing the occurrence of war between the 
two states, unless the emigiants weie forced to leturn to 
Arakan The magistrate insisted on the immediate retreat 
of the Burmas ; but they stockaded themselves, and 
repulsed an attack upon their intrenchmeiits. They 
shoitly afterwards withdrew ; and as the court was then 
occupied with schemes of conquest in Asam, it was judged 
expedient to have recourse to moderate counsels, and an 
envoy was despatclicd to Calcutta, to negociate for the 
restoiation of the fugitives. In the meantime, the govern- 
ment of Bengal had resolved to admit the emigrants to 
the advantages of permanent colonisation, and assigned 
them unoccupied lands m the southern portion of the 
distiict, engaging that they should not bo suffered to 

• I)i iTiiclianan, who accompanied Captim Symes in the Embassy sent by 
Sir J Shoio, m 1795, observes “ The opinion that pi evaded, both at Chitta- 
gong and Ava, was, that the refugees were given up tiom teai , and this 
opinion has, no doubt, continued to opeiate on the ill-informed Court of Ava, 
and has oicisioned a frequent lepetition of violence and insolence, ending m 
war. Tliese evils might possibly have been avoided by a vigorous repnlso of 
the invasion m 1794, and a positive refusal to Iieaiken to any proposal for 
giving up the insurgents, after the Court of Ava had adopted hostile measures 
in place of negociation ” — Account ot the Frontiei between Bengal and Ava. 

Edinburgh Journal of Science October, 1825 

2 An officer, Captain Cox, was employed to superintend their location. 

According to Ins report, he had a register of 13,000 settlers , and he had leasoa 
to behove, that between 40,000 and 50,000 would come forward as soon as he 
could assign them lands sufficient loi their maintenance Above 10,000 
were located m the situation subsequently known as Cox's Bazar.— -ilalcolm, 

Pol India, 1 550, 
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BOOK III. molest the Burma settlers in Arakan, and that no more 
CHAP. I. should be permitted to cross over into the Comj)any’s 

possessions. Lord Wellesley flattered himself that these 

1823. promises, and the assurances given to the envoy, would 
satisfy the court of Ava of the friendly disposition of the 
British government ; but so far was this expectation from 
being realised, that in 1800, the demand for the i estoration 
of the emigrants was renewed, accompanied by the threat 
of invasion, if not complied with. It did not suit the 
convenience of the Bengal government to take serious 
notice of the menace ; and it was treated as the unautho- 
rised impertinence of the viceroy of Arakan. A force 
was, however, posted on the frontier, and Colonel Symes 
was again sent as an envoy to Ava, to appease the indigna- 
tion of the monarch. No particulars of tins second 
mission have ever been given to the public , but it le 
known to have failed m ettecting any of its objects The 
envoy was detained three months at Mengwon, the tem- 
IDorary residence of the court. During this period, he was 
admitted to a single and disdainful audience of the king, 
and at the end was allowed to leave the place without any 
notice. No public answer was vouchsafed to a letter 
addressed by the Governor-General to the king , and a 
reply which was privately furnished, and was of question- 
able authenticity, took no notice of the subject of the 
letter which it professed to answer. The only effect of 
this mission was to lower the Indian government in the 
estimation of the Burma Court.^ 

The suspicions of the Court of Ava were again aroused 
and invigorated by the events which tool: place in the 
same quarter in 1811 . when a formidable rising of the 
people occurred under the guidance of Khyen-bian,^ the 

J The offlciil despatch, .innomK mg the result of the mission, state"!, that 
Colonel Symes received assurances of the friendly disposition ot the iiuima 
Court, on winch he had succeeded in iini)icssing the fullest conlidem e ni the 
good faith and amicable views of the British Government — rol History of 
India, i 557 It is rathci incompatible ^\ith this impiession, that, m 1809, it 
was ascertained that the Jiuimas had for ycais meditated sciionsly the con- 
quest of Chittagong and Dacca The disgraceful treatment of the hinbassv, 
we now leirn, however, from anothei source — Historical Review of the Po- 
litical Relations between tlie British Govcininciit m India and the V nipire of 
Ava By G J Bayfield, Acting Assistant to the Bntish Resident in Ava. 
Revised by the Resident Lieut -Col Burney Calcutta, I8d5. 

2 This 13 the Chief, usuall> denominated by English ^naccurac^, King- 
lienng The name is, properly, Khycn-byan , the lattci iironounccd by the 
Burraas “bran,” meaning, according to Lieutenant Phayre, Khyen-return . 
the boy having been born after his father’s return from a visit to the mountain 
tribe, called Khyens. 
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son of the district officer, by whom the Burmas had been BOOK III. 
invited into Arakan, and who had been rewarded for his chap. i. 

treason with the contempt and neglect which it deserved. ■ 

The resentment which he consequently cherished against 1823. 
the Burmas was bequeathed to his son, who had been one 
of the emigrants to Chittagong. After a tranquil re- 
sidence of some years, Khyen-bran collected a numerous 
band of his countrymen, and at their head burst into 
Arakan, the whole of which, with the exception of the 
capital, he speedily reduced to his authority. Arakan 
itself capitulated ; but the terms were violated, and great 
disordeis were committed by the victors. It was the firm 
conviction of the viceroy of Arakan, that this formidable 
aggression originated with, and was supported by, the 
government of Bengal ; and such was the view, undoubt- 
edly, cntei tamed by the king and his ministers.’ In the 
hope of cftacing so mistaken an impression, Caxitain Can- 
ning, who had twice before been emidoyed on a similar 
duty,” was sent to Ava to disavow all connection with the 
insurgents, and to assure the court of the desire of the 
government of Bengal to maintain undisturbed the exist- 
ing amicable intercourse. He found the couit, as he 
expected, so strongly impressed with the belief that the 
Biitish government was implicated in the late revolt, that, 
in anticii)ation of hostilities, an embargo had been laid 
upon the British vessels at Rangoon. This was taken off 
by the Viceioy of Pegu, in compliance -with the assur- 
ances and lemonstrances of the Envoy . but the temper 
of the Court was less placable ; and before Captain Can- 
ning had quitted Rangoon for the capital, he was apprized 
that the Viceroy of Arakan had entered into the Com- 
pany’s confines with a hostile force, and was instructed to 
return immediately to Bengal. On the other hand, per- 
emptory orders were received from the Court to send 

1 Papers, Burmese Wai Punted for Pailiament — Despatch of Governor- 
General, 23id Jan, 1812, pai 0 

Hii fiist mission was m 1803, when he was deputed as British Agent at 
Rangoon , hut the mimical conduct of the Viceioy curtailed his residence there 
to less than a twelvemonth He was sent a second time in 1809, to explain 
thenatuieot the blockade imposed upon the trade w it h the Isles of I ranee. 

He Avas treated with lather moie civility than on lus liist visit, and was 
allowed to proceed to Ainarapura, where lie had an audience of the King. No 
reply nas given by His Jli^esty to the letter fioni the Goveinor-Gcneral, 
with which the Envoy was chaiged, but one from the ministers hinted at 
the pictensions of Ava to Chittagong and Dacca Nothing more satisfactoiy 
could be obtained. 
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BOOK HI. Captain Canning to the capital, by force, if requisite, it 
CHAP. I. being the obvious intention of the Burma cabinet to cle- 
tain him as a hostage for the delivery of Khyen-braii. The 
1823. commands of his own government, and the firmness of 
the Envoy, disappointed the project of the Couit , and the 
presence of two of the Company’s armed vessels at Ran- 
goon deterred the Viceroy from recourse to violence. 
Captain Canning returned to Calcutta, and no fuither 
missions were ventured to Ava, until the events of the 
war had secured greater resjiect for the person of a Bri- 
tish Envoy. 

The tiiumph of Khyen-bian was of brief duration As 
soon as the rainy season had ended, a large Buima force 
matched into Atakan, recaptured the town, and defeated 
and dispersed the insurgents. They fled to tlicir foimcr 
haunts, and were followed by a division of the Mctoiious 
array to the British frontier. The delivery of the lebel 
leaders was demanded by the Viceroy of Aiakan, vilh a 
threat, that in the event of non-compliance, ho would 
invade the Company’s teiiitories with a force of sixty 
thousand men, and would annex Chittagong and Dacca to 
the dominions of his so\ere]gn. In consequence of these 
proceedings, the troops on the fiontierwcrc leiiifoicod, 
and intimation was conveyed to the Viceroy, tliat any 
violation of the boundary would lx> at once lesented. 
This show of firmness had the eflect of checking the 
military demonstrations of Ava, and the deliveiy of the 
rebel leaders was made the subject of negotiation. En- 
voys were sent to Bengal on tho part, nominally, of the 
viceroys of Arakan and Pegu to urge comidiancc. The 
tone of the communications was ill calculated to attain 
their object ^ 

As soon as they had recovered from the effects of their 
discomfiture, Khyen-bran and his followers renewed their 
incursions ivith varying but generally unfa voui able re- 
sults ; and as their ravages served only to keeji alive the 
irritation of tho Ava government, and perpetuate the dis- 
tracted state of tho districts on either bank of the N af, it 

1 In a letter fi om the Viceroy of Pegu, the Govenior-General as infonned, 
that, hy Riirrcndenn'i the Miiff fugitives and sending them to A\ a, lie might 
ohtain the royal pardon for the numerous falsehoods he had niitkii His 
Majesty ^vould take patience, and many human beings would enjoy peace and 
tranquillity — Bayfield’s Historical Keview, p. 36 
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became necessary to take some active measures for their 
suppression. A proclamation was accordingly issued, pro- 
hibiting any of the subjects of the Company from aiding 
and abetting the insurgents in any manner whatever, 
directly or indirectly ; and rewards were offered for the 
apprehension of their chiefs — detachments of troops 
were also sent to disperse any armed assemblages of the 
Xieople, and to secure the leaders. Several were arrested, 
and some check was given to the aggressions on the Eurma 
jirovince but the attachment of his countrymen effect- 
ually screened Khyen-bian from seizure ; and as long as 
ho was at large, it was not in the ijower of either the 
British or the Burma government to prevent him from 
collecting adherents, and harassing at their head the op- 
pressors of his country. 

This condition of the fiontier continued wnth littlo 
amelioration during the three succeeding years. The same 
aggressions were icjieated, and provoked the like demon- 
strations and menaces on the jiai t of the Burmas, wdiich 
were mot by the same disclaimers, and piepaiations for 
resistance, on that of the British. All attenixits to x)ut a 
stop to the source of these disti actions were unavailing. 
Many of the principal followers of Khyen-bran were a|)- 
prehended ; and, although humanity jDreventod their being 
given up to the Burrnas, they were removed from the 
scene of action, and kept m strict confinement. IIis p>ar- 
ties were repeatedly scattered by Biitish or Burma detach- 
ments , his haunts were broken and his pimcixial 
fortress, a stiong stockade at Tyne, in tlie heait of the 
thickets, w^as taken and destroyed. He still coiitinued in 
arms , and it w^as not until the beginning of 1815, that 
his death put an end to the border troubles of Chittagong 
and Aiakan, and removed ail occasion for discord between 
the neighbouring states. It did not, however, extinguish 
the feelings which the suspected conm\ance of the Biitish 
government in the outrages of the insurgents had inspired, 
and the resentment which was thus excited, and the jea- 
lousy which was over afterwaids entertained, were among 
the princix^al causes of the ensuing war. 

Although some disturbances, spiingmg from the irrup- 
tion of parties of the exjiatriated Arakaners into the 
Burma dependencies, survived Khyen-bran, yet they were 
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not of sufficient importance to interrupt the good under- 
standing which it was endeavoured to preserve, with the 
Burma authorities of Arakan. It was evident, however, 
that their government was not to be satisfied, except by 
the suriender of the captured chiefs ; the demand for 
which was, from time to time reiterated, notwithstanding 
the firm, but tempeiate, refusal of the Governor-General 
to comply with the application. In 1817, a letter from the 
Raja of Eamri, or, as he styled himself, the Governor of 
the Four Provinces, Arakan, Chynda, Cheduba, and Ram- 
ri, having called ujion the magistrate of Chittagong to 
restoie the fugitives from Arakan, to their dependence 
upon Ava, the opportunity was taken of explaining to his 
superior, the Viceroy of Pegu, the principles by which the 
conduct of the governments of India was actuated. In 
the iep]y of the Marquis of Hastings, it was stated, that 
the British government could not, with a due regaid to 
the dictates of justice, deliver up those who had sought 
its protection, some of whom had lesided within its 
boundary for thirty years no restraint %vas imposed upon 
their voluntary return, but no authority could be em- 
ployed to enforce it • the necessity of such a measure was 
now loss manifest than ever, as the troubles which had 
existed, had, through the vigilance and perseverance of 
the Biitish officers, been suppressed, and the tranquil 
habits of tlie settlers had rendered their recurrence ex- 
tremely improbable. No notice was taken of this letter, 
but that it had failed to appease the haughty spirit of 
the Court, was soon evidenced by the receipt of a second 
despatch from the same functionary, in which he insisted 
upon tlie restitution of Ramoo, Chittagong, Murshedabad, 
and Dacca This claim was seriously put forth. It has 
been mentioned, that some of the kings of Arakan had, 
at remote periods, exercised temporary dominion over 
liortions of Bengal ; and the monarch of Ava, having suc- 
ceeded to their sovereignty, considered himself entitled to 
the whole of the territories which had acknowledged their 
sw’ay To give the weight of intimidation to these pre- 
tensions, the recent conquests of Ava, in Asam, Manipur, 
and Kachar, were pompously exaggerated. The letter was 
sent back to the Viceroy of Pegu, with an exjDression of 
the belief of the Governor-General, that it was an unau- 
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thorised act of the Baja of Bamri, and of his conviction, BOOK III, 
that if it could be supposed to emanate from the King of chap. i. 
Ava, it would justify the Bengal government in regarding ■■ — ■ ■ 
it as a declaration of war. The Marquis of Hastings was, ^^23. 
however, too much occupied in Central India, at this time, 
to bestow any serious attention upon the arrogant preten- 
sions of a barbarous court ; and the briUiant successes of 
the Pindari campaign, winch were known, although imper- 
fectly, at Amarapura, contributed to deter the Burma 
ministers from repeating their demands. The accession of 
a new sovereign in the place of Mmderaji Prahu in 1819, 
and the active interposition of his successor in the affairs 
of the countiiea to the noi'thward, and especially in Mam- 
pur and Asam, deterred the Bunnas apparently from re- 
iterating their claims, although they rather favoured than 
discountenanced their project of eventual collision with 
the government of Bengal 

The rich valley of Asam had long been the scene of 
internal dissension, the inevitable consequence of the jiar- 
tition of authority among a number of petty chiefs, each 
of whom claimed, as his hereditary nght, a voice m the 
nomination of the Baja, and a share m the administration. 

Originall}^ a Hindu principality, Asam had been subju- 
gated m the 13lh century by pimcesof the Shan race, and 
they had requited the services of their chief adherents, 
by dividing with them the functions of the government. 

Three principal ministers, termed Gohams, formed a 
council, without whose concurrence the Baja could issue 
no commands, nor was he legally enthroned until they 
had assented to his elevation. The Baja had the power of 
dismissing either of these individuals, but only in favour 
of some person of the same family. Officei*s of inferior 
rank, but equally claiming by title of inheritance, termed 
Phokans and Barwas, exercised various degrees of author- 
ity. The most imiiortant of them, styled the Bor Phokan, 
was the governor of an extensive portion of Central Asam. 

The encroachments of these dignitaries on the ill-defined 
authority of the Baja, and his endeavours to free himself 
from their control, generated a perpetual succession of 
domestic intrigues, which were not unfrequently fatal to 
all who were concerned in them. 

In 1809, a conspiracy was set on foot by the Baja, 

VOL. III. c 
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BOOK III. Chandra Kanta, to get rid of the Boora Gohain, an able 
CHAP. I. but imperious minister, who had for some time engrossed 

all the authority of the state, removing all who stood in 

1823. jjjg thwarted his views, by putting them to death, 

either publicly or by assassination. The Gohain detected 
the plot, and the Bor Phokan, being one of the chief con- 
spirators, was obliged to fly. He repaired to Calcutta, and 
solicited the government to rescue his master from his 
humiliating and dangerous position. As all inteiference 
was declined, he next had recourse to the Burmas, and 
met with better success, as they sent him back to Asam 
Avitli a force of six thousand men. The Boora Gohain had 
died before their arrival, and Chandra Kanta, no longer in 
need of foreign support against his too-powerful minister, 
dismissed his allies, with valuable presents ; amongst 
which was a princess of the royal family for liis majesty 
of Ava The zeal of the Bor Phokan met with an un- 
grateful return, the Raja was induced, by the mtiigues of 
another member of the supreme council, the Bor Gohain. 
and the chief secretary or Bor Barwa, to put him to death. 
His relations fled to Ava In the meantime, the son of 
the late Boora Gohain, inheriting his fathei’s ambition 
and enmity to the Raja, drew from obscurity a jn’incc of 
the ruling dynasty, Purandhar Sing, and had influence 
enough to raise him to the throne Chandra Kanta v;as 
deposed and taken prisoner ; but Purandhar Sing 'ivas con- 
tented with ordering his light ear to be slit, any mutila- 
tion being regarded as a flaw in the title of the sovereign 
of Asam, who had long arrogated the designation of Swar- 
ga Raja, or King of Heaven ; and was, consequently, sup- 
posed to be exempt from any terrestrial imperfections. 
Chandra Kanta made his escape, and fled to the confines 
of Bhutan. 

Upon receiving intelligence of the murder of the Bor 
Phokan, a Burma army was again despatched to Asam. 
They were encountered by Purandhar Sing, but defeated 
him ; and, ascnbing the death of the Phokan less to 
Chandra Kanta than to his advisers, they put to death the 
Bor Barwa, whom they had captured, and reinstated the 
Raja. They then departed, leaving a detachment under a 
general of celebrity, Mengyee Maha Thilwa,fortho defence 
of Asam. Purandhar Sing, and the Boora Gohain, fled 
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into Bhutan, where they busied themselves in collecting BOOK 111. 
men and arms, and harassing by frequent incursions the chap. i. 

Burma invadeis. — 

The union between Chandra Kanta and his allies was of 
short continuance : alarmed for his life, he withdrew to 
the western extremity of the valley contiguous to the 
Company’s territories, and assembled around him a con- 
siderable body of retainers In 1821, he had obtained 
some advantages over the Burmas, and recovered part of 
his dominions, when a general, afterwards also well-known 
to the English, Mengyeo Maha Bandoola, ariivcd with 
reinforcements. Chandra Kanta, unable to make head 
against him, was forced to fly, and the Burmas took pos 
session of Asam, declaredly as a future dependency of A\a. 

Their proximity in this quarter was by no means desir- 
able, although they refiained from any act of avowed 
hostility. The defenceless state of the frontier exposed 
the inhabitants of Rungpore to the unauthoiised dcpie- 
dations of straggling parties, who plundered and buiiit the 
villages, and earned olf the villagers as slaves Stiong 
remonstrances were addiessed to the Burma authoiities, 
by whom the intention of permitting such outrages was 
disclaimed; but little pains were taken to pi event their 
repetition — the perpetiators were unpunished, and no 
compensation was made to the suffbrcis. On their part, 
the Burma oflicers warned the British functionaries against 
giving shelter or assistance to any of the fugitives from 
Asam, and declared their determination to pursue tliem, 
if necGhsary, into the Company’s districts Measures were 
taken to counteract the threatened pin suit . and a sufficient 
foi CO was placed at the disposal of the Commissioner on 
the north-east frontier, Mr. Scott, to protect the boundaiy 
from invasion.' 

The mountainous regions, extending southwards from 
Asam to the British district of Sylhet, were occu[)ied in ao 
successive senes from the west by the Gaios, a barbarous 
lace, subject to no paramount authority , by the Kasiya^, 
also a wild and uncivilised race, but acknowdedgmg the 
authority of their chiefs , and by a petty principality, that 
of Jyntia, governed by a Raja. From the latter, an exten- 

* Buchanan’s (Hamilton) Account of Asam —Annals of Oriental Literatiue 
-^Robinson’s Asam — Documents, Burmese Wai, 5 
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sive though thinly j)eopled country, of the same character 
as tlie preceding, consisting of hill and forest intersected 
by numerous small rivers, feeders of the Brahmaputra, and 
occupied by races more mixed and rather more civilised 
than their neighbours, constituted the principality of 
Kachar, spreading round Sylhet, on its northern and east- 
ern confines Beyond Kachar, and further to the north 
and north-east, lay wild t tacts of uncultivated wilderness, 
tenanted by a number of barbarous tribes known collec- 
tively as Nagas ; while on the east, the petty chiefshij) of 
Manipur separated Kachar from the Burma dominions. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, Manipur was 
a state holding a prominent place among these semi- 
civiliscd communities, and was able to send into the field 
an aimy of twenty thousand men. Under a i'>rince, who 
rather unaccountably bore the IMohammedau designation 
of Gharib-nawaz, Manipur engaged in a successful war with 
Ava, overran the Burma territory and planted its victorious 
standards on the walls of the capital The murder of the 
Baja by his son, and the family dissensions which followed, 
exhausted the energies of Manipur ; and the country was 
shortly afterwards invaded by the Burmas, under one of 
their most celebrated sovereigns, Alompra, by whom that 
career of conquest was commenced, which ended in the 
annexation of Pegu, Arakan, the Shan districts, Manipur, 
and Asam, to the dominions of Ava. In their distiess, 
the Manipur chiefs had recourse for protection to the 
government of Bengal ,* and their apjilication was favour- 
ably listened to In 1762, a treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive was concluded between the Baja of Manipur 
and Mr. Verelst, then Governor of Bengal, in virtue of 
which a small detachment marched from Chittagong, with 
the declared design not only of enabling the Baja to expel 
the Burmas from his principality, but of subduing the 
whole of the Burma country. Six companies of Sipahis 
•were then thought sufficient for so ambitious an enter- 
prise. The advance of the division was retarded by heavy 
lains ; and, when it reached Kasjiur, the capital of Kachar, 
was enfeebled by sickness induced by the unhealthiness 
of the climate. It was recalled. An attempt was made in 
the following year to renew the negociation ; but the 
government of Bengal, now better informed regarding the 
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difliculties of the undertaking, and the little benefit to be BOOK III. 
derived even from success, declined the alliance. No chap. i. 

further intercom'so took place. The last Raja, Jay Sing, 

who retained any power in Manipur, after many disastrous ^^23. 
conflicts with his cnemie.s, was suffered to rule in peace 
over a country almost depopulated and laid waste. Upon 
his death, m 1799, ]\Ianipur was torn to pieces by the con- 
tentions of his numerous sons, of whom the greater pait, 
perished iii their struggle for the ascendancy, leaving thico 
only alive, Chorjit, Marjit, and Gambhir Sing. The hr^t of 
these made himself Raja in 180G, but was expelled in 1812 
by the second, with the assistance of a Burma force. 

Chorjit fled into Kachar, wdiere hcAvas hospitably received 
by the Raja, Govind Chandra, and, in icquital of his hos- 
pitality, succeeded witli the aid of Gambhir Sing, in 
wresting from Ins host the gi eater poition of Kachar. 

Maijit, after ruling over Manipur for six years, mcuired 
the displeasure of the King of Ava, and was obliged to 
retiieinto Kachar, where ho found an asylum with his 
brothel s. Consistently with the treacheious character of 
his race, he soon conspired against Chorjit, and being 
joined by Gambhir Sing, the two younger biotheis dis- 
possessed the elder of his ill-go tten teriitory, and com- 
pelled him once more to become a fugitive, lie letiied to 
ISylhet, whither the legitimate lulcr of Kachar, Govind 
Chandra, had pioviously sought piotcction and assistance, 
engaging, if rexdaced in his principality, to hold it of the 
British government, under the tenure of allegiance. The 
oher was refused , and Govind Chandra, through the Raja 
of Asam, aphed to Ava for that succour which the govern- 
ment of India refused to afford him. After some time, 
the Court of Ava acceded to Ins propositions , and an 
army was ordered to move from Manipur into Kachar, to 
expel or make captives the Mampuri brothers, and leplace 
Govind Chandra in possession of Kachar, on condition of 
fealty to the Burma monarch. The Government of India 
now conceived alarm, and deemed it expedient to prevent 
the near proximity of the Burmas to the Sylhet frontier, 
by taking Kachar under its own protection. Overtures 
were addressed in the first instance to the Manipuri chiefs, 
the two elder of whom were ready to accede to any stipu- 
lations ; but Gambhir Sing, under a mistaken estimate of 
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BOOK III. his ability to resist tho Burmas, hesitated to accept the 
criAp I. profifered assistance upon the terms proposed. It was 
■■ consequently resolved to recur to the legitimate Raja ; and 

1823. Govind Chandra, notwithstanding his pending negociations 
with the Burmas and his having an agent in their camp 
readily broke off the treaty, and concluded an engagement 
with the government of Bengal. The Manipun chiefs 
were conciliated by pensions ; and Maijit and Garabhir 
Sing, the latter of whom had discoveied his eiior, weie 
placed in command of detachments of irregular troops, 
formed principally of their followers and fugitives from 
Manipur. When the Emma force enteied the province, 
under the impression that they were the allies of its ruler, 
they were informed that Kachar was already restored to 
itsiiglitful possessor, and that ho was under the piotection 
of the British power Tho Buima leaders felt that they 
had been anticipated , but they exjn'essed no disappoint- 
ment, as they had only come, they declared, for the same 
purpose, of restoring Go\ind Chandra to his authority; 
but they demanded that the Manipuii brothers should be 
given up to them , and they called upon tlie Raja of 
Jyntia, to acknowledge the supremacy of the king of Ava. 
As this chief was regarded as a feudatoiy of Bengal, tho 
call was reiiudiated , and the Burma officers were mioi med, 
that if they attempted to advance into Kachar they would 
be forcibly opposed. The threat was disiegaided, and 
towards the close of 1828, a Burma force having taken up 
a position threatening the Sylhet frontier, it was attacked, 
and actual hostilities were begun, as we shall have further 
occasion to dcsciibe* In the mean time, it will be con- 
venient to revert to the more recent occurrences on the 
con tines of Chittagong. 

The vigilance of the local authorities, and the want of 
any popular leader, had deterred tho emigiants fiom 
Arakan, who were settled in the Company’s tcriitories, 
from offering any molestation to their neighbours. Their 
forbearance had not inspiied a similar spiiit ; and a series 
of petty and irritating outrages were committed by the 

> Pvcpoit on tlie Eastern Frontier of British India, b} Capt II Boileau 
Btinberton — Histoiy of Manipur and Kachar.-'Documents, Burmese Mar 
App —Memoir of the Countries on and near the Eastern liontiei of 
b> Lieut Iislici ^ * 
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Burmas upon the subjects of the British Government, BOOK 111. 
which could have been ’’perpetrated only with the cogui- chap. i. 

sance of the officers of Ava, and the sole apparent object 

of which was to provoke reciprocity of violence. Repeated 1^23. 
attacks were made upon the elephant hunters in the 
public service ; and the people were killed, or carried off 
and sold as slaves, although following their avocation 
within the British boundaries. A claim was set up to the 
possession of a small island at the mouth of the Naf, 
which had for many years been m the undisputed occu- 
pation of the British : tolls were levied upon boats belong- 
ing to Chittagong, and, on one occasion, the demand being 
resisted, the Burmas fired upon the party, and killed the 
steersman. This act of violence was followed by the 
assemblage of armed men on the eastern side of the Naf ; 
and univeisal consternation pervaded the villages in this, 
the most remote and unprotected portion of the Chittagong 
distiict 

The Naf, which constituted the boundary between 
Chittagong and Arakan, iiresents, like other iiveis on this 
coast, the character of an inlet of the sea, rather than of 
a river, using but a short distance inland, and being an 
inconsiderable stream, until it approaches the coast, when 
it expands into ai\ estuary, a mile broad, at the place 
where it is usually crossed. Lying ofi‘ this expanse, close 
to the Chittagong side, and separated from it only by a 
narrow channel which was fordable at low water, was 
situated the island of Shahpuri, a spot of limited extent 
and little value, but which, by its local position and the 
piescription of many years, was undoubtedly an integial 
part of the British province of Chittagong. Upon this 
islet, and at Tek Naf, on the adjacent mam land, a guard of 
irregulars was iiosted, to protect the boats of the Com- 
pany’s subjects from a repetition of the aggression which 
had been perpetrated. This guard gave great ofience to 
the Burma functionaries ; and the head man of Mangdoo, 
on the Arakan side of the Naf, insisted on its immediate 
removal, as, if its presence should be made known to the 
king, it would inevitably occasion a war. Reference was 
made to his superior, the Viceroy of Arakan, who reite- 
rated the claim to the island as part of the Burma territory, 
and declared, that if not at once admitted, he should esta- 
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BOOK III. blish it by force. It was proposed to him to investigate 
CHAP. I. the question of right, by commissioners on either side : 

— but before a reply to this proposition was returned, the 

1823. Raja had carried his threat mto execution, carefully pro- 

mulgating that he acted under orders from the Court. A 
body of a thousand Burmas landed on Shalquiri, on the 
night of the 24th September, 1823, easily overpowered the 
small guard stationed there, killed and wounded several of 
the party, and drove the rest off the island. As soon as 
the transaction was known at Calcutta, a detaclinient of 
regular troops was sent to re-occupy the island, and dis- 
lodge the Burmas , who, however, had previously retiied- 
A letter was, at the same time, addressed to tlie king> 
informing him of what had occuried, ascribing it to the 
unsanctioned presumption of the local officers, and ex- 
pressing an earnest desire to preserve inviolate the 
amicable relations which had hitherto subsisted ; but 
announcing, that a j)erseverance in the system of petty 
insults and encroachments, which had been so long prac- 
tised, would exceed the limits of forbearance and modera- 
tion heretofore observed, and would provoke letahation. 
This expostulation was regarded as an additional pi oof of 
the backwardness of the British government to engage in 
hostilities ; which was attributed to its dread of the 
superior iiower and valour of the Burmas. 

The government of Ava was, in fact, resolutely bent 
upon war. The protection and encouragement given to 
the emigrants from Arakan, the refusal to deliver them to 
its vengeance, the asylum aftbrded to the refugees from 
Asam and Manipur, and the frustration of its projects on 
the side of Kachar, had disappointed the revenge and 
mortified the pride of the Court, and inspired its councils 
with inveterate animosity towards the government of 
Bengal. It entertained no doubt of triumph : the repeated 
efforts of the British, in spite of every discouragement, to 
maintain a friendly intercourse ; and the successive mis- 
sions which were despatched, notwithstanding the studied 
indignity with which the envoys were treated, confirmed 
the king and his ministers in the belief, that the govern- 
ment of Bengal was conscious of its inability to withstand 
the superior force and energies of Ava. The success which 
iiad long attended the axms of the latter— the annihilation 
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of Pegu, which at one time threatened the extinction of BOOK IlL 
its rival ; the easy conquest of Arakan, and the subjuga- chap, i 

tion of Manipur and Asam, had inflated the arrogance of 

the whole nation, and had persuaded them that they were 1^24. 
irresistible. The ministers of the state were entirely 
ignorant of the power and incredulous of the resources of 
British India ; and, although they could not be unaware of 
the extent of the British possessions, yet, looking upon the 
natives of India with extreme contempt, they inferred that 
their subjugation by the English merely proved that the 
latter were superior to a dastardly and effeminate race, 
not that they were equal to cope with Burma strength and 
courage. In fine, they felt assured, that it was reserved 
for them to rescue Asia from the disgrace of a stranger- 
yoke, and to drive back the foreigners to the remote island, 
from which it was understood that they had come.^ 

The occupation of Shahpuri by a military force, had the 
effect of arresting for a time the hostile demonstrations 
of the Burmas on the Chittagong frontier ; but an actual 
contest had commenced, as above noticed, on the borders 


* riic pretensions of Ava to the teiutoiies cl umed m Bengal neie of old 
date, and nere repeatedly mged on Capt Cox, when at Ainaiapura, m 1797. 
At the same time, the Buima mimsteis expiessed their opinion of tiie Idtihty 
of recov Cling them, iiissci ting that 3000 men ^^ould be sulhticnl tui the ])Ui- 
pobc —Cox’s Bnrman Biiipire, pp 300, 302, 304 Of the sentiments latterly 
entertained, authent'c infoniuition was obtained not only from the offleial 
declaiatums ot the public otbceis, but fiom the eMdenee of \aiioubLuiope ins, 
mercluiiits, and missioiiaiies, settled at Ainarapuia, and, beloro the wai, 
admitted to the intimacy of the leading peisoiis of the Court Ihus, it is 
stated b> Mi T.uid “l-iom the King to the beggai, the Bui mans ueie hot 
foi a war with the Knglish ” And he mentions having been pre^ent at a levee 
aftei Mall i Bandoola’s retuin tiom Asain, when he icported his having re- 
frained fiom following the fugitiNC Asimese into the British teiutor>, only 
because they were on terms of amity with las Government, and paid a revenue 
by then ti.idc with Uaiigoon, but that if his soveicign wished tor Bengal, he 
would engage to conquer it foi him with no other troops than the strangers 
dependent upon Ava Bi Judson, an American raissioiiaiy, who had resided 
ten yeais m tl c country, and was well acquainted with the language, states, 
that on his first visit to the capital, he Iieard the desire to go to war with the 
English, universally expiessed by the principal persons of the administration 
and especially by the numbeis ot the io>al family Ihcu language is thus 
repeated by him “'Ihe English aie the inhabitants of a small and i emote 
island M hat business have they to come in ships fiom so great a distance, to 
dethrone kings, and take possession of countries they have no i ight to They 
contrive to coiiquei and govern tlio black foreigners, tlie people of castes, who 
have puny fiamcs, and no couiage T liey have never yet fought with so strong 
and brave a people as the Bui mas, skilled m the use of the sword and spear. 
If they once fight with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our 
bravery, it will be an example to the black naUons, which are now slaves to 
the English, and will encourage them to throw off the yoke ” A prediction 
was also current, that the heir appaient, a boy of about eleven years of age, 
when arrived at manhood, should rule over the country of the stiangers,^— 
Documents, Burmese War, 323, 229. 
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BOOK III. of Sylhet. Undeterred by the remonstrances of the 
CHAP. I. British authorities, a body of four thousand Burinas and 

Asamese entered the northern frontier of Kachar fiom 

1824. Asam, by the Bhaiteka Pass, and entrenched themselves 
at Bikrampur, about forty-five miles east of Sylhet, while 
a more considerable force advanced from Manipur on the 
east, and defeated Gambhir Sing, who had attempted to 
stop their march. In order to prevent the junction of these 
two divisions, a detachment of the 14th and 46th Regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, with four companies of the 
Rungpore Local Corps and a few guns, which had been 
previously posted so as to cover the Sylhet fiontier, was 
concentiated under Major Newton, at Jatiapiir, a village 
about five miles beyond the boundary, and marched against 
the Burma force at Bikrampur, At daybieak, on the 17th 
January, 1824, the troops came in sight of the stockade, 
which \sas yet unfinished, and weie led immediately to 
the attack. After some resistance, the entienchment w’as 
earned, and the Burmas were put to the route ; but as the 
strength of the detachment did not peimit cf an active 
pursuit, they speedily rallied and effected their junction 
with the foice from Manipur Major Newton, liavung fallen 
back within the Biitish boundary, the Bui mas advanced 
to Jatrapur, and constructed stockades on either bank of 
the Suima river, connecting them by a budge. Their 
united foice amounted to about six thousand, of whom 
tw o thousand were Burmas, the rest Kachans and Asamese 
Being undisturbed in their position, they pushed their 
w^orks on the north bank of the Suima to v\ ithin a thousand 
yaids of a British post, at Bhadiapur, where Captain 
Johnstone was stationed with a wing of the 14th, one 
company of the 23id, and a small party of the Rungpoie 
Militia. Tins audacity was not suffered to pass with im- 
punity , and on the 13th of February, Captain Johnstone 
attacked and carried the stockades at the point of the 
bayonet. The Asamese division retreated to their original 
jiosition, at the foot of the Bhaiteka Pass ; the Manipur, 
to a strong entrenchment at Dudhpatli. The former were 
followed by Lieut.-Colonel Bowen, m command of the 
Sylhet frontier, and were driven in disorder into Asam . 
the latter were then attacked but with a different result. 
The Burma stockade was situated on the north bank of the 
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Surma, the rear resting on hills covered with thickets, and BOOK 111. 
a deep ditch was dug on either flank, the exterior bank of chap. i. 

which was defended by strong bamboo spikes. The ■ 

Burmas permitted the troops to advance unmolested to ^^24. 
the edge of the ditch, but while they were there detained 
by the bamboo fence, poured upon them a well-maintained 
fire of matchlocks and mu&quets, by which one officer, 

Lieut. Armstrong, 10th Native Infantry, was killed, four 
others were wounded, and a hundred and fifty Sipahis 
were killed and wounded. The attack was relinquished, 
and the force was withdrawn to Jatrajiur, where Lieut.- 
Coloncl Inncs ai rived on the 27th of February, with an 
additional regiment, the 28th, and assumed the command. 

The Burmas, satisfied with the laurels they had won, 
abandoned the stockade at Dudhiiath, and returned to 
Manipur Kachar was, therefoi e, fi eed from their presence ; 
but the events of this paitial struggle had been moie 
Cl editable to their prowess, than that of their opponents. 

Tile Biitish force was, m fact, too weak to contend with 
the supciior numbers and the confidence of the invaders. 

hen the Prince of Tharawadi, the brother of the King 
of Ava, was assured that the Burma soldieis would be 
unable to face the British in the field, he replied ^‘Weaie 
skilled in making trenches and stockades, which the Eng- 
lisli do not understand and he was satisfied that the 
national mode of fighting would be more than a match for 
Euiopean discipline. He was not altogether mistaken, 
and the singular quickness and dexterity with which the 
Burmas constructed entrenchments and stockades, although 
unavailing against the steady intiejiidity of Biitish troops 
and the lesources of military science, matenally retarded 
the 02 )erations of the war, and occasioned serious embar- 
rassment and loss. To such an extent did this practice 
prevail, that a hoe or spade was as essential a jiart of the 
cquqiment of a Burma soldier, as his musquet and sabre, 
and each man, as the line advanced, dug a hole m the 
ground deej) enough to give him shelter, and from which 
he filed iii fancied security. This manoeuvre stood him m 
little stead against the resolute forward movement of the 
British ti oops ; and he was sjieedily unearthed before he 
was allowed an opportunity of doing mischief. It was 
different with the stockades. These were genei ally square 
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BOOK HI. or oblong enclosui’es, varying in area according to tlic forco 
CHAP. I. 'which held them, and were sometimes of .very spacious 

extent. The defences also varied according to the means 

at hand, and the time allowed for their construction , and 
sometimes consisted of solid beams of teak timber pre- 
viously prepared, or sometimes of green bamboos and 
young trees cut down from the forest, which was every- 
where at hand. They were planted close together in the 
ground, and bound together at the top by transveiso 
beams, leaving embrasures and loop-holes through winch 
the defenders might fire on the assailants without being 
exposed. The height vaiied from ten or twelve to seven- 
teen and twenty feet, and platfoims weie fixed m the 
interior, or the earth was tin own uxi into an embankment, 
from which the garrison might overtoxi the x)aling, and on 
which gingals or guns of small calibre, cairying a ball of 
six or twelve ounces, might be jilanted Occasion all}”, an 
outer and an inner ditcli added to the defences, and out- 
woiks of minor stockades, or abattis of the trunks of trees 
and bamboo spikes, enhanced the difficulty of acce.-s to 
the mam body of the stiucturc The natuie of the 
mateiials, esiiecially when consisting of green timber or 
trees recently loj^xied, enabled them to resist the ctlects of 
a cannonade better than more solid substances, although 
the balls did pass between them, and sometimes teai them 
asunder. Shells and lockets w”eie the most cllcctivc 
means of annoyance but they were not used at lust to 
an adequate extent, and reliance was principally jilaccd on 
the xdiysical strength and resolute daring of the soldier, 
who, with or without tho aid of ladders, was expected to 
force an entrance. Tho European seldom disappointed 
this expectation , the Sipahi, unsuxiportcd, never i eahsed 
it , and the former was, on more than one occasion, le- 
piilsed with very serious loss of life. Once within tho 
palisade, the stockade was carried, for the Burma garrison 
then thought only of flight ; in effecting which, through 
the one or two gateways left in the enclosure, they 
generally suffered severely. Their courage also some- 
times failed them before waiting for an assault, especially 
as the war was piolonged, and the repeated destiuction of 
their entrenchments diminished their confidence in their 
efficacy. Stockades which could not have been forced 
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without difficulty were found abandoned, and their made- BOOK 111. 
quacy to arrest the march of a European army, was chap i 

lecognised by those to whom they had originally afforded 

assurance of security. 1S24, 

While actual hostilities were thus commenced m the 
north, indications of their near occurrence were manifested 
in the south. The Raja of Arakan was ordered to expel 
the English at any cost fiom Shahpuii; and the most re- 
nowned of the Burma generals, Maha Bandoola, was sent 
to take the command of the forces assembled in the 
province. A body of troops was assembled at Mangdoo, 
from whence commissioners, who had been deputed from 
Ava, proceeded to take formal possession of the disputed 
island, which had been abandoned for a time by the Biitish, 
on account of the unhealthmcss of the post. The Burma 
Commissioners also contiived, under pretext of negotiation, 
to seize the person of the commander of a pilot schooner 
which had been stationed oft* Shahpuii, who somewhat 
incautiously trusted himself among the Burmas. No 
personal injury was inflicted ; and, after a detention of 
some weeks, he was set at libcity, with such of his crew 
as had attended him on shoic, his apiirohension being 
intended to compel the removal of his vessel. The spirit 
of these measures, and the certain knowledge that hostile 
armies weio preparing to assail various parts of the 
frontier, left the Governor-General no alternative : war 
was inevitable ; and, agreeably to the usage of civilised 
nations, the grounds on which it was declared by the 
British Government were made known in a proclamation 
addressed to the different states and powers of India ^ Its 
promulgation was followed by a letter from the Viceroy of 
Pegu, replying to the declai ation addressed to the Court 
of Ava, in the previous November, repeating the claim to 


1 Sec Appendix No 1 Foi the following narrative of the occmrences of the 
wai, the piiTicipal authorities aie the official despatches, and other public 
papcis, collected and published under tlie authority of the Government of 
llengal by the author —Documents illustrative of the Burmese War Calcutta, 
1827 For the operations in Ava, we have also the lelationsof different officeis 
who n ere piesent, and employed m stations which gave them the means of 
obtaining accurate mformatio.i , namely — Tno Years m Ava, by Lieutenant 
Trant, of tlie Quarter-Master General's Depaitmcnt — Narrative of the Bur- 
mese W 11 , by Major Snodgrass, Military Secietary to the Commander of the 
Expedition, and Memoir ot the three Campaigns In Ava, by Lieutenant 
Havelock, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General For the operations m other 
quarters, we liave incidental notices In Cran furd’s Mission to Ava, and m 
Lieutenant Pemberton’s Memoir of the Frontier, and vaiious papers m the 
Monthly Asiatic Jounial. 
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BOOK III. Chittagong and Dacca, asserting an indefeasible right to 
CHAP. I. Shahpuri, and enjoining the Governor-General to state his 

case by petition to Maha Bandoola, who was vested with 

1824 powders to decide the dispute. 

As soon as it was determined to have recourse to hostile 
measures, the attention of the government of India was 
directed to the consideration of the most efficacious mode 
of carrying on the war. The extended line of frontier to 
the east had afforded to the aimies of Ava practicable 
routes for crossing the confines ; and the same o[)cning.s, 
it was to bo inferred, were available for penetrating into 
the Burma dominions. Nothing of them was known, 
however, beyond their geneial direction through difficult 
and unhealthy tiacts, thinly peopled and jiartially culti- 
vated, and destitute of all the supplies and facilities which 
W’cre indispensable for the march and subsistence of dis- 
ciplined armies. A horde of baibarians, unencumbered 
wath baggage, lightly equipped, canymg with them the 
coarse and scanty provisions which sufficed for then sus- 
tenance, familiar with the couiitiy, and inured to the 
climate, might make their w\ay over a long succession of 
forests and lulls and swamps , but a force moving with all 
the appuitcnanccs of modern w^aifare, could only hope to 
effect a passage along the livers, and through the thickets 
of Asam, over the miry and forest-covei ed hills of Kachar, 
and acioss the wide estuaiies of Aiakan, by an immense 
expendituie of time and treasuie, and by an equal piodi- 
gality of both animal and human life A moie leady 
access to the Burma dominions was presented by the 
Irawadi river flowing past the capital, and falling into the 
sea a few miles only below the chief maritime city of the 
empire, Rangoon The occupation of this eniponum 
w^ould, it was urged, be of itself a main blow against the 
resources of the enemy, whilst it offered to an in\ading 
army abundance of cattle for carriage and food, and ample 
means of equipping a flotilla sufficient to convey the 
troops up the river, even to the capital. An expedition 
arriving at Rangoon shortly before the setting in of the 
south-west monsoon would, it w^as affirmed, enjoy fa\ our- 
able oppo) tumties for such a navigation, as there would 
be a sufficient depth of water for boats of heavy buitlien ; 
and strong breezes from the south-west, which would 
carry the boats upwards against the stream. Such w^as 
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the practice pursued by boats employed in the internal BOOK III. 
traffic of Ava ; and, under such circumstances, a British chap. i. 

force might be conveyed to Amarapura, a distance of five 

hundred miles, in the course of a month or five weeks.' 1^21. 
These considerations, founded upon information of an 
authentic character, induced the government of Bengfd to 
limit their military movements on the frontier, to the ex- 
pulsion of the Burmas from the territories they had over- 
lun in Asam and Kachar, to remain on the defensive in 
the direction of Chittagong, and employ the conjoint 
resources of the Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, in an 
invasion of Ava, by the line of the liawadi^ 

The repugnance of the native troops of Bengal to em- 
bark on board ship, rendered it impossible to employ 
their services to any adequate extent . and the mam foi ce 
despatched from that Pi esidcncy consisted of Europeans, 
being formed of His Majesty’s 13th and 38th Regiments 
and two Companies of Artillery, with one Regiment of 
Native Infantry, the 40th, forming the marine battalion. 

The same objection did not prevail at Madras ; and the 
native regiments theie vied with each other, in an honour- 
able competition, to be selected for foreign service. Their 
emulation was seconded and encouraged by the activity of 

* lliesp Mcws were in part founded upon statements in S>mcs’h Embassy, 
as — “In the months ot .Iiine, July, and August, the n.avii^ation of the 
Iiawadi would be imiuacticible, weie it not countei acted by the stieniftli of 
the south-\\ est monsoon ass.sted by this wind, and cautiously kecpiu" within 
the eddies of the b inks, the Burmans use then sails, and frequently make a 
moie exiicditious passage at tins than at any othei season” p 53 I ho 
Government of Bengal was chiefly influenced by the ojunions of Ciptaia 
Canning, Avliich liis repeated missions to Rangoon entitled to tonsuleiation. 

He strongly asserted the pr icticabihty of the nvei navigation, as well as the 
ceitainty of pi otuiing supplies 1 hat his information proved faMacious, was 
in a gre it mcasuie owing to the piecautionaiy me isuies of the Buimas, tor 
tlie counteraction of which no prep.iiation had lieeri made 

• Tlie plan was adopted by Lord Amhei st and his council, in the absence of 
the Comm indei-in-Clncf, Sir Ldwaid Paget, w'ho was in theUppei Provinces, 
but it had his concunence On the 24th Nov 1823, the Adjutant General thus 
writes to the Goveinment “The Commander in-Chief can hardly poisuade 
himselt, that if we place our frontiei in even a tokiable state of defence, any 
very serious attempt will be made by the Burmas to pass it , but should he be 
mistaken in this opinion, he IS inclined to hope that our military opeiatioiis 
on the eastern frontier wull be confined to then expulsion fiom our tcrnfoi les, 
and to the re-establishment of those states along our line of frontier which 
have been overrun and conquered by the Buimese Any mihtaiy atte npt 
beyond this, upon the internal dominions of the King of Ava, he is inclined to 
dcpiec ite, as instead of armies, fortresses, and cities, he is led to bcluvo 
we should find nothing but jungle, pestilence and famine. It appeals to the 
Commander-in-Chief, that the onl> eflfectu il mode of punishing the insolence 
of this power, is, by maritime means , and the question then arises, how troops 
are to be created for tlic purpose of attacking the vulnerable paits of his 
coast ’’—Documents, Burmese War, 21. 
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BOOK HI. the local government, under the direction of Sir Tliomas 
CHAP. I. Munro ; and a formidable force, both European and 
— ■' ■ Nativ^e, was assembled at Madras, in the course of Febru- 

1824. consisting of two King’s Regiments, the 41st and 89th, 

the Madras European Regiment, and seven Native Regi- 
ments, with detachments of Pioneers and Artillery. The 
Bengal and Madras divisions, comprising collectively above 
eleven thousand men, of whom one-half were Europeans, 
were placed under the chief command of Major-Geneial Sir 
Aichibald Campbell the Madras force was commanded 
by Colonel Macbean, and the Bengal by Colonel M^Creagh : 
all tliiee officers had served with distinction in the Spanish 
campaign, under the Duke of Wellington. The transports 
weie convoyed by His Majesty’s sloops of war, the Larne 
and Sophia, with several of the Company’s cruiseis • a 
flotilla of twenty gun-brigs, and as many war-boats, each 
carrying a piece of heavy oidnance, accompanied the expe- 
dition ; and the Diana, a small steam-vessel, first presented 
to the barbarous races on the east of the Bay of Bengal, the 
mysteiious working of a navigable power making head 
against winds and waves, without sails or oars, and im- 
X>elled by an unseen and incomxirehensiblo agency, which 
the suxierstition of the natives ascribed to something more 
than human art. Caxitam Canning was appointed to 
accompany the force as Political Agent and Joint Com- 
missioner with the Commandcr-in-chief. 

The Bengal expedition, and the first division of tho 
Madras force, met at the end of Ajinl, at the axipointed 
jilace of rendezvous, the spacious and picturesque haibour 
of Port Cornwallis, situated in the largest of the Andaman 
islands, a little to tlie south of the mouth of the Irawadi. 
The fleet was here joined by the LifFey frigate, with Com • 
modore Grant on board, who, as chief naval officer m the 
Indian seas, took the command. On the 5th of May, tho 
fleet resumed its progress, and arrived on the 9 th off the 
Rangoon river. On the following day, the ships crossed 
the bar, and working up the stream with the flood-tide, 
anchored opposite to Rangoon on the morning of the 11th. 
No ojiposition was experienced on the passage. No j 3 re- 
parations for defence had been made. No attack in this 
quarter had been anticipated ; and the appearance of the 
hostile squadron filled the Burmas with equal astonish- 
ment and alarm. 
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The Ira wadi, after a course of about nine hundred miles BOOK III. 
from its source on the southern face of the mountains chap. i. 
forming the south-eastern boundary of Asam, divides, like 
the Ganges, as it apjiroaches the sea, into a number of 
anastomosing branches, forming an intricate net-work of 
channels of varying breadth and depth, and constituting a 
delta, of which the Bassein river, or branch, may be 
regarded as the western limit, and the Rangoon river, com- 
municating with the river of Pegu, as the eastern boun- 
daiy. The town of Rangoon stands near the apex of a 
fork, between two branches of the Ira wadi, one running for 
a short distance to the west, before it turns off to the 
north, the other to the east. The former is considered to 
be more especially the river of Rangoon, which is here 
about eight hundred yards wide. The other, which is 
smaller, is the river of Syriam, a city of Pegu, formerly a 
place of commercial activity, and the site of a Portuguese 
factory . Rangoon had risen to prosperity upon its decline. 

Opposite to Rangoon, on the right bank of the river, was 
situated Dalla, a town of some extent, Rangoon itself 
stood upon the left, or northern bank. Its defences were 
contemptible, A quadi angular stockade of teak timbers, 
about twelve feet high, enclosed the whole of the town, 
protected on one face by the river, and on the other three 
sides by a shallow creek leading from the river, and 
expanding at the north-western angle, into a morass, which 
was crossed by a bridge. Each face of the stockade was 
provided with gates ; and, exteriorly to the river-gate, was 
a landing place or wharf, on which the principal battery of 
twelve guns of difterent calibres was mounted. As soon 
as the Liftey, leading the fleet, had cast anchor off the 
whaif, the Burmas opened a fire, which a few shots from 
the frigate effectually silenced, dismounting the whole of 
the guns, and putting the gunners to flight. The troops 
were immediately disembarked . their landing was unoj)- 
posed, and they took possession of Rangoon without seeing 
an enemy. A message had been received from the Rewoon 
or Governor, demanding to know what the English wanted, 
and threatening to put to death such Europeans as were in 
his hands, unless the firing ceased. It was brought by an 
American missionary ; but before the messenger could 
return, the Rewoon with his subordinates had disappeared, 
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BOOK III. carrying along with him his European and American 
CHAP. I. captives, individuals who had settled at Rangoon for 

religious or commercial objects.* They were ‘kept in con- 

1824. finement, and repeatedly menaced with instant death ; but 
in the alarm and hurry which prevailed, were finally left 
behind, and were found and set at liberty by their country- 
men. They constituted the sole population of Rangoon 
as the general panic and the ligorous measures of the 
authorities had completely cleared the town of its native 
inhabitants. 

As soon as intelligence was received at Rangoon of the 
appearance of the British vessels off the mouth of the 
liver, the Burma functionaries, aware of their inability to 
attempt resistance, adopted at once the policy most fitting 
in their condition, and admirably calculated to baffle, if 
not ultimately to foil, the objects of the invasion. The 
whole population of Rangoon were commanded to abandon 
their homes, and seek refuge in the adjacent forests. 
The command was strictly enforced ; but it was obeyed 
without reluctance. The people had little to lose in 
abandoning their bamboo huts ; and they entertained an 
excessive dread of the ferocity of Euroiieans. They felt 
also implicit confidence in the irresistible power of their 
Government, and looked forward to the speedy expulsion 
of the intruders, and their triumphant return to their 
habitations. That they were influenced by such feelings 
and that their expatriation was not wholly compulsory, 
was evident from the prolongation of their absence, and 
the tardiness and hesitation with which they re-peopled 
the place when it was in the occupation of the British, 
and when there was no native authority on the spot to 
punish them for submission to an enemy. The British 
were thus the masters of a deserted town ; and all the 
advantages expected from a productive countiy, and nu- 
merous population, abundance of supplies, and means of 
ascending the river, were wholly deficient. The hopeless- 
ness of an advance into the interior was at once apparent ; 
and it was obvious, that, m the approaching rainy season, 
when the country would become impassable, the opera- 
tions of the campaign must be limited to the immediate 

' Lieutenant Havelock specifics tliem as eight British traders and pilots, two 
missionanes, and an Armenian and a Greek. 
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vicinity of Rangoon. It was discovered, in short, that a BOOK III. 
serious error had been committed ; and that, however chap, i 
judicious might be the plan of attacking the empire of — — 
Ava by the sea, the time had been ill-chosen, and the 
scheme of operations injudiciously devised. The expo- 
sure of so large a body of troops to the tropical rams in 
incommodious and imperfectly coveted boats, through a 
a navigation of five hundred miles, with both banks of the 
river in the possession of the enemy, could only have 
ended m the disorganisation and dcstiuction of the foico, 
even if such a mode of attempting an offensive movement 
had been possible. Its practicability under any circum- 
stances might well be doubted ; but as events had turned 
out, there was no room for uncertainty. As neither boats 
nor boatmen were to be procured, an advance by water 
was impracticable, and in the like want of land carriage, as 
well as in the inundated state of the country, the army 
was incapable of undertaking any protracted march by 
land. It was evident, therefore, that all that could bo 
done, was to place the troops under cover until the ensu- 
ing cold season, and to collect with the least possible 
delay, the provisions and supplies, of which Rangoon was 
totally destitute, and which were only to be obtained from 
the distant settlements of Calcutta and Madras. 

The stockade surrounding Rangoon, how over inadequate 
as a defence against European artillery, was a sufficient 
protection against any attacks of the Burmas ; and the 
head-quarters and general staff, with the stores and ammu- 
nition, were therefore located in the most commodious and 
secure of the dwellings, which were mostly constructed of 
mats and timber. At a distance of about two miles to 
the north of Rangoon, rose the imposing temple of Schwe- 
da-gon, the Golden Pagoda, a Buddhist shrine of great 
size, and highly reputed sanctity, constructed on the same 
plan as the Buddhist temples in other parts of India, but 
of more than ordinary dimensions and splendour. That 
part of it, which was in a more especial degree the sacred 
portion of the edifice, being supposed to enshrine various 
precious reliques of the Buddhist saints,' was a gradually 

' Underneath this mass are said to be deposited relics of the four list 
Buddhas, the staff of Krakuchhanda, the ivatcr-pot of Gunaguna, the bathiiu^- 
robe of Kasyapa, and eiglit hairs from the head of Gautama, or Sakyasmha ^ 

Translation of the Inscription on the Great Bell at Shwe-da-gon, by the Bev. 

Mr. Hough. — Asiatic Researches, xii. 270. 
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BOOK HI diminishing cone rising from an octagonal base to the 
CHAP. I. height of above 300 feet, and terminating in a spire sur- 
mounted by a Tee or umbrella of open iron-work, from 
1824 which sprang a slender shaft, with a gilded pennant. The 
building was solid and of brick-work, but coated through- 
out with gilding, and decorated with ornamented mould- 
ings and miniature multiples of itself. It stood upon the 
summit of an artificial mound, about thirty feet high,' 
divided into two quadrangular terraces, supported by 
walls, and ascended on either front by stone steps. The 
iqiper terrace was nine hundred feet long by six hundred 
and eighty-five broad ; and both the terraces and the sides 
of the steps were covered with a multitude of small struc- 
tures, chapels and shrines and cells of the priests, and 
sheds for pilgrims, and grotesque figures, and ornamental 
columns, and large brass bells : all, except the latter, 
made of wood, elaborately carved, and nchly painted or 
gilt. The priests had departed with their flocks, and the 
site of Shwe-da-gon formed an important military out- 
\v^ork, in which His Majesty’s 69th Regiment and the 
]\[adras Artillery were posted. Two roads leading from 
the northern gateways connected Rangoon with the 
Pagoda : the sides of the roads were lined by a number 
of small temples and houses, the residences of Pungis or 
Buddhist priests, affording convenient cantonments for 
the troops, as they were deserted by their owners. Ac- 
cordingly, along the most northerly of the two which 
ran over the summit of a line of low elevations, quarters 
were found for the Bengal division, their left resting upon 
the great Pagoda, their nght upon Rangoon. Upon the 
more southern road, which was a uniform level, were 
ranged the cantonments of the Madras brigade, facing 
towards the river ; and, consequently, having their right 
supported by the Pagoda, their left by the town. In front 
of both lines, extended interminable thickets, interrupted 
occasionally by swamps, which m the rains were swollen 

> This IS tlic height given by Colonel Symes. There are some singular dis- 
crepancies m this elevation , Captain Snodgrass stating it to be 76 feet above 
the load , and Lieutenant Traiit, 200 above tlie river, and the lowest number 
of the steps, according to Mr. Hough, is 80, which cannot give much less than 
70 feet these may, perhaps, be reconcilable Lieutenant Havelock differs 
height of the central building, which he reduces to 
h ^ ^ typographical error, as every other authority 
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into deep and unfordable ponds and lakes. A dense BOOK lil. 
forest coming close to the foot of the elevation on which chap. i. 

it stood, intervened between the Great Pagoda and the 

river. Low elevations, covered with thickets and inter- 1824. 
mixed with morasses, extended round it in other direc- 
tions. The whole face of the country was most unpro- 
pitioiLS to the evolutions of disciplined troops. While 
these dispositions were in progress, detachments were sent 
out to explore the neighbourhood, discover and beat up 
the enemy’s posts, and endeavour to bring back the 
fugitive population. Parties were also sent in the men-of- 
war’s boats up the river, to reconnoitre any defences the 
Burmas might have constructed, and destroy any armed 
boats or fire-rafts they might meet with. In one of these 
latter excursions, the boats of the Lififey, with the Grena- 
dier Company of the 38th, came upon an unfinished 
stockade at the village of Kemendme, about sixty miles 
from Rangoon, which they attacked and stormed, notwith- 
standing it was defended by a greatly superior number of 
the enemy who behaved with spirit ; and success was not 
attained without loss. A stronger detachment commanded 
by General Macbean marched on the same day into the 
interior, and fell in with the Governor of Rangoon The 
Burmas fled into the thickets ; and no traces of population 
could be detected. Although no enemy appeared m force, 
yet indications were manifest of his accumulating numbers 
and increasing audacity ; and it was evident, that the ap- 
jiroaching season would not be passed in inactivity, al- 
though it would not admit of offensive movements of 
importance. The rains set in with great violence m the 
middle of May ; and the vicinity of Rangoon was quickly 
overspread by extensive inundations. 


CHAPTER II. 

Operations against the Bimnas, — hi Asam, — hiKachar , — - 
(U Chittagong , — Iktaciwient posted at Ramoo, — Burmas 
cross the Frontier in great Force, — Iriferioriiy of the 
British, — attacked by the Enemy, — Misconduct of the 
Irregulars, — Retreat and Flight of the Sipahis,^ Great 
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Alarm at Chittagong and Calcutta, — Inactivity of the 
Burmas. — Subsidence of the Panic, — Negrais and 
Cheduha reduced, — The British Lines at Rangoon 
harassed by the BurmaSj — Detachment sent against them, 

— unfavourable State of the Country. — Burma Force 
encountered . — Stockades stormed, — Attack on Stockade 
at Kemendine, — Repulsed. — Burma Messengers^ — Ob- 
feet to gam Time. — Troops sent against Kemendine^ — 
Entrenchment on the Way carried by Storm, — Great 
Slaughter. — Kemendine evacuated by the Enemy ., — occu- 
pied permanently by the British, — Sickness of the Troops^ 

— Unhealthiness of the Season, — Deficiency and Un- 
wholesomeness of Food, — Mortality — Re-appearance of 
the Burmas, — Defeat of Part of their Force, — Affair 
at Dalla, — Stockades at the Confiuence of the Rangoon 
and Lyne Rivers, — attacked by the Flotilla uith Troops 
on hoard, and stormed. — Land Column attack Stockades 
at Kamrut , — seven Stockades, two principal stormed, the 
Rest abandoned, — Burma Commander among the hilled, 

— Country inundated, — Expeditions by Water , — against 
Synam, — Dalla, — and by Sea against Tavoy, — Mergui 
Ye, — and Martaban, — Attempt to recover the Shwe-da- 
gon by the Invnlncrablesf ■ — War-boats captured. — 
Stockades on the River Bank destroyed. — Madras Troops 
sent against Kyklu, — repulsed with Loss. — A second 
Detachment sent against the Place, — found abandoned, 

— Entrenchments at Thantabain on the Lyne River, 
taken and destroyed, — Force enfeebled by Sickness. — 
Approach of Maha Bandoola with Sixty Thousand Men, 
— Brituh Force surrounded, — Burmas suffered to ad- 
vance: their Left attacked and defeated, — repulsed at 
Kemendine, — their Right attacked and routed, — Grand 
Army dispersed, — Rally at Kokien. — Attempts to burn 
Rangoon, — baffled . — Entrenchments at Kokien attacked 
and stormed. — Successes of the Flotilla. — Bandoola re- 
treats to Donabew, — altered Objects of the Campaign on 
the Part of the Burmas, 


BOOK HI. principal manifestation of the British power 

OHAF. n. ’ ^ was directed against Rangoon, the expulsion of the 
»— Burmas from the frontier countries which they had in- 

1824. vaded, was attempted with but partial success. A force col- 
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lected iu Asam, under Brigadier-General Me Morine,* moved BOOK III, 
from Goalpara, on the 13th of March; and advanced to chap.il 

Gohati, A\here the Burmas had thrown up stockades, but - 

abandoned them on the approach of the foi ce. The people 1824. 
of the country, who had been treated by the Burmas with 
the most unsparing cruelty, cordially welcomed the arrival 
of their deliverers ; but their unwarlike character and 
miserable condition, rendered their co-operation of little 
value ; and the great difficulty of procuring supplies, as 
well as the labour of traversing a country devoid of roads, 
overrun with jungle, and broken up by swamps and water- 
courses, compelled the Bi igadier to suspend his advance, 
sending forward a detachment of five companies of the 
46th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Bichards, 
to meet the Commissioner, who had arrived at Noagong, 
from Sylhet, across the Jyntia hills. Beinforced by Mr. 

Scott’s escort. Colonel Richards moved on to Kaliabar, 
and compelled the Burmas to continue their retreat in an 
easterly direction to Maura Mukh. There the Governor 
of Asam with a force of not more than a thousand men 
had stockaded himself ; but Colonel Richards, who, iu 
consequence of the death of Brigadier McMorine, had 
succeeded to the chief command, was unable for want of 
supplies to follow up his advantage. He returned, there- 
fore, to Gohati ; and as the rainy season set in, no further 
movement of any importance, on either side, was prac- 
ticable. The expulsion of the Burmas from Upper Asam 
was consequently deferred. 

The Burmas, as we have seen, had withdrawn from 
Kachar in the beginning of the year ; but it was only to 
return in greater force. In the beginning of June, they 
repeated their incursions from Manipur, eight thousand 
strong, and they gave out that they formed only the van 
of a more formidable armament. They advanced to the 
heights of Talain, Dudhpath, and Jatrapur, and stockaded 
themselves in their former positions. The weak division 
of native troops, which had been left at Sylhet, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Innes, advanced on the 27th June against 
the Burma stockade, at Talain, on the bank of the Barak 

1 It consisted of seven companies of the 46th N. I , and six of the Rung- 
poie Local Coips, the Dmapore Local battalion, a wing of the Champaran 
Local Coips, three brigades of six poundeis, and a small body of Irregular 
Horse, besides a gun-boat flotilla on the Bralimaputra. 
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BOOK HI. river. An attempt was made to dislodge the enemy ; but 
CHAP. u. their superior numbers and the strength of the position 

rendered it unsuccessful. The division retreated to Bha- 

1824, drapur ; and as the increasing inclemency of the weather 
suspended all operations, the Burmas retained their 
occupation of Kachar. 

The troops assembled for the protection of the south- 
eastern frontier were concentrated at Chittagong, under 
Colonel Shapland,* and a detachment was thrown forward 
to Ramoo, under the command of Captain Noton, con- 
sisting of five Companies of the 45th Native Infantry, 
with two guns, and details from the Mug levy and Chitta- 
gong Provincial battalion. Neither the numerical strength 
of the detachment, nor the quality of the troops, fitted 
it for so exposed a position, of the extreme peril of which, 
the authorities in Bengal seem to have been ill-informed. 
In like manner, as the Government of Bengal had directed 
its principal blow against what it deemed the most vul- 
nerable point of the Burma dominions, the Court of Ava 
had, with great judgment, directed its mam efibrt against 
the most feebly defended and easily accessible part of the 
British frontier. A force of more than ten thousand men 
was ordered to move through Arakan upon Chittagong, 
and the command was given to Maha Bandoola. The 
assemblage of this large body under a general who was 
known to have been a strenuous advocate of the war, and 
bore a high reputation for courage and enterprise, was well 
laiown both in Chittagong and Calcutta : but the stiength 
of the force and the character of the leader were strangely 
undervalued ; and it was believed, that the weak division 
at Chittagong was sufficient not only for the defence of 
the province, but even for the subjugation of Arakan. 
This misappreciation of the danger which impended over 
the frontier, could only be explained by a mistaken esti- 
mate of the inefficiency of the Burma equipment, and 
the pre-occupation of the Government by the expedition 
to Rangoon. Whatever was the cause, the inadequacy of 
the defensive arrangements in this quarter was signally 
punished ; and the consequences might have been still 

* The Chittagong division was fonned of the left wing of the 27th N I , five 
Companies of the 40th, and the Ist battalion of the 45th, a Provincial batta- 
lion, and a Mug levy, a corps of natives of Arakan recently enrolled 
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more disastrous, if the Burma general had continued his BOOK IlL 
movements with the spirit with which they were com- chap. ii. 
menced. — — 

The army of Arakan made its appearance on the Chit- 
tagong frontier in the beginning of May, nearly simulta- 
neously with the arrival of the British expedition at 
Rangoon. The Burmas crossed the Naf, and advanced to 
Retnapalang, within fourteen miles of Raraoo, where the 
force, actually mustering eight thousand men, was con- 
centrated under the four Rajas of Arakan, Ramn, Sando- 
way, and Cheduba, acting under the orders of Maha 
Bandoola, who remained with a reserve at Arakan. On 
the 13th of May, they advanced to a small river flowing 
past Ramoo, but were prevented from crossing it by the 
fire of the two six-pounders of Captain Noton’s detach- 
ment. On the 15th of May, they effected the passage. 

To oppose them, Captain Noton had not above three 
hundred and fifty regular infantry, even after being joined 
on the 11th by Captain Trueman with three weak Com- 
panies of the 40th . he had also with him two hundred 
and fifty provincials, and four hundred of the Mug levy ; 
but their evident unsteadiness, as the hour of encounter 
approached, shewed that no reliance could be placed upon 
any except the regular troops. His force was drawn up 
by Captain Noton behind a bank surrounding the encamp- 
ment ; his right was flanked by the river. About sixty 
paces in front was a tank, at which a strong picquet was 
stationed. At another tank to the rear, upon his left, 
were posted the Provincials, and the Mug levy . the regular 
Sipahis with the six-pounders formed his front. The 
Burmas took possession of a tank to the left of the en- 
campment, surrounded as usual by a high bank which 
screened them in some degree from the fire of the detach- 
ment ; and from which they pushed forward in their usual 
manner, sheltering themselves by burrowing in the ground, 
until on the morning of the 17th, they were within twelve 
paces of the picquets, with whom they exchanged a smart 
fire. The Provincials stationed at the tank on the left could 
no longer be kept to their post : they fled, and were followed 
by the levy. The tank was immediately occupied by the 
Burmas, who had spread into the rear ; and the position 
was untenable. A retreat was ordered, and for a short time 
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BOOK III. conducted with some degree of regulaiity, until the party 
CHAP. II. arrived at the bank of a small rivulet, when the men, 
— ’ harassed by the superior numbers and increasing boldness 
1824. of enemy, threw away their arras, and plunged m a 
disorderly crowd into the water. In the retreat, Captains 
Noton, Trueman, and Pringle, Lieutenant Grigg, Ensign 
Bennett, and Assistant-Surgeon Maysmore, were killed. 
Lieutenants Scott, Campbell, and Codrington escaped, the 
two former being wounded. Many of the Sipahis made 
their way in scattered parties to Chittagong, and the whole 
number missing were about two hundred and fifty, some 
of whom were sent prisoners to Ava, where they confirmed 
the Court in their opinion of the inesistible prowess of 
their soldiers, and in the confidence of their ultimate 
triumph. Nor were these notions wholly unshared by 
the inhabitants of the British provinces ; and Chittagong 
and Dacca were filled with consternation. The panic 
spread even to Calcutta ; and however absurd the sup- 
position, it was thought to be not impossible that a Burma 
force might penetrate through the Sunderbans to the 
metropolis of British India. Weak as was the detachment 
at Chittagong, a rapid movement of the Burmas might 
have compelled its retreat ; and Chittagong, and perhaps 
Dacca, might have been taken and destroyed ; but the 
opportunity was lost in idle exultation. Before opeiations 
were lesumed, the setting-in of the rains rendered the 
roads impassable ; and the reinforcements, which might 
have prevented the disaster at Ramoo, reached Chittagong 
early m June, and placed it out of danger.^ The occupa- 
tion of Rangoon had now also become a source of anxiety 
to the Couit of Ava ; and, although they affected to look 
upon it as a trap into which the invading armament had 
fallen, they found it necessary to recall their geneial and 
the choicest of their troops from Arakan to punish the 
intruders. The Arakan force consequently retired from 
Chittagong ; and the alarm which the late defeat had 
inspired yielded to a sense of security. The disaster at 
Ramoo reflected no dishonour on the British officers and 
regular troops. The misconduct and flight of the irregu- 
lars rendered the conflict hopeless against numbers, whose 

* His Majesty’s 44th, from Calcutta, and 18th, N I , from Dacca, two Kegi- 
ments of N.I. also arrived from Madras, besides cruizers and guii-boats 
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superiority required the same steady valour which the BOOK III. 
regular troops displayed in every individual of the entire chap. n. 
division, to have been successfully withstood. " 

While the expedition was pursuing its course to the 
Irawadi, detachments had been sent to reduce Negraisand 
Clieduba, under the respective commands of Major Wahab 
and Brigadier McCreagh. They rejoined the army at 
Rangoon early in June, having effected their objects. At 
the former, a stockade was stormed, and earned without 
loss, and some guns were captured : but no advantage 
appeared likely to result from the permanent possession 
of the island, which was found to be of inconsiderable 
extent and covered with impenetrable thicket. It was 
abandoned. Cheduba proved to be of more importance, 
and some resistance was experienced from a strong stock- 
ade which defended the chief town : it was, however, 
earned by storm. Of the Burma garrison, a great number, 
including their commander, were killed, and the rest 
crossed over to the mam land. The Raja was subsequently 
taken, and sent a prisoner to Fort William. Colonel 
Me Creagh then proceeded to Rangoon with Ills Majesty’s 
13th, which had formed part of the detachment, leaving the 
20tli Native Infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Hampton, 
and His Majesty’s sloop Slaney, to retain the occupation 
of the island, the inhabitants of w^hich readily submitted 
to British rule. 

The divisions that rejoined the mam body found, that, 
notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the weather, 
neither the British commander nor the Buima leaders 
intended to suffer it to be a season of inactivity. The 
latter had been joined by considerable reinforcements, and 
had commenced constructing stockades in every direction, 
so as to cut off the communication with the mteiior; 
while by night and day they kept up a harassing succession 
of attacks upon the picquets, sending parties through the 
jungle, who approached unperceived close to the sentinels, 
and killed any stragglers whom they found off their guard. 

Fire-rafts were also frequently sent down the stream, 
against whose mischievous effects it required the unceasing 
vigilance and activity of the seamen to defend the numer- 
ous vessels off Rangoon. In order to check these 
annoyances, and feel the strength of the Burmas, a recon- 
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noissance was made by General Campbell on the 26th 
May, with four comxianies of Europeans, two of the 13th, 
and two of the 38th, amounting to four hundred men, and 
two hundred and fifty Sipahis, and a gun and howitzer, 
from the Bengal Artillery. The path led at times thiough 
a close forest, and was obstructed, not only by natural 
impediments, but by trees, felled and strewn across it , and 
wheie it opened, it came upon fields of rice and plains 
knee-deep in water. Ram fell heavily, and the fatigue of 
dragging the guns became so great, that the cattle and 
men were completely exhausted when they had marched 
but about five miles from Rangoon. They were conse- 
quently sent back under the escort of the native soldiers, 
and General Campbell resumed his route with his handful 
of Europeans alone. At the distance of about eight miles, 
a body of the enemy, estimated at seven thousand stiong 
was discovered, having their fiont defended by two m- 
trenchments, breast high, with an interior ditch Dis- 
posing one company so as to keep the mam force m check, 
the other assailed the stockades ; and the men forced their 
way in by tearing down the stakes, or clambermg over 
them, with the assistance of each other. The Bun r as 
stood their ground for some short time, and a conflict 
hand to hand ensued, m which the superior hardihood and 
vigour of the European prevailed over barbarian eourage ; 
and the bayonet in the hands of the latter, piovcd a 
weapon, against which the heavy sword and short spear of 
the former were unavailing. A frightful carnage took 
place ; the siirvivois fled into the forest, and the stockades 
weie set on fire. The troops were then drawn up against 
the mam body, but no disposition was shewn by them to 
revenge the capture of the stockades, and the dnision 
slowly and unmolested returned to its cantonments. The 
British loss was comparatively inconsiderable.^ On the 
following morning. Brigadier Macbean, with two regiments 
marched towards the post occupied bytheBurmas; but 
no traces of them were observable. Another stockade 

* One officer. Lieutenant Howard of the 13th, was killed, and two Lieute- 
nants, Michel and 0’Halloran,of the 36th, were severely wounded , the former 
died a few days afterwards Nine rank and file weie killed, and twenty-live 
wounded. Of the Uui mas, above three hundied dead bodies were found m the 
stockades and adjacent fields. — Despatch, Sii A. Campbell, Ist June Docu- 
ments, 65 Ar 
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■was discovered, and stormed on the morning of the 30th, BOOK III. 
not far from the Great Pagoda. chap. ii. 

The capture of their stockades on the 28th and 30th — ■ 

J une, had no effect in discouraging the Burmas from their 
plan of surrounding the British troops in Rangoon, and 
either destroying them, or compelling them to surrender. 
Preparations on a large scale were begun, and works of 
great extent and strength were constructed at Kemendme, 
against which it was determined to make a joint attack 
from the shore and from the river. Three columns marched 
against the position on the northern and eastern faces, 
while two of the Company’s cruizers, and other armed 
vessels, having three hundred of IIis Majesty’s 41st on 
board, ascended the Irawadi. General Campbell was on 
board one of the cruizers. One column of Madras troops 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, soon came into action, 
but was unable to penetrate through the enemy’s outer 
entrenchments The second column, the Madras European 
Regiment, under Colonel Hodgson, although received by a 
heavy fire, might have succeeded in the attempt, but an 
unseasonable discharge of grape from some of tlie armed 
vessels crossing its line of advance, inflicted more damage 
than had been suffered from the enemy, and deterred the 
troops from prosecuting this assault. The third column 
failed to force its way through the thickets to any point 
where it could take xmrt in the engagement. The troops 
were ordered to retreat, and the vessels fell down the 
river, yielding to the Burmas the honour of the day, and 
inspiriting them to persevere in the contest. 

Previously to this failure, two several missions had ar- 
rived, which professed to have come from the newly ap- 
pointed Rewoon, or Governor of Rangoon, and from the 
Viceroy of Pegu, to demand the cause of attack upon 
Rangoon, and to propose a conference at Donabew with 
the British commissioners. This was declined. The mes- 
sengers of the Viceroy were apprised that the transmission 
of despatches to Ava would alone meet the wishes of the 
British officers ; and they promised to return with the 
Viceroy’s concurrence : but as they never again made 
their appearance, it was probable, that their purpose had 
been to observe the condition of the British force, and to 
obtain a suspension of hostilities. In this latter respect 
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BOOK III. they were disappointed, as arrangements were imme- 
CHAP. II. diately adopted for repeating the attack on Kemendine, 

- - Accordingly, on the 10th July, a strong force was sent 

1824. against that post and the stockades which had been 
erected between it and the Great Pagoda. It consisted of 
three thousand men, with four 18-pounders and four 
howitzers, under the Command er-in-Chief ; and two divi- 
sions of armed vessels were employed to assail tlie river 
face. On the march, a strong stockade was found about 
two miles from the town, of which the front faced a plain 
covered with water, and the other three-sides were imbed- 
ded in the surrounding forest. A strong Burma division 
occupied the post After battering the open face for an 
hour, a gap was effected, by which an opening was made 
for the storming column of the Madras European Regi- 
ment, and His Majesty’s 41st. At the same time, a second 
column of four companies of the 13th and 38th Regiments, 
clambered over the palisades in the rear of the entrench- 
ment The Burmas were thus hemmed in between tho 
two parties, and fell in great numbers before the i esistless 
bayonet. At this period of the war, the Burmas, expect- 
ing no quarter, fought with desperation when unable to 
escape, and requited the forbeaiance of the soldiers by 
tieacherous attempts against their lives, which pioved 
most fatal to themselves. Tho slaughter was in all cases 
disproportionate to the numbers engaged, and to the loss 
of the assailants. 

The force then moved on to tho attack of the Kernen- 
dine stockade , but by the time it had cleared a way 
through the thickets, and taken up its position opposite to 
the works, with the left resting on the river, and the right 
extending inland, night had set in, and the troops had to 
bivouac in the forest Batteries were also erected without 
loss of time, and notwithstanding heavy falls of lain, were 
ready to open at daybreak. A practicable breach was soon 
made ; but the total silence that prevailed in the enti ench- 
ment, rendered it probable, that the Burmas had not 
awaited the assault. This was the case : they had aban- 
doned their defence during the night, carrying with them 
their dead and wounded. As tho iiost of Kemendine formed 
a convenient station for commanding the passage of tho 
river above Rangoon, and could bo supported from Shwe- 
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da-gon hill, it was determined to occupy it permanently ; BOOK HI. 
and a hundred Europeans, with a Regiment of Madras chap. ii. 
Native Infantry were left as its garrison. The Burmas — — • 
drew back from their proximity to the British lines, and 
concentrated their forces at Donabew, above fifty miles 
from Rangoon. 

A short interval of inaction followed the capture of tho 
stockades at Kemendine, and nothing was felt of the 
enemy until the close of the month. The interruption of 
active operation on the part of the invaders was unavoid- 
able ; partly from the state of the country, but in a still 
greater degree from the first appearance of that sickness 
which continued to prevail during the remainder of the 
rainy season, and was attended with the most extensive 
mortality It began with an epidemic fever, which at- 
tacked individuals of all ranks, including the Commander- 
in-chief, and which, although rarely fatal, left the system 
so much enfeebled as to be peculiarly liable to maladies 
incidental to exposuie to tho heavy rams and scorching 
sun of a tropical climate. To aggravate these causes, the 
quantity and quality of the sujiplies provided for the troops 
proved defective. Relying upon the reported facility of 
obtaining cattle and vegetable food at Rangoon, it had not 
been thought necessary to embark any extraordinary 
stores op board the transports from Calcutta ; and tho 
Madnis troops landed with a still more limited stock. As 
soon as the deficiency was ascei tamed, arrangements were 
made to remedy it . but the arrival of provisions from 
Bengal demanded time, and in the interval tho troops 
were dependent for sustenance upon salt meat, much of 
which was in a state of putrescence, and biscuit originally 
of an inferior description, and further deteuorated by the 
influence of the climate in engendering rapid decomposi- 
tion. The want of sufficient and wholesome food aggra- 
vated the evil effects of the super-abundant moistuie of 
the atmosphere, and the evolution of deleterious vapours 
from the decaying vegetable matter of the surrounding 
thickets ; and the hospitals speedily became crowded with 
sick, beyond the means at command of remedial treat- 
ment. Fever and dysentery were the prevailing maladies, 
and were ascribable to local causes ; but scurvy and 
hospital gangrene by which they were followed, wero 
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BOOK HI, mainly attributable to the want of proper and salutary 
CHAP ir. nourishment. Such were the consequences of these com- 
' billed causes, that towards the end of the monsoon, 
1824. scarcely three thousand men were fit for active duty. 
Their spirit remained, however, unimpaired, and with the 
intermission of the wet weather, and the arrival of more 
adequate supplies, the troops, although their numbers 
were greatly thinned by disease and death, were restored 
in some degree to health and efficiency.* 

Disease was not, however, the only enemy which the 
British had to encounter ; and after a few weeks of repose, 
their exertions in the field were again attended with a re- 
newal of their triumphs, as well as by an aggravation of 
their sufieiings. Towards the end of June, the Burmas 
were observed crossing m considerable numbers from Dalla, 
on the light bank of the river, to the left above Kemen- 
dine ; and on the 1st of July, the forests in front of the 
Bengal lines were occupied by the enemy, while three 
columns, each estimated at a thousand stiong moved to 
the right, as if intending to interpose between the lines 
and the town. They were encountered by a comjDany of 
the 7th, and two of the 22ud Madras Infantry, with a 
couple of guns, under the personal direction of Geneial 
Campbell, and were soon diiven from their forwaid posi- 
tion and dispersed No fuither attack was mg,dc ; but 
the Burmas were evidently pursuing their former plan of 
hemming m the Biitish, and compelling them to retire, 
either by force of arms, or by the impossibility of avail- 
ing themselves of the resources of the country. The check 
received on the 1st, had no effect on their movements ; 
and on the following, a body marched upon Dalla. They 
were repulsed, but with the loss of the officer command- 
ing, Captain Isaacs of the Madras Army. As the town 
which had been deserted by the inhabitants, served only 

1 “During June, July, August, Septembei, a7id October, the average 
montbly admissions into tlie liospital fioin the Artillery, weic sixty-flvc l^uro- 
peans and sixty-two Natnes, being nearly one-third of the fonner, and one- 
tourth of the latter, and Urge as was this number, I am assured it was 
considerably less in proportion than that wdiich was exhibited by any (at least) 
European regiment, in citliei division of the army Of the Euiopcans, those 
who died weie a fraction less than one in twelve, of the Natives, something 
less than one m twenty On the setting m of the cold season, the general 
sichness began to decline, and troni Tanuary to July, 1825, was comparatively 
modLialc Pi Waddell on the Diseases among the British ti oops at Ran- 
goon.— 1 runs Medical and Physical Societ) of Calcutta, 3, 249. 
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to give cover to the enemy’s approaches, it was de- BOOK III. 
stroyed. chap. ii. 

The appointment of a new commander, the Thamba - 

Wungyi, in place of the Thekia Wungyi, who had failed 
to fulfil the injunction of the Court to annihilate the 
invaders, gave an additional impulse to the operations of 
the Burmas, and rendered them so daring and trouble- 
some, that Sir A. Campbell determined to drive the 
enemy to a greater distance They had taken up a very 
strong position, about seven miles above Rangoon, at a 
jilace where another bianch of the Irawadi, the Lyne, 
joins the Rangoon river ; and had there constructed three 
large stockades, which completely commanded the stream. 

The first of these, stood on the right bank of the Rangoon 
branch, about eight hundred yards below the junction of 
the rivers , the second, on the left bank, at a similar dis- 
tance , and the third, on the point of land at the con- 
fluence, which, from its having a small pagoda on it, was 
denominated Pagoda point. At Kamarut, a mile and a 
half above this, on the left bank of the Lyne, but at some 
distance from the bank, was a fourth stockade of still 
greater extent, connected with the others by subsidiary 
entrenchments. The works were defended by a force of 
at least ten thousand men. On the morning of the 8th of 
July, a flotilla consisting of two of the Company’s cruizers, 
and several smaller vessels, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Frazer, of IIis Majesty’s ship Larne, having on 
board General Campbell, with two hundred and sixty men 
of the 41st legiment, a coinjiany of the Madras European 
Regiment, and detachments of the 3rd, 10th, and 17th 
Madias Infantry, ascended the river. The fire fiom the 
vessels soon overpowered that of the stockades , and 
having effected a breach in the entrenchments on the 
right hand, the troops disembarked, and carried the work 
by storm. The second stockade, was in like manner taken 
by escalade ; and the third was abandoned. 

While these operations were proceeding against the 
works on the river, a column composed of detachments 
from the different European regiments, the 13th, 38th, 
and 89th, the Madras European Regiment, and the 7th 
Native Infantry, with artillery, under the command of 
Brigadier General Macbean, marched from the Shwe-da- 

VOL III. E 
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BOOK HI. gon upon Kamarut. The tlnckness of the forest com- 
CHAp. II. polled the return of the field-ordnance, with the exception 
" of some small howitzers ; and the march was fuither 

1824. impeded by heavy rain. The column, howevei, advanced 
to the edge of a plain, where they could distinguish a 
series of seven difieient stockades giving mutual support 
to each other, and occupied by a iiumeious body of troops, 
who manifested entire confidence in the impiegnabihty of 
their defences. After reconnoitring the woiks, General 
Macbcan ordered the nearest of the stockades to be at- 
tacked ; and it was immediately escaladed and taken by 
the 13th and 38th. As soon as it was cleared, the troops 
weie again formed and led against a second stockade, 
which they carried in an equally intrei)id nicinner In this 
attack, Major Sale, of His Majesty’s 13th, was engaged iii 
single conflict with a Burma of rank, who fell beneath his 
sword. The slaughter was feaiful, and those who fled 
from it w’cre too much alarmed to think of rallying Tho 
panic wais communicated to their companions , and the 
icmaimng stockades weie carried with little iCMstancc. 
An attempt of the fugitives to assemble on the skirts of 
the forest was fiustrated ))y a few d-schaiges of miis(pictiy ; 
and the wdiole of the entrenchments at Kamaiut weie m 
the possession of tho British. Eight hundred of the 
enemy w^cio found dead in the stockades, and nundiers of 
the wounded peiished in the thickets into wlncli they had 
been conveyed , among tho latter, was Tiiamba Wungyi, 
the Buima commander. The capture of so many stockades, 
and the delibeiate valour with which they wcio stormed 
and carried, almost exclusively by the bayonet, first struck 
terror into the Bui mas , and they learned no longer to 
think themselves secure within tho entrenchments. A 
strong impression was also made upon the Court and 
they now began, though reluctantly, to admit some doubt 
of their triumph, unless the genius of ]\Iaha Bandoola 
slioiild redeem the reputation ot their ai ms 

The inundation of the country, and tlie sickly state of 
the troops, precluded the jiossihility of oTcnsive ojiciations 
on an extensive scale. Sir A. Campbell conimed his 
movements, therefore, to the reduction of the districts 
winch were accessible by water. Syriam, the ancient 
capital of Pegu, near the junction of the Pegu iivcr with 
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that of RaDgoon, was attacked and taken on the 4th of BOOK 111. 
August, by a party of His Majesty’s 41st, the Madias chap. n. 
European Regiment, and 12th Madras N. I, and a division — — 
of seamen from the flotilla. The Buimas had foitified 
themselves m the old Portuguese factory, but had not 
courage to face an escalade. After a brisk fire, they fled 
as the troops advanced to the assault. A detachment was 
also sent to the opposite district of Dalla, where a stock- 
ade was in like manner deserted. Although harassing to 
the troops, these excursions had the effect of relieving the 
inhabitants from the military consciiption to which they 
were subject and some of them now ventured to leturn 
to Rangoon. The people of Pegu also began to chensh 
hopes of being enabled to shake off the yoke which they 
had borne for the last sixty years, and again becoming an 
indeiicndent kingdom under some descendant of their 
former kings. All cncouiagement to this effect was, liow- 
ever, abstained fi om as it was thought that it might entail 
upon the Company the obligation of upholding a govern- 
ment incompetent to defend itself, and involve the Biitish 
in an embarrassing connection, unlikely to be attended 
with advantage. It was, therefore, lesolved not to coun- 
tenance any insurrectional movements amonst the Talains, 
or people of Pegu ‘ and this cautious policy made them 
backwaid in identifying their interests with those of the 
invaders. 

The naval resources which weio available induced Sir A. 

Campbell to extend his operations against the mai itime 
possessions of Ava , and at the end of August, a division, 
consisting of His ]\Iajesty’s 89th and the 7th Madias 
Infantry under Lieut. -Colonel Miles, with sevcial gun- 
bugs and cruizers, were sent against the coast of Tenaseiim, 
a narrow but productive strip of laud, extending four 
hundred miles along the bay of Bengal towards the south, 
in which diiection it was bounded by the Malay states 
dependent on Siam, while, on the east, a range of moun- 
tains separated it fiom that kingdom. The chief towns, 

Tavoy and Mergui, speedily fell into the hands of the 
British. At the former, a party friendly to them, headed 
by the second in authority, seized upon the Governor, and 
delivered up the town. At Mergui, some resistance was 
expel leiiced. but after the fire from the defences was 
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BOOK III. silenced by the cruizers, the troops landed and stormed 
CHAP. II. the principal stockade. The people, a mixed race of 
■ Burmas and Pegiiers, at first fled ; but shortly afterwards 

1824. returned, and submitted readily to their new masters At 
the same time, the reduction of the whole of the Tena- 
serim provinces was completed, by the capture of 
Martaban, a considerable town on the Sanluen river ; and 
the subjugation of the district of Ye, by a detachment of 
His Majesty’s 41st, and the 3rd N. I , under Lieut -Colonel 
Goodwin. Some resistance was encountered at Martaban, 
where the Burmas were in considerable strength, and of 
which the defences were formidable * the stockades were, 
however, carried by the combined exertions of the naval 
and land forces, without any heavy loss. Ye tendered a 
voluntary surrender ; the Burma troops abandoning the 
neighbourhood, and withdrawing to the vicinity of Ran- 
goon. Thither, also, the Europeans returned, wliile the 
Native troops were left to garrison the conquered 
provinces, in the northern districts, as in the southern, 
the people, principally Talains or natives of Pegu, after a 
short interval of alarm and flight, returned to their habi- 
tations ; and the resources of Tenasenm became fully 
disposable They were found to be of importance ; 
furnishing supplies of vegetables and of cattle to Rangoon 
and affording a comparatively healthy station, to which 
the convalescents of the army might be sent with ad- 
vantage. 

On their part the Burmas were not idle ; and although 
equally prevented from moving m large bodies by the 
state of the country, they hovered round the British out- 
posts on cither bank of the river, and kept up a series of 
petty but harassing manoeuvres. A body of picked men, 
supposed to be protected by charms and amulets against 
wounds, attempted a night assault upon the jiost at the 
Great Pagoda, but were easily repulsed, and taught, by the 
loss of twenty of their number, the fallacy of their fancied 
invulnerability. On the Dalla side of the river, a small 
post, which had been established to hold the Burmas in 
check, and was supported by several gun-brigs anchored 
in an adjacent inlet of the main river, was attack^^d on the 
night of the 5th September, while a number of war-boats 
attempted to cut off the gun-brigs. Both attacks were 
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repuked ; and the boats of the Larne, which had been BOOK III, 
manned and rowed up the creek, at the first alarm, put chap ir. 

the Burma flotilla to flight, and captured five of their 

number. On the Rangoon river, above Pagoda Point, the 1^24. 
Burmas had erected stockades, and were busy in pieparing 
fire-rafts, when they were disturbed by a detachment of 
European and native troops, under Brigadier-General 
Fraser, who had succeeded General Macbcan, in the com- 
mand of the Madras division, and by a naval force under 
Captain Chads of His Majesty’s ship Arachne, which had 
joined the squadron. The combined force ascended the 
river about twenty miles, and discovered and destioyed 
several stockades, the Burmas m which, after exchanging 
their fire with the flotilla, fled as soon as the tioops were 
landed for the assault, evincing the impression which had 
been made upon their fears by the destruction which had 
hitheito befallen their entrenchments A circumstance 
occuned, however, at this time, which might have been 
expected to have re-ammated their confidence in their 
system of making war. 

In the beginning of October, information having been 
received that the Burmas had strengthened themselves at 
Kyklu, about fourteen miles from Rangoon, Sir A. Camp- 
bell detei mined to dislodge them ; and, m order to gratify 
the Madras troops, who felt aggrieved that they had not 
hitherto been allowed to lead the way to victory, but had 
been employed only to second and support the Europeans, 
the enterprise was entrusted to them alone ; a brigade of 
the 3id and 34th Native Infantry, about eight hundred 
strong, with two howitzers, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith, being sent against the enemy. He marched 
early on the 4th of October, and, after some delay and 
fatigue occasioned by the state of the country, arrived 
towards evening at an entrenchment occupied by the 
Bui mas. An attempt to carry it by escalade was defeated, 
with the loss of Lieutenant Campbell of the Pioneers, 
who was mortally wounded. The howitzers were then 
brought up, and after a few discharges, the work was taken 
in flank, and the Burmas retreated into the thickets adja- 
cent. From information obtained from the prisoners, it 
appeared that the Burmas were m greater force at Kyklu 
than had been anticipated, and Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
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BOOK HI. applied for a reinforcement of a detachment of European 
CHAP. II. troops. The Commander-in-Chief refused to allow any 
■ European soldiers to be sent,' but despatched three hun- 
1824 (ired of the Madras Infantry, with two more field-pieces, 
and witli these Colonel Smith marched upon Kyklu on 
the morning of the 7th. On his approach to the position, 
a succession of breastworks arrested his advance. They 
were stormed, but with unavoidable delay ; and it was 
five in the afternoon before the force arrived at the prin- 
cipal stockade, resting on an eminence on its right, the 
summit of which was covered by a fortified Pagoda. A 
column of attack under Major Wahab was directed to ad- 
vance against the stockade in front, while another under 
Captain Williamson diverged to the right, to assault it in 
flank. A third column formed a reserve, while a party of 
the 28th N. I. was directed to carry tlie Pagoda The 
Burmas permitted the column of attack to approach 
within sixty yards without firing a shot, when they poured 
upon them a fire of grape and musquotry, so steadily 
maintained, that the Sipahis quailed beneath it. Major 
Wahab and the leading officers and men were killed or 
wounded, and the remainder, losing their self-command, 
lay down to screen themselves fioiu the fire. The party 
sent against the Pagoda had been unable to make any im- 
pression upon the post, and had fallen back, pursued by 
the Burmas. The column that was to have taken the 
works in flank had not made its appearance. Hopeless of 
retrieving the day. Colonel Smith ordered a retreat, which 
began with some degree of order, but soon degenerated 
into a flight ; and the men rushed in a confused mass 
down the hill, closely followed by the Burmas. The pursuit 
was checked by the approach of Captain Williamson’s 
division, which, unable to penetrate through the thicket, 
had reti aced its steps, and debouched m time to oppose 
a steady front to the enemy. The column of reserve also 
succeeded in rallying the fugitives; and the whole re- 
treated in good order to Todaghee, where they arrived at 

' See Lieutenant Havelock’s account of tins transaction he justly observes . 
*‘the catastrophe at Kaikloo is to be attributed to a false partition of foice 
Native soldiers are most effective when associated with Europeans the 
absence of the latter on this occasion evidently originated in feelings incom- 
patible with the real mtciests and reputation of the army — Mumoirion the 
Campaigns of Ava, p 124 * 
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eleven at night. Two officers* and twenty men were killed, BOOK III. 
and SIX officers and sixty men were wounded m this affair, cuap. n. 
A report was forwarded to Ava, that a great victoiy had — — 
been won , and the fact was conhrmed by the transmission 
of the arms and accoutiements of the fallen soldiers. 

Great exultation was manifested, and commendations and 
rewards conferred upon the Tsada Woon, who commanded 
the Burma force. 

Whatever may have been the inducement to incur the 
hazard of discomfiture at Kyklu, its actual occurrence was 
too obviously mischievous, and was too intolerable to the 
spiiit of the army to be passed over without retiibutiou. 
Immediate measures were adopted to remedy the evil con- 
sequences of the disaster, and a foice of four hundred and 
twenty Europeans, and three hundred and fifty Native 
Infantry, with three field-pieces, was detached against 
Kyklu, on the afternoon of the 17th, under Brigadier 
M^Creagh On approaching the position, the division 
found the mangled bodies of those who fell on the 7th, 
suspended to the trees by the road-side, after having 
suffered every mutilation that barbarian cruelty could 
devise. The sight served to rouse the indignation of the 
troops, and they pressed on eagerly to revenge their com- 
panions in arms. Their vengeance was disappointed : the 
enemy had not waiteil for the certain retaliation, but had 
fallen back to Koghahi, where he was reported to have 
received reinforcements, and thrown up entrenchments. 

Brigadier M^Creagh continued his maich to the sijot indi- 
cated, but found no other vestige of the Buniias than an 
unfinished and abandoned stockade. Having destroyed 
the woi ks at the different stations, the division returned 
to Rangoon without the loss of a man. 

Nor Avas the expedition to Kyklu the only action at this 
period, notwithstanding the physical obstacles to military 
operation and the crippled condition of the force, which 
evinced the spirit of both the naval and military services. 

The brother of the King of Ava, the Prince of Tharawadi, 
who had been placed at the head of the Burma army, had 
continued in position with his mam body at Donabew, but 

* Captain Allen and Lieutenant Bond of the 34th Madras N I Lieutenant 
Trant, who was wnth the columns, and has given a very distinct account of the 
actio a, makes the killed amount to lorty. — Two Years in Ava, p, 97. 
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BOOK III. had detached a part of his force under the Kye Wungyi, a 
CH.VP. II. principal member of the ministry', to Thantabain on the 

Lyne river. Here he was attacked, on the 8th of October, 

1824. "by Major Evans, with three hundred of His Majesty’s 
38th, one hundred of the Madras Light Infantry, with a 
detachment of Artillery and a division of gun-boats, the 
flotilla being commanded by Captain Chads. The party 
proceeded by water. On the 7th they arrived opposite to 
Thantabain, which was defended by three breast-works of 
timber, and fourteen war-boats, each carrying a gun. After 
exchanging a brisk fire, the troops and sailors landed, and 
stormed the works. On the following morning they at- 
tacked and captured the principal stockade, winch was of 
great strength, being two hundred yaids long by one 
hundred and eighty broad, and constiucted of solid tim- 
bers fifteen feet high, having an interior platfoim eight 
feet from the ground, on which a number of small iron and 
wooden guns were arranged, while a battery of seven 
pieces of ordnance of larger calibre were placed in bat- 
tery along the lower part of the work, through openings 
pierced for the muzzles of the guns The Bui mas, after 
one or two ineffective discharges, fled from the approach 
of the storming party, and the entienchment was cap- 
tured without loss. In it was found a temporary building 
for the accommodation of the Kye Wungyi, perforated m 
many places by the balls from the flotilla ; a circumstance 
which, no doubt, contributed to the rapid evacuation of 
the stockade. The works were destroyed, and the force 
returned to Rangoon, 

The rains which had intermitted in October, returned 
with great violence in the beginning of November . and as 


* Although the Burma form of Government is that of an absolute dcspotiim, 
the Kmg is aided in his administration by two councils, a public and a prny 
one The fiist consists of four members, entitled Wungyees, properly wiitten 
Wun-kri “ Wun ” meaning literally a burthen, but m this case denoting an 
office of importance The members of this council aie considered competent 
to the discharge of all responsible duties, whether civil or military ^ ‘so aro 
their deputies, or Wun-doks, of whom also there are four The council 13 
completed by eight or ten Saradhaugyis, or Secretaries The Privy Council 
consists also of four members, styled Atv>en-wuiis, or inside officers, being the 
private advisers of the King They have their Secretaries, or 'ihandauthans. 
The Governor of apiovince is styled Myo-wun, and his deputy Ke-wun, while 
the head of a township is the Myo-thugyi All these, and all other public 
officers, ai e expected to discharge military, as well as judicial, and fiscal duties , 

and the whole male adult population of the country is liable to conscription. 

Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, p. 395. 
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the transports with fresh stores had not yet reached BOOK 111, 
Rangoon, the continuance of the same causes, an unhealthy chap. ii. 
climate and unwholesome food, admitted of no material 
alleviation of the sickness. Scarcely thirteen hundred ^^24. 
Europeans, many of whom were enfeebled by recent 
disease, were fit for duty ; and the native regiments were 
similarly reduced, both in numbers and vigour. The suf- 
ferings of the troops were, however, forgotten, in the pro- 
spect of new triumphs ; and the approach of danger stimu- 
lated them to exeitions of which they could scarcely have 
been deemed capable. A final effort to drive the invaders 
into the sea, or bring them in chains to be subjected to 
ignominy and torture at Ava, was now to be made , and 
Maha Bandoola, having added to the troops recalled from 
Arakan all the reinforcements which the utmost exertions 
of the Government could levy, was marching at the head 
of a reputed host of sixty thousand men, to annihilate 
the British army at Rangoon. He arrived in the vicinity of 
the British lines in the beginning of December, and was 
allowed to take up the position he selected without inter- 
ruption, it being the policy of the Commander-in-Chief to 
encourage his presumption, and thus bung the enemy com- 
pletely within reach before striking a decisive blow The 
array of the Burma army, which was supported on the right 
by a numerous flotilla of war-boats and fire-iafts on the river, 
extended from the Irawadi, opposite to Dalla, in a semi- 
circular diiectiou, past Kemendine and the Great Pagoda, 
facing the Bengal lines, and rested its left on the b.ink of 
the Puzendoon creek, half a mile from Rangoon on the 
east. The front was covered in most places by thick 
jungle, but, where open, was protected by bieast-woiks 
and stockades, which were constructed with singular ra- 
pidity and skill. Of the Burma force, half were armed 
with musquets, the rest with swords and spears. They 
had a number of ginjals, or small cannon, carrying balls of 
from SIX to twelve ounces, and some pieces of heavier 
though not very serviceable artillery. A body of five 
hundred Casay horse, mounted on the small but sturdy 
ponies of the country, formed their cavalry. The key of 
the British position was the Great Pagoda, which was 
armed with twenty pieces of artillery, and occupied by 
three hundred men of His Majesty’s 38th. The 28th 
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BOOK HI. Madras Infantry was stationed at its base. Along the 
CHAP. 11 heights to the town, were posted His Majesty’s 13th, with 

some guns on their right. The remainder of the force 

1824. arranged communicating with Rangoon, which was 

further defended by the shipping. A post in front of the 
lines, originally a Buddhist convent, was occupied by two 
hundred of the Madras European Infantry and some 
Sipahis, with guns ; and the stockade of Kemendine, 
which covered the left rear of the position, was held by 
the 26th Madras Native Infantry and a few of the Madias 
European Regiment, under Major Yates. IIis IMajesty’s 
sloop Sophia, under Captain Ryves, and the Satellite gun- 
brig, anchored off Kemendine, materially added to its 
defensive strength. 

Between the 1st and 5th of December, the Burmas dis- 
played incessant activity, in advancing their woi ks close 
to the British lines, and in repeated attacks upon the 
stockade of Kemendine, shewing that they accurately esti- 
mated its imiiortance. Their efforts were repulsed with 
distinguished gallantry. They kept up a constant fire also 
upon the vessels in the river from the opposite bank, but 
did little execution. Nor were their fire-rafts, although 
launched with persevering diligence, productive of much 
detriment. No serious attempt was made to chock their 
jirogress; although, on the 1st, a division under Major 
Sale, attacked the left of the enemy, drove them into the 
forest, and destroyed their entrenchments,^ and on the 
following morning, two sorties were made from the 
Pagoda, which in like manner compelled the Burmas to 
conceal themselves in the adjoining jungle. As soon as 
the troops retned, they returned to their position, and 
resumed their works , and, as by the fifth of the month, 
they had begun to be troublesome along the front. Sir A. 
Camjibell conceived that the period had arrived for a 
general attack upon them. A party of gun-boats was ac- 
cordingly sent up the Puzendoon creek, to take the 
Burmas in flank, while two columns, one eleven hundred 
strong under Major Sale, and the other of six hundred 
under Major Walker, moved upon their left. Both columns 
forced their way through the Burma entrenchments, and 

* In tins action Capta n O’Shea killed, and five ofiicers of the 13t]i Mere 
Tvounded. 
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broke and scattered tlieir defenders, until the whole of the BOOK IIT 
left of the enemy was driven from the field, with the loss chap. n. 

of their guns, and military and working stores Tlieir loss 

was also severe, while that of the British was inconsider- 1824. 
able ; except in the death of Major Walker, who was shot 
at the head of his column. 

Although dislodged from his position on the left, Maha 
Bandoola did not think it necessary to quit the field, but 
concentiating his troops on the centre and the right, com- 
manded them to push forward their trenches in the direc- 
tion of the Great Pagoda, luitil they weie within a hundred 
yards of the mound. To chase them finally from this 
vicinity. Sir A. Campbell ordered an attack to be made 
U 2 ion them, on the 7tli December, in four columns, com- 
manded severally by Lieuts -Colonels Mallet, Biodio, and 
Pailby, and Captain Wilson, Major Sale, with his division 
acting upon the enemy’s left and rear The advance of 
the columns \Nas preceded by a heavy cannonade They 
were leccived with a brisk fire from the enemy , but us 
soon as they neared the trenches, the Bui mas fled, and 
the gland army, which was to have flood Ava fiom the 
piosonco of the invadeis, was completely loutcd and dis- 
organised. The division which had been iireviously en- 
gaged m fruitless attacks upon Kemendme, made a final 
attempt on the morning after the action at the Pagoda, 
but vas again repulsed, and desisted from the enterpxise. 

A body which continued to occupy the stockades at Dalla, 
was diiven from them on the 10th, by a party of IIis 
Majesty’s 89th, and some Native tioops • and the neigh- 
bouili(H)d of Rangoon was considered to be no longer in- 
fested by a hostile foice. With that pci seveiance, how- 
ever, which so lemaikably characterised the Burma com- 
manders, and the elasticity with which they recovered 
from defeat, it soon appeared that they were still in the 
neighbourhood . and it was ascertained that they had 
thrown up strong defences at Kokien, about four miles 
laorth of the Great Pagoda, where twenty thousand men 
had rallied, under the command of Maha Thilwa. It was 
necessary to dislodge them, and compel their removal to a 
greater distance, not only m completion of the military 
movements which had hitherto been so successful, but m 
order to protect Rangoon from the moie insidious projects 
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BOOK III, of the Burmas, to effect its destruction. On the night of 
CHAP. II. the 14th, an extensive conflagration, attributed to incen- 
diaries, broke out at once in different places, by which the 
1824. jxiat huts were speedily consumed ; and a great part of the 
town was laid in ashes. The flames were fortunately sup- 
pressed by the exertions of the garrison and the sailors of 
the squadron, without having done any injury to the 
public stores ; and without any attempts of the enemy to 
take advantage of the temporary confusion and embar- 
rassment which succeeded. Accordingly, on the 15th 
December, two columns, the right formed of detach- 
ments of His Majesty’s 13th, and the 17th and 24th N. I. 
with one field-piece, and sixty men of the Governor- 
General’s Body-Guard, the whole six hundred strong, 
under Brigadier Cotton, who had recently taken the com- 
mand of the Bengal division , and the left, eight hundred 
stioiig, composed of detachments of the 38th, 41st, and 
89th King’s Regiments, and the Madras European Regi- 
ment, and of the 9th, 12th, 28th, and 30th, N. I, with five 
guns, and the lest of the Body-Guard, commanded by 
General Campbell himself, marched upon the vroiks at 
Kokien. The latter was intended to assail them in front ; 
while the former was to make a detour and attack them in 
the rear The works weie strong and extensive, consist- 
ing of two large stockades on either flank, connected by 
six circular entrenchments, the whole being three miles in 
circumference. The left column, on reaching the point of 
attack, was divided into two portions, which were respec- 
tively directed against the two iirincipal stockades. The 
right column, on arriving in the rear of the left stockade, 
was for some time exposed to a heavy fire, by which the 
13th which led the division, and which had signalised 
itself in every action in which the regiment had been 
engaged, suftered severely. Three officers were killed,* 
and Major Sale and several others were wounded ; but 
nothing could arrest the progress of the troops, and the 
entrenchment was carried at the point of the bayonet. 
At the same time, the 38th had escaladed the front face 
of the stockade, and the Burmas, hemmed in by the assail- 


1 Lieutenants Darby, Petre, and Jones, two Serjeants, and seven rank and 
file, were killed eight officers, inclrding Majors Sale and Deiinie, two Ser- 
jeants, and forty privates, were wounded. 
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ants, fell in great numbers. The other principal stockade BOOK III. 
was captured with equal celerity by the 89th, and in chap. ir. 

twenty minutes the whole of the works were in possession ' ■ 

of the British.' The Burnias sustained a severe loss on IS-'k 
this occasion, as the fugitives were intercepted by the 
Govei nor-General’s Body-Guard, a detachment of which 
had recently joined from Bengal, and proved of great ser- 
vice 111 the ensuing operations. Equal success attended 
the British arms on the river ; and the boats of the men- 
of-war, and gun-boats towed by the Diana steamer, cap- 
tured and destroyed a number of war-boats and fire-rafts. 

The dispersion of the grand army was thus completed ; 
and the Burma General, retiring to Donabew, employed 
himself with the most laudable resolution and activity in 
rallying and re-organising his army, and placing it under 
the shelter of entrenchments of more than ordinary 
strength and extent. The character of the war was in 
fact clianged. The Burmas no longer ventured upon 
offensive operations, but confined their objects to the 
defence of the line of the river, and the exclusion of the 
British from any communication with the upper piovinces. 

The ill-success with which this policy was attended, we 
shall hereafter describe ; and in the mean time, advert to 
the events which had occuri ed iii other quarters. 


CHAPTER III. 

Asam — Advance of the British Troops. — Retreat of the 
Burmas to the Fort of Rangpur. — Dissensions of the 
Qari ison , — capitulate . — Burmas evacuate Asam ^ — renew 
the Invasion in Concert with the Sing f os, — their Stockades 
taken, and they finally retire . — Kachar — Army assembled 
for the Invasion of Ava from Kachar . — Nature of the 
Country, — Impossibility of Advance, — Project abandoned, 
— the Burmas driven from Manipur by Gambhir Sing. 
Araltan . — Large Army and Flotilla assembled for the 
Invasion of Ava by Way of Araltan , — difficulty of pro^ 

’ Besides the loss suffered by the 13th, the casualties of the day, weie, six 
killed, and eiKhty*flve wounded, of the lattei, Lieutenant O’Hanton, Bengal 
Artillery, died of his wounds. 
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curing Carriage , — Discontent of Bengal Troops — Insicb^ 
ordination of the Regiments at Barrackpore, — ordered on 
Service , — Grievances un-redressed. — 47^/i in a state of 
Mutiny, — Measures for its Suppression — Troops col- 
lected at Barrackpore. — Mutineers fired upon,' — Some 
killed, others taken and sentenced to Death, or to Impri- 
sonment, — Rome executed, — the Rest pardoned . — Difiicult 
Progress of the Army in Arakan . — Road along the Coast 
crossed hy wide Estuaries — Passage of the Naf , — of the 
Myoo — Army collected on the Koladyne . — Repulse of the 
Flotilla at Kiung-pala. — Advance of the Army towards 
Arakan , — opposed hy the Enemy — First attempt to cross 
the Hills unsuccessful, — the Burma Position turned , — 
Arakan occupied, — Burma Force evacuates the Pro vi ace, 
— Sandoway and Ravire reduced. — Attempts to discover 
Passes over the Mountains to Ava unsuccessful — Ua- 
healthiness of Arakan, — extreme Sickness and Mortality 
of the Troops, — the Town abandoned, 

BOOK III. A S soon as the Biitisli troops in Asam found it noces- 
CHAP. III. sary to fall back to Gohati, the Burmas returned to 
— the stations whence they had been expelled, and renewed 
1824. their work of spoliation in the ailjacent districts. It was, 
therefoie, determined to effect their final expulsion , and 
Lieut -Colonel Richards, having been placed in coniinand 
of a Native force, about three thousand strong, v.as in- 
structed to perfoiin the duty.’ Although the state of the 
countiy delayed the movement of his cntiie division ; }et, 
towards the end of October, two detachments wcie sent 
in advance by water, to check the predatory incursions of 
the enemy. Major Waters, with part of the Dinapore 
battalion, proceeded to Raha Chowki and Noagong , and 
Major Cooper, v/ith a wing of the Champaran Light In- 
fantry, to Kaliabar, The first division, on arriving at 
Raha Chowki, found the Burmas unjiretiared for an attack, 
and dispersed among the villages. In their flight many 
were killed and taken. They were followed to Noagong, 
where tlie Boora Raja, the Burma Governor of Asam was 


I This diviMon ^vas formed of the 4Gth and 57th Kegnnonts (T 
Infantry, the Kuni^poie and Dinagcpoie Local Battalions, Champa i<in Liujht 
Infantry, details of artillery and a body of Inegular Hoise, with a llutilla ot 
gun-boats 
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entrenched with thirteen hundred men. He did not await BOOK. III. 
the arrival of the detachments, but retreated with so chap. m. 
much precipitation as to render it impossible to oveitake " ■> 

him. The division under Major Cooper, having on its ^^25. 
route dispersed a body of the enemy, found Kahabar aban- 
doned. These advanced iiositions being secured. Colonel 
Eichaids moved the remainder of his force , but, as his 
march lay along the river, the stores and baggage were 
transported in boats that had to be tracked against the 
cuirciit, and his progress was, therefore, somewhat tedious. 

It vas not until the 6th January, that the whole were 
conccntiatcd at Maura Mukh, on the Brahmaputra, one 
hundred and twenty miles from Gohati, clearing the 
country, as they advanced, of several detached parties of 
{lie Bui mas on their flanks, and compelling them to retire 
further to the cast ; at first to Jurhath, and then to Bang- 
pur, the capital of Upper Asam, situated on the Dikho 
river, a feeder of the Brahmaputra. Colonel Bichards 
arrived at Bangpur on the 29th, and having earned by 
escalade a sti ong stockade erected across the road, invest- 
ed the south face of the fort, a scpiai e building of masonry, 
on the walls of which two huiidicd pieces of ordnance of 
various cahbie were mounted, and the approacli to vhich 
was defended by deep swamps and a ditch. Arrangements 
\vcrc made to batter the walls, and effect a breacli, when 
pro23osals for sui lender were received The gaiiison con- 
sisted of Burmas and Asamese ; the latter being the fol- 
loweis of the chiefs who had been ojiposod to the Baja, 

Chandra Kanta, and had called in the aid of the Bnimas. 

The presence of danger had disposed many of them to 
dcseit their allies , and violent dissensions had foi some 
time prevailed among them, m the course of which, the 
head of the party, the Boora Baja, had recently been mur- 
dered at Jorhath. Two of the surviving chiefs now m 
Bangpur, the Sham Phokan and Bagli Phokan, weie de- 
sirous of making terms with the English , and they suc- 
ceeded in persuading the opposing jiaity to permit tho 
despatch of an embassy to Lieut.-Colonel Bichaids, to 
learn the conditions which they might expect As tho 
season was advanced, and difficulties and delays in bring- 
ing up supplies might be anticipated, it was thought pru- 
dent to permit such of the garrison as continued hostile, 
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BOOK III. to withdraw into the Burma territory, on condition of 
CHAP. HI. their abstaining from any act of aggression on their 

retreat. Those, who were willing to submit, were allowed 

to remain in Asam. The terms were accepted. Sham 
Phokan with seven hundred followers surrendered. There 
were about nine thousand of both sexes and all ages, in- 
cluding two thousand fighting men, who marched towards 
the frontier ; but many fell off b}’^ the way, and established 
themselves in Asam. The occupation of Rangpur and the 
retreat of the Burmas successfully terminated the opera- 
tions of the campaign, and rendered Asam a British pro 
Vince There still continued, however, a demand for 
the exertions of the British officers to restrain the 
lawless habits of the Smg-fos, and other barbarous 
border tribes ; who, taking advantage of the disorders 
consequent on the Burma invasion, overran and laid 
waste the adjacent districts, and carried oft great num- 
bers of the inhabitants as slaves. The deteimination 
which was shewn to prevent and punish the outrages of 
these tubes, induced them to make common cause with 
the Bui mas, and in May, a joint force of Burmas and 
Smg-fos entrenched themselves at Dafa Gam and Bisa 
Gam, villages on the Nao-dihing river. These were suc- 
cessively attacked on the 9th and 11th June, by a detach- 
ment of the 57th Native Infantry, under Lieutenants 
Neufville and Ker. Little resistance was made at the 
former. At the latter the Burmas drew up in front of 
their stockades, as if with an intention of giving battle ; 
but a corresponding move being made by the Sipahis, 
their courage failed, and they retired into tlieir entiench- 
ments Being closely followed, they attempted no stand, 
but evacuated the whole of the stockades, five in number, 
as the troops advanced to the charge, without firing a shot. 
On the following moining, the enemy was pin sued to the 
passes in the mountains, by a party under Ensign Boyle, 
less with the expectation of overtaking them, than that 
of rescuing the captives they were carrying into slaverv. 
The hope was not disappointed ; and, although the enemy 
were seen from the toj) of the first pass, making their way 
across the second, at a distance which precluded the 
chance of coming up with them, they had quickened their 
advance only by abandoning much of their spoil and leav- 
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ing their prisoners behind. Many hundreds of Asameso BOOK III 
were redeemed from certain bondage, and restored to their chap ii». 
native villages. Ariangements were subsequently made ’ 

with the barbarian tribes of Upiier Asam, by which they 
were converted into dependents and allies, and detached 
from all connection with Ava 

The operations in Asam had been regulated by the 
principles originally laid down, and had been confined to 
the expulsion of the Burmas fiom the province Adher- 
ence to a similar piudent policy in Kachar w’ould have 
obviated much embarrassment and disappointment, and 
avoided an enormous and fruitless expense. Wlieii, how- 
ever, the difficulties m which the expedition to Rangoon 
was involved weie made known to the Government, and it 
appeared doubtful whether the Briti-h force under General 
Campbell w'ould be able to penetrate into the interior of 
the country, the views oiigmally entertained were depart- 
ed from, and plans were suggested which leccived the 
earnest suppoit of the Commander-m-Chief, lor an inva- 
sion of Ava, by two considerable aimamcnts, one of which 
was to penetrate fioni Kachar, thiough IManipur, into the 
valley of the Ningti iiver, falling into the Irawadi , the 
other fiom Chittagong thiough Arakan, and acioss the 
mountains into Ava, wheie it was to effect a junction 
with the army of Rangoon The Burmas had shewn that 
such routes existed ; and it was rather hastily concluded 
that they would bo equally piacticablo to disciplined 
troops encumbeicd with heavy baggage, stores, and aitil- 
lery. The consequences wcic sucli as might have been 
anticipated fiom so inacciuate an estimate of the diffi- 
culties to bo oveicome. 

The force that was assembled on the Sylhet frontier for 
the Kachar campaign, m the cold weather of con- 

sisted of above seven thousand men, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Shuldham * No opposition wois to 
be apprehended fiom the enemy, for the Burmas had 
abandoned all their posts m Kachar , and the exertions of 
the Court of Ava on the side of Rangoon, prevented the 

1 U was formed of six Regiments of N.I the 7th, 44th, and 45111, bi igided 
as the 3rd lingade, and the 14th, 39th, and 52nd, as the 4th Biigadc two 
Companies of Artillery, four of Pioneers, the S>lhet Locil Corps, a Coips of 
Cavalry, Blah ’s Ii regular Horse, and a hoily of Kachans and Manipuris, about 
five hundred strong, under Raja Gambhir Sing 
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BOOK Iir. possibility of their reinforcing to any extent their paities 
OHAF. III. in Manipur. The army had, liowover, much more formid- 

able foes to contend with in the character of the country 

that was to be traversed, and very soon expeiienced the 
utter impossibility of triumphing over the physical obsta- 
cles opposed to its progress 

The first move of the Kachar force brought Colonel 
Shuldham, with the artillery and the 3id Brigade to 
Dudhpatli, by a road which had been made with infinite 
labour by the Pioneers, from Bhadrapur to Banskandy. 
From the latter to Manipur, a distance of ncaily ninety 
miles, the whole tract presented an uniiitcirupted succes- 
sion of ascents and descents, abiupt hills stretching 
acioss the load fiom noith to south, and separated at their 
bases by narrow streams, with precipitous banks, luiimng 
in a deep miry bottom, and liable, like all mountain iivu- 
lets to a sudden and lapid use after cvciyshowei For 
the fiist thirty miles, the hills weie clothed from their 
bases to their summits with thick foiests , the spaces be- 
tween the trees of which weie filled up with an intricate 
net-woik of intertwnning iccds and brushwood, effectually 
screening the alluvial soil undeineath from the lays of the 
sun, and conveiting it into a deep and plasliy mire after 
every slight fall of rain To aggravate these difficulties, 
the season proved unusually wet , and fiecpient and heavy 
rains commencing caily in Febiuary, and continuing 
through the month with little intermission, soon evinced 
that all expectation of reaching Manipur across the lulls 
and thickets of Kachar, must terminate in disappoint- 
ment The Pioneers, ])y extiaoidinary exeitions, cleared 
about foity miles of footway, to the banks of tlie Jiii 
rivulet, but their labours were of little avail, as tlic road 
was impassable for artillery and loaded cattle. In the 
attemjits that were made to move onwaid, and m the con- 
veyance of supplies to the working parties in advance, 
hundreds of bullocks, and a great number of camels and 
elephants, died of fixtiguo, or were either inextrica)>ly 
plunged in the mud, or had their limbs dislocated in tho 
efforts made for their extrication After struggling against 
these natural obstacles in vain, through Febiuary and 
March, the impracticability of the project was recognised, 
and the prosecution of the design was abandoned. The 
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object was nevertheless accomplished , but by much sim- BOOK HI 
pier and less costly means. The expelled Raja of Mani- chap. m. 

pur, Gambhir Sing, accompanied by a British officer, Cap- 

tain Pemberton, at the head of five hundred Manipuris 
and Kachans, provided with arms and ammunition by the 
Biitish Government, set out from Sylhet in the middle of 
May, and, after undergoing severe fatigue and privation, 
ai lived on the confines of Manipur, on the 10th of June. 

The mam body of the Burmas had quitted the valley ; 
and the detachments left m occupation, did not venture to 
oppose the Raja Gambhir Sing, having cleared his coun- 
try of the enemy, retuine<l to Sylhet, to prepaie for 
further aggressive enteipii^es when the season should 
pcimit. 

The armament directed against Arakan was on a scale 
still more extensive than that against Kachar, and it was 
cojifideiitly expected, that after wresting the 2')rovmce 
fiom the Burmas, it would be able to act efiectively m 
concert with Sir Archibald Campbell, by joining him on 
Ins way towards the capital. A force of about eleven 
thousand men ^ was assembled at Chittagong towards the 
end of September, of wdiich the command was taken by 
Bugadiei-Gencial Moirison, of his Majesty’s service a 
flotilla of sloops and gun-brigs w^as attached to it, under 
the 01 del s of Commodore Hayes,- for the conveyance of 
the tioops and supplies along the shore, and to co-opeiate 
with the foico m i educing those poitions of the coast, 
which are formed into small islands by the numerous 
channels, tliiough which the river of Aiakan flows into 
the Bay of Bengal Im^iediments of a similar character 
with those which had piesentcd themselves in Asam and 
Kachar, aiising fiom the nature of the country, and the 
insufficiency of its resources, i etarded the opening of the 
campaign , and the year had closed before the troops were 
in a condition to move. The want of cattle for the con- 

' It was formed of His ^Majesty’s 44th and '>4th Re^^inients, the 2flth, 42n(i, 

4yth and 62nd, Ilen^jal N I , .ind 2nd L I battalion, the 10th and IGth Regi- 
nicnts. Madias N I , the Mnt? Iev>, a body of Local lloise, with details of 
Artilleiy and Pioneers 

^ The flotilla compused the Vestal, Bombay cruizer, the Company’s sur- 
vc} mg ships. Research and Investigatoi, live gun bugs, \Mth tlie ketch bomb- 
veisel, and Pluto, steam gun Acssel, foui gun-pinnaces, and eighty gnn-boats, 
oa( h tariying a 12-pounder carrouade, besides trauspoits, and Mug and country 
boats In addition to their creAfs, the vessels had on board a flotilla-marmo, 

Mx hundied strong. 
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BOOK III. veyance of stores and baggage was one of the most serious 
CHAP. III. obstacles of the march of the army, and the difficulty of 
— procuring an adequate supply even in Bengal, was mainly 
1825, productive of a feeling of discontent among the native 
troops, which, in one unfortunate instance, led to an un- 
usual and fatal display of insubordination 

In the ordinary movements of the Bengal army, the 
Sipahis are expected to provide the means of conveyance 
for their own baggage. This is not in general very cum- 
brous, but it includes articles for individual use, such as 
culmaiy utensils, which the Hindu soldier cannot, con- 
sistently with distinctions of caste, share with his comrade, 
and wdiich form an inconvenient addition to the bin then 
to be laid upon the bullock that he has hired, ^ especially 
in the lower provinces of Bengal, wdiere the cattle aie 
small and feeble, and wholly incapable of carrying heavy 
loads, or undergoing long-continued fatigue Such as they 
were, however, they were not to lie had , the demands of 
the Commissaiiat for the supplies to Chittagong and 
Rangoon, had nearly swept Bengal of its entire stock, and 
no means existed of piocuring cattle for the \vants of the 
native soldiers Even for the few that were procurable, 
dll vers weie not to be engaged, as they shrunk from the 
perils and privations of a long and laboiious maich, and 
either kept aloof altogether, or, if engaged, almost imme- 
diately deseited. The objections of the Bengal Sipahis 
to go on board ship, piecluded recourse to the most ready 
and available mode of conveyance to the coast , and as 
the Aiakan force w^as composed in gicat pait of native 
regiments from Bengal, it w^as consequently nccessaiy that 
they should be maiched by land to Chittagong as soon 
as the route was piacticable Three of the regiments 
which had been cantoned at Bai lack pore, the 26th, 47th, 
and G2nd, were accordingly oulered to move m the course 
of October , but they received the orders with murmurs, 
and exhibited a strong leluctance to obey, complaining, 
not without justice, that they could not hire cattle for 
the carriage of such of their baggage as could not be 

' The principal articles \\cre thus specified before the Committee of Inquiry, 
a plate, a water-pot, a boiler and frying-pan, and a cup, these were all of 
brass, and weighed about 221b5 To tlitee were to be added, a light carpet, 
and a quilt The Sipahi earned his linen, and various small aiticles, in liis 
hnapsack, and sixty rounds of ammunition. 
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dispensed with ; and that they were required to pay an ex- BOOK III. 
travagant price for those few which might be purchased. chap iir. 

There no doubt prevailed among the Sipahis a deep- 

seated dislike to the service on which they were about to 1825 
be despatched. They had conceived an absurd diead of 
the Burinas, as magicians, who had the faculty of render- 
ing themselves invulnerable , and the destruction of the 
detachment at Ramoo, of which they had heard vague and 
exaggerated reports, aggiavated their superstitious fears. 

They entertained a better-grounded Jappiehension of the 
unhealthiness of the climate , and they were fully pei- 
suaded that it was intended to entice or force them to 
emliaik on boaid ship, as they believed it to be impossible 
to reach Arakan, exceiit by sea Various minor causes of 
dissatisfaction also prevailed, especially the inferiority of 
the pay of the Sipahis to tliat which was given to camp- 
followers, and to men of low caste, employed with the 
iirmy, or in the flotilla, whose services it was difficult to 
Iiiocute, at this tunc, upon any terms ; but a piefcience of 
whom. 111 a pecuniaiy lespect, was felt by the native sol- 
diery, to be unjust to their superior claims These dif- 
ferent motives of lepugnancc weie bi ought to a ciisis, by 
the real difficulty of piocuring conveyance, and it would 
have been equitable, as well as politic, to hav’^e adopted 
liberal measures for the removal of this lattei grievance, 
befoie the discontent had grown to an unmanageable 
height tin fortunately, the chief military authoiities, 
educated m the rigid discipline of the Biitish army, 
exhibited no disposition to soothe the excited feelings of 
the native troops. ‘ Imperfectly acquainted with the 
chaiacter of the iSipahi, or disdaimng to humour his pecu- 
liaiities, instant and unhesitating obedience was insisted 

• The Commandci-in-Ch of, Sir l.dward Paget, has recorded his impression 
of the state ot discipline in the Natiie Indian army, m the E\ideiicc befoie the 
Committee of the House of Commons, and, no doubt, acted under this influ- 
ence on various occasions during his command He obseivos —“It is im- 
possible for me to conceal from the Committee, that there is a great spirit ot 
insuboidination m the army, at least that I had the oppoitumty ot more 
particuhuly seeing, wliicli is the Bengal army A sort of spuitot indepen- 
dence prevails amongst the offilcers, which is cotally inconsistent -with oui 
ideas of military discipline I had abundant opportunities of seeing it myself, 
and had the proofs before me of that spirit , and I have reason to think, from 
what I have subsequently heaid, that it is by no means subsiding ” — Comm 
House of Commons, Military Evidence. The latter part of this testimon> 
applies to the officers, the ftist part to the aimy in geneial, but, notwith- 
jstanding the high charactei of the witness, its justice m regard to either may 
be disputed 
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BOOK III. on. The probable consequences of a persevering disrc- 
CHAP. HI. gard of the reasonable complaintvS of the troops wero 
either overlooked or defied. 

1825 Upon a representation to head-quarters, towards the 
end of October, of the great difficulty cxpeiionced by the 
47th Regiment, which was the first that was to march, in 
proem iiig conveyance, the corps was officially apprised 
that the Government could not provide them w ith cattle, 
and that they must purchase them for themselves. The 
communication was formally lepeated on the 28fch, by 
General Ualzell, commanding the station at Ban ackpore, 
to the native officeis of the legiment on parade, and from 
that moment the dissatisfaction was not to be appeased. 
It was m vam that an advance of money was oftered to 
the men, or that their officers collected a partial supply of 
cattle at their own expense They held private meetings 
in the lines, and bound themselves by oath not to march, 
unless their pay was augmented, and carnage supplied It 
happened also, unfortunately, that the lecent remodelling 
of the army had, in most instances, sepaiated theEiuopcan 
officers from the corps in which they had pieviously held 
command, and had placed over the men persons in whom 
they were not yet accustomed to confide, thus annihilating 
that salutary influence which a continuance of kindly 
intercourse most usually secures to the European officer 
over the native soldi eiy.' Scarcely any of the officeis (if 
the 47th Regiment had been attached to it for more than 
a few months , and they were consequently imjierfectly 
acquainted with the proceedings of their men, and incom- 
petent to contend with the spirit which had been engen- 
dered, whilst it was yet capable of being allayed. It had 


1 111 the beginning of 1824, oidcrs were sent to the several presidencies to 
make some alterations in the constitution of their lespectivc armies tho 
principal of which was, the conveision of the two battalions, of huh each 
regiment in Bengal had liitherto consisted, into as many regiments, giving a 
Colonel-commandant to each The promotion consequent on this multipli- 
cation of Colonels, led necessarily to a fresh disposition of the whole army 
list, and in most cases officers were transfeiTed fiom the battalions in which 
they had long served, to regiments in which they weic strangers. Besides 
the loss of personal influence thus occasioned, a gicat moral irijuiy was 
inflicted on the composition of the army All tlie proud recollections oi past 
triumphs were obliterated , the new regiment had no share in the honours of 
the old Pultun, or battalion, and felt no interest in maintaining its reputation 
The evil was, no doubt, temporary , but it was at this moment in active opera, 
tion —The Ueneral Orders, breaking up the old organisation, uie dated the 
6th May, 1824. 
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now burst forth with irrepressible violence, and exteuu- BOOK HI. 
ated, if it did not wholly justify, the extreme measures chap m. 

pursued for its extinction. On the fiist of November, the 

47tli Regiment was ordered to parade in marching order. 

Not moie than one-third of the coips obeyed. The rest 
of the men assembled tumultuously in the adjacent lines, 
and threatened to fii e upon their comrades if they stirred. 

To their officeis, and to Geneial Dalzell, who attempted to 
recall them to a sense of their duty, they opposed vocifer- 
ation and vehemence and menacing gestures, which com- 
pelled them to withdraw, and leave the mutineers to their 
uncontrolled will. They committed no outrage, but con- 
tinued during the following day and night, in the same 
state of excitement and stubborn determination not to 
eput their cantonments Dining the day and ensuing 
night, ariangements were made for the foicible suppres- 
sion ot the mutiny Two of His MaJesty^s Regiments, the 
Royals and 47tli, with a detachment of Horse Artillery, 
and a troop of the Govern or-Gcnerars Body-Guaid, weie 
assembled at Baiiackpoie , and e.trly on the 2nd of No- 
vember were drawn up perpendicularly to the Sipahi lines, 
the artilleiy being posted something m the rear. The 47th 
N. Regiment was formed in front of the lines ; and on 
their left, but iii lear of them, the 26th and G2nd, the 
other corps which wore also under orders to march, were 
stationed. Above a hundicd of the latter, and about 
twenty of the former, fell m with the 47th. The rest stood 
firm, although participating in the feelings which agitated 
the devoted regiment The native officeis of the 47th 
sepal ated themselves fiom the men The Commander-in- 
Chief, with his staflj was on the ground. During the 
night, a petition had been addressed to him by the mu- 
tineers, in which they declared, that they had been told 
they were to be embarked on board ship for Rangoon, and 
that, as they could not obey the order without loss of 
caste, they would not comply with it. They prayed, 
therefore, to be dismissed, and allowed evoiy man to 
return to his home. They were informed, that no inten- 
tion of sending them on board ship had been entertained ; 
but that regard could not be paid to soldiers in a state of 
rebellion, and that they must lay down their arms without 
stipulating for conditions. Whether this reply was made 
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BOOK III intelligible to them, or in what manner it may have been 
CHAP. m. received, there are no means of ascertaining. At day- 

break, the legiment was paraded Officers, to whom it 

1825. thought they might be disposed to listen, were sent to 

the Sipahis, with orders either to agree to march imme- 
diately or to gi oiind their ai ms . but their commands and 
remonstiances were lepelled with an insane vehemence, 
which, there ^vas leason to fear, might have ended in the 
perpetration of some atiocious ciime. They were left, 
thciefoie, to themselves, and they stood with oidoicd 
arms iii a state of stupid desperation, lesolved not to 
yield, but making no preparation to resist.^ When it 
appealed that their stubbornness was not to be overcome 
by expostulation, a dischaige fioni the artillery guns was 
opened U2)on them. They instantly broke and fled. As 
they Glossed the parade, they were fired upon by the 
Infantry, and charged by tlie Body-(hiard, and many paid 
with their livC'; the penalty of their disobedience. A 
numbei made lor the rivei, which skirts the plain of Bar- 
rack[)oic to the north, and several perished in attempting 
to cross itr A number weie made prisoners on the spot, 
and others were appichended by the country-peoide and 
police. These were tried by native court-martials, and by 
then sentence some of the iingleadeis were hanged, and 
others condemned to hard labour in irons.^ The number 
of the 47th Regiment Avas cffiiccd from the list of the 
army, and the native ofliteis Aveie dismissed from the 
service , as it was argued, that the mutiny could not have 
been planned and executed without their knowledge, if 
not with their participation. That these judgments were 


* It ap])earc(l, upon the evidence, before the Comt of Inquiry, appointed to 
investigate the c.iuscs of tlic niutin>, that of the man> niusquets wduch were 
left on the field, sevicelj one was loaded, although tlie men had each forty 
rounds of aninnuntion , vet it was deliberately asserted in the House of 
Commons by the I’lesidcnt of the Board of Control, it his speech is accurately 
reported, that when the Ro>als were advancing the mutineers fired upon 
them The same authority has been made to say, that there was no ground 
of (omjdant as to any want ot proper accommodation — Debates on Mr. 
Hume’s Motion for Papers, 22nd of March, 1827 

2 In the reports at hist prevailing, it was said, that one hundied and eighty 
or tw'o hundred were hilled In an account by Maior Pogson, Brigade-Major 
at Barrack pore at the time of the mutiny, lie observes, that the leport was 
greatly exaggerated, and that only eleven bodies were found in the lines and 
on parade, althougli more were, very probably, killed in the pursuit, or 
drowned in attempting to cross the river.— British Friend of India Magazine, 
October. 1842 

* General Orders, November 4th 
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in some respects more severe than the occasion demanded BOOK III 
was evidently felt, both by the Government of Bengal and chap, iir 

the authorities in England. In the following April, the ;; — 

former remitted the punishment of the individuals de- 
tamed in custody, in cousideiation of the good conduct of 
the 26th Regiment in Aiakan, and thus anticipated orders 
of a like tenor, which were received from the Court of 
Directois at the end of the year Whether any measures 
of a moie delibeiate and lenient description weie advisable, 
on the morning of the 2nd of Novembei, may perhaps 
admit of cpiestion, although it seems possible, that, if a 
shoit delay had been gi anted to the mutineers, they 
might have become conscious of the folly and danger of 
persisting in their disobedience. However this might 
have been, little doubt can be entertained, that an early 
and conciliatory acknowledgment of the wants of the 
troops in the articles of conveyance for their baggage, and 
a libeial cousideiation of the dilliculties under which they 
undeniably laboured, might have mitigated the irritation 
which had been excited, and extinguished the flame of 
discontent before it had been icndeied ungoveinable by 
the accessories on which it had fed ^ 

The strength of the Burmas in Arakan had been greatly 
reduced by the departure of their best troops to reinfoice 
the aimy of the Ira wadi , and those who remained weie 
withdrawn from the frontier stations, and concentrated in 
the capital, under the command of the Atwen-wun Maun- 
za, an ofiicer of distinguished intelligence and courage 
The force at his disposal was, however, utteily unequal to 
contend with that by which he was about to be assailed ; 
and the province must have speedily submitted, if its 
conquest had not been retarded by physical obstacles 
Of no great breadth in its widest parts, Arakan becomes 
narrower, as it runs southward, until the mountains form- 
ing its eastern boundary terminate in a point, at the head- 
land of Cape Negrais. The capital and the chief towns 
are situated in the southern and narrowest portion, and to 
them the march of the army was directed ; but the whole 
country was covered by impervious and pestilential 
forests, through which roads were to be opened, and it 

* This was the opinion of several officers of rank and experience, given in 
evidence before the Com t of Inquiry 
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BOOK III. was intersected by numerous nvers, which, rising in the 
CHAP HI. Yuma mountains, ran westwards to the sea, and as they 

— — - appioached the lattei widened into vast estuaiies, which 

1825 could be traversed only after much labour and delay. The 
line of coast was, however, selected for the march of the 
tioop«<, as presenting fewer impediments than the thickets 
of the Intel lor, and in the expectation, that the flotilla 
would provide transport for the stores, and facilitate the 
passage of the troops acioss the mouths of the riveis. 
General Morrison, accordingly moved fiom Chittagong 
early in January, and, on the 1st of February, anived on 
the northern bank of the estuary of the Naf A detach- 
ment v\as sent across to occupy the poit of Mangdii, from 
which the Hurmas had retired , and no oiiposition was 
offered to the passage of the army It was not effected 
before the 12th ; and even then, most of the baggage was 
left behind, and gicat part of the cattle destined for its 
conveyance liad not anived A division was halted at 
Mangdii, to bring on the cattle and stores , and the mam 
body moved on to Tek Afyoo, another gieat arm of the 
sea, about five marches south from that of the Naf, and 
of stdl mote ample extent, being above three miles broad, 
and running above fifty-four miles inland A part of the 
force which had been sent by sea, encountered a squall, 
by which the flotilla was dispersed, and several of the 
boats werb driven on shore with the loss of baggage and 
ammunition, but foitunately without loss ot life This 
occurrence added to the delay, which the passage of Tek 
Myoo occasioned ; and a Avhole month elapsed before the 
army was encamped on the east of the estuary at Chaiik- 
raiu, situated on a branch of the Koladyne river, a chief 
river of Arakan, leading to the capital, being navigable with- 
in a few miles of the city for boats of burthen A sufficient 
force for movements in advance was assembled at Chank- 
rain, on the 20th of March , ^ and the right wing ot the 
army was pushed forward to cover the working parties, 
employed in rendering the different canals and water- 
courses passable, while the left threatened some stockades 
at Kmng-pala, higher up the stream, which had been the 

' His Majesty’s .*>411), 10th. Madras N I , and left wmg of IGtli, sent bj sea 
The field battery, His Majesty’s 44th, 1st L I. Battalion, four companies of the 
42nd Bengal N I , five of the 62nd, Bengal N. I., light wing of the 16th 
Madras N I , and two troops of Local Horse. 
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scene of a temporary check before the arrival of the BOOK HI. 
army. Commodore Hayes with a division of the flotilla, chap, in. 

having on board a comjiany of His Majesty’s 54th, and 

detachments of the 10th and 16th Madras Infantrj^, had 
entered the Arakan river towards the end of February, 
for the pill pose of exploring its course and ascertaining 
how far it was navigable Having received information 
which induced him to believe that a stockade at Kiung- 
jiala might be captured by the force under his command, 
ho brought his vessels abieast of the woiks, and opened a 
cannonade upon them They proved to be stiongor than 
he expected , and he was obliged to letreat after sustain- 
ing some loss ’ Before the adiance of the army towards 
the capital the stockade w'as abandoned. 

The route to Arakan, following the direction of the 
liver, vas intersected by niimeious channels leading into 
it, and occasionally by low ranges of hdls between the 
gorges of which it flowed The channels, all within the 
influence of the tide, weie geneially foidable at the ebb; 
and, although they letarded, they did not essentially ob- 
sliuct the march No attempt was made by the enemy 
to defend the passage of any of them. But on the 26th, 
they made a stand on the Padho hills, where they had 
constructed cntienchmcnts : they were soon diivcn fioni 
their defences On the following inoi mng they wei c found 
stockaded at Mahati, a post of coiisideiable sticngth , but 
after exchanging a cannonade, in which then* guns did 
little execution, they abandoned their works, and lell back 
ujion Aiakan, wheie their final eftbit for the maintenance 
of their power m the province was to be made. 

The appioach to Arakan on the southern and eastern 
sides, lay across a nai row valley, bounded by a range of 
hills about four hundied feet high, the summit of wdiich 
was crowned by a series of stockades, and garrisoned by 
the whole Burma force, estimated at nine thousand men. 

A belt of jungle ran along the skirt of the hills , but be- 
yond it, the acclivity w^as steep and ojien, and commanded 
by the enemy’s fire. At the noithern extremity, a pass 
led over the hills ; but this was defended by a battery of 

* Six persons wcic killed, and thirty-two wounded Araonq; the former, 
were Mr Rogers, second officer of the gun-brig Research, and Major Schalch, 
of the Engineers, an officer of dibtlngul^hed merit, who was on board the 
Keseaich. 
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several pieces of artillery and a strong body of troops. 
The British force was foimed for the attack on the morn- 
ing of the 29th March, in the valley at the foot of the 
hills. 

The first opciations were directed to force the pass 
The assault was led by the Light Infantry Company of 
His Majesty’s filth, foiii Companies of the 2nd Light In- 
fantry Battalion, the Liglit Companies of the 10th and 
IGth Madras Infantry, with the Rifie Company of the ^lug 
levy, and was suppoited by six Companies of the Kith 
Madias Light Iiifantiy. The troops moved to the attack 
with pci feet steadiness, but they were unable to make 
way against the steepness of the ascent, the fiie to which 
they were exposed, and the shower of heavy stones i oiled 
down upon them fiom a’oove After a fruitless stiuggle, 
in which eveiy officci was disabled, and many of the men 
had fallen, it was judged expedient to desist, and the 
assailants were recalled ^ The failuie of the attempt ren- 
dcied a change of plan advisable , and while the attention 
of the enemy was kept on the alert in fiont, it was deter 
mined to turn the position by a movement on then light. 
The guns were accoidingly brought into position on the 
30th , and on that and the following day a busk fire was 
maintained upon the Burma defences On the evening of 
the 31&t, Bngadier Richards with a detachment,' ascended 
the range by a circuitous route, and had established him- 
self on the summit, before his movement was detected by 
the enemy. On the following morning, the division at- 
tacked the Bui mas in flank, while the mam body again 
assailed them in front. They offered but a feeble icsist- 
ance , and abandoned Aiakan to theBiitish arms, retreat- 
ing across the low lands between the city and the moun- 
tains, and crossing the latter by the passes of Talak and 
Aeng. 

The town of Arakan, situated on the banks of a branch 
of the Koladyne river, on an ii regular square plan, en- 
closed by hills, ijresented few traces of its former great- 
ness A stone fort defended its north-west angle, and 
works of considerable strength m the shape of walls, and 

‘ Captain Trant, of the IGth Madras N I , was killed 

^ Six Cornpaiues of His Majc’^ty’s 44th, three of the 2fith, and three of the 
49th , thirty seamen, and as many dismounted troopers ol Gardner’s Horse 
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jmbankments of masoniy ci owned the hills, and filled up BOOK III. 
whatever gaps wore left by their inferiority of height — chap hi. 

brming a line of circiimvallatioii of nine miles in extent- 

The difterent elevations adjacent to the town were sur- 
nounted by Buddhist temples ; but the town itself pre- 
sented no buildings 'of any consideration, being a mere 
collection of mud and mat or bamboo hovels. The greater 
portion of the population had abandoned the place ; but 
.hey speedily returned, and submitted leadiiy to a change 
3f masters As soon as the necessary ariangements could 
bo effected, the mam body of the army was quartered in 
the vicinity of the town, and detachments were sent out 
to complete the reduction of the other divisions of the 
province. A force, ^ under Brigadier General Macbean 
marched m April against Sandovay and the island of 
Ramri A deseont had been made upon the latter, early 
in Februaiy, by Lieut -Colonel Hampton, commanding at 
Cheduba, with a few men of IJis Majesty\s 54th, and Eu- 
ropean Artillery, five hundred of the 10th N I, and seamen 
and maiiiies fiom the Hastings frigate But the ignorance 
or treachery of the guides misled the division away fioin 
the point it was intended to assail , and, after exposing 
them at disadvantage to the fire of the enemy m a tract 
ovei spread with thicket, compelled their re-embarkation 
The success of the Biumas on this occ.^^sioii failed to in- 
spire them with confidence and upon the ariival of 
General Macbean, it was found that they had abandoned 
their works, and passed over to tlie mam land A detach- 
ment of Artillery, and eight Corniiames of the lOtli, were 
left to garrison Ramii , and the lest pioceeded to Sando- 
way, a town situated at the liead of a tide inlet, about 
twelve miles from the sea. This was also deserted by the 
enemy It was not thought necessary to leave any part of 
the force for its defence at the time ; but Sandoway, as 
the islands of Ramri and Cheduba, proved to be so much 
less unhealthy as stations for the ti oops than the interior 
of Arakan, that they were all afterwards permanently 
occupied. 

The final subjugation of Arakan accomplished one ob- 
ject of the equipment of General Morrison’s force, and 

* Four Companies of His Majesty’s 44th, eight of the 40th Bengal N I , 16th 
Madias N I , and eight guns 
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BOOK III rescued a valuable territory from Burma oppression. The 
CHAP. III. next principal object, co-operation with the force of Ge- 

neral Campbell on the line of the Irawadi, was frustrated 

1825. instance by an impel feet knowledge of tlie 

country, and finally defeated by the insalubrity of the 
climate The Burmas, in retreating fr om Arakan, had sepa- 
rated into small parties, whose track could not be pur- 
sued through the intricate jungle and labyimth of water- 
courses, by which the land between Arakan and the 
mountains was overspread. That passes through tlie 
mountains existed was self-evident , but of their number, 
their direction, and their piacticability, the accounts -were 
vague and imprecise , and little leliance was placed even 
upon such as were entitled to some credit. Thus the 
Aeng pass/ which eventually proved to be practicable fur 
cattle and aitillery was wholly disregarded, ^vhllc with 
singular infelicity, the only eftoit that was made followed 
a dll ection beset with almost insurmountable difficulties. 
A detachment placed under the orders of Major Biicke 
was sent by water across a tract of low jungly land, inter- 
sected b)' numerous iivulets, extending about eighty miles 
to Talak, at the foot of the mountains. From Talak, the 
division made four maichcs up the ascent, m which they 
encounteied extreme fatigue, from the luggcd and precipi- 
tous nature of the road and the deficiency of water. When 
within one stage of Tliantabam on the Buima frontiei, it 
was ascertained that the onemy was posted there in force , 
and the exhausted state of the detachment, with the im- 
practicability of the loute, conij^elled Major Bucke to re- 
trace Ins steps, and return to Arakan, where disease had 
now begun its ravages, and very soon incapacitated the 
army from any further activity. The setting in of the 
monsoon early in May, in a country inundated by nume- 
rous muddy streams, and thickly overspread with close 
and pestiferous jungle, could not fail to jiroduce its usual 

1 It is mcntionefl by Cay)tam I’embcrton, that an accurate account of the 
pass was furnisljed to (lovcnimcnt by Mi Itobertson, the I’ohtical Agent at 
Chittagong, m July, 1824, and that the same officer also mentioned its exis- 
tence to Uencral Moinson No attempt A>as made to tisccrtam the real nature 
of this line of communication , and it was not until the end of tlie wav , that 
its practicability was experimentally proved, by the inauh of a detachment 
with elephants across it, from Sembegwen on the Irawadi, to Aeng in AiaKan, 
in eleven days —Pemberton’s Report on the Eastern Fiontier, p 101 Lieut 
Trant, who accompanied the party, haa described it in detail.— Two Years m 
Ava, p. 416 
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deleterious effects on the health of soldiers necessarily BOOK III 
exposed to the malignant influence of the atmosphere chap, hi 

The situation of the town of Arakan was found to be pecu- 

liaily insalubrious, being traversed by branches of the t825 
Koladyne river, surrounded by thickets and shut m by 
lulls There Avas no want of supplies as at Eangoon ; but 
the sickness and moitality, attributable evidently to cli- 
mate, needed no aggravating causes. No rank was exempt ; 
and a very large pioportion of the officers experienced the 
f.ital cflects of the climate. Their only chance of escape 
Avas timely lemoval to a more healthy locality ; but this 
did not always avail. Brigadier General Moi risen himself, 
aftei sti ugghng through the campaign, was obliged to quit 
the country, and died on his way to Europe. By the end 
of the lamy season, a fouith of the men had died, and 
more than half the survivors were m hospital ‘ The place 
w as, however, reluctantly relinquished , and it ^vds not 
until the end of the year, that the measure of abandoning 

> In tlic course of AuffU'st, the dcatlis >\crc ci^ht officers, seventy Turopeans, 
four hundred and tv cut) bipahis, and two hundied camp hdlouers, above 
scNcn hiindied men Between May and Septeinbei , two liundied and hfty- 
nine 1 uropeans out ot one thousand five liundied died, and of the lest, 
neaily four hundied veie in hospital Ot eifjfht thousand native troops, ei/^dit 
hundred and ninety-tvo had died, <ind three thousand si\ hundied and foit}- 
ei^ht ot the siiivuoib \sere in hospital Ihe peculiarities of the localit>, 
combined iMth the effects of the climate, sulfnieiitlj accounted for the 
mortality “ The toun of Aiakan lies on the banks of a muddy nvei, and is 
biuicd amoiiK hills, and invested on eveiy side ivith jungle and morass 
dhc tide ovei flows the t 1 it bordeis of the inei to a consideiable evtent Its 
reflux conveits them into a noisesome swamp, and in tins swamp, strange to 
say, the town of Aiakan is built, the water flowing under the houses ■which 
me laise I on posts ” — (iriei son. Endemic Fevei and Medical Topograpliy ot 
Arikan lians Med and Phjs Soc of Calcutti, ii 201 “The causes ot 
the su kiicss weic too obvious to be oveilooked The locilitywas suflicicnt 
to svtisf> e\er> inedical observe!, th.it troops could not inhabit it with impu- 
nity , and a lefeieiicc to the metcoiologicul register will shew a seventy of 
season, to whic h the men were quite unaci ustomed, and which no coveimg 
could lesist In July, August, and September, the fall of lam -was one 
hundred and tw enty-tliree inches, ot which one liundied and thiee fell in the 
first two months The climate was as deadly to animals, as to man Ele- 
phants, horses, and bullocks died in vast numbers , and ot the camels, not one 
letiirncd to Hindustan ” — Bui nard. Medical Topography of Asam — Ibid 
vol ill p 25 “ In a countiy like Arakan, and m cantonments such as have 

been dcsci ibed, it seems not difficult to trace the causes of disease , and aftei 
what lias been .idvaiiced, legarding the influence ot a raw, variable and im- 
pui e atmosphere, little lemams to be said, cither of the causes of the sick- 
ness or the inortalit) which followed it ’’ — Stevenson on the Sickness pie vailing 
m Arakan — Ibid, ui 3b “The deadly iinliealthiness of Ai ikan was well 
known to the people of the country, and to the Biirmas, who, before, during 
and since the w'ar, have unifoiml> .isserted that the city of Arakan, is tlie 
most unhcilthj spot in their countiy during the rams Tins extreme insalu- 
brity IS confined to the capital, as neither of the other stations, Sandowa^ , 

K>uk-rhoo, (Jheduba, or Akyab, have proved much moie mimical to the 
health of the native ti oops, than the other military stations on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal.”— Pemberton. 158. 
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BOOK III. Arakau received the sanction of the new Cornmander-m- 
CHAP III. Chief, Lord Combeimere It could then no longer be 

doubted that all precautions, all remedial skill, were una- 

1825 vailing to combat with the inclement climate and deadly 
atmosphere of Arakan And the scanty remnants of this 
once powerful armament, instead of cariying victory to 
the banks of the Irawadi, were scattered among the sta- 
tions on the coast which had proved compaiatively healthy, 
or were recalled to the Presidencies from winch they had 
been despatched An immense expenditure of tieasure 
and loss of life had been incuired to little purpose ; and 
the humiliation of the piesumptuous Couit of Ava, was 
still left to bo achieved by the aimy of Rangoon. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Rangoon — Fnendlg Disposition of the People of Pegu ^ 
— invited to elect a Prince — Communications with Chiefs 
Military Co-operation ofered , — not leceired — Deter- 
mination of Sir A Caniphell to advance^ — in two 
Colv7nns , — one hy Land^ — one hy Water — Detadinient 
sent against Bubsein — Bui mas leticnt to Donaheiv, and 
Detachment leturns to Rangoon. — March of the Land 
Column to Thaiawadi — found deseitcd^ — thence to 
Yuaditj — whence it returns to Donaheu. — l^roceedmqs 
of Water Column, — Am val below Don ahne — Attach of 
Stockades, — Insufficiency of Force, — Junction of the 
Land Column, — Batteries opened, — Sally of Burmas 
with Elephants , — Repulsed, — Death of Bandoola — 
Donabew evacuated, — Anival at Prome , — Force 
cantoned for the Rams, — Negotiations for Peace. • — 
Aggression of Siamese on the Tenabei im Coast , — Re- 
pulsed. ‘ — Mission to the Burma Camp at Miaday . — ^ 
Armistice agreed to. — Conference with the Kyi Wungyi, 

— Terms of Peace, — objected to hy the Burmas, — Re- 
newal of Hostilities. — Repulse of British at Watigaon. 

— Advance of Burma Army, — Attacked, — Defeat of 
their Left, — of their Right and Centre, — Retreat to Mel- 
loon. — Advance to Patanagok . — Treaty vnth Ministers 
not ratified, — Entrenchments at Melloon earned, — Ad- 
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vance to Pagahm. — Final Defeat of the Burma Army. — 

Affairs in Pegu. — Advance of Main Army to Yandaho, 

— Negociations for Peace. ^ Treaty concluded, — Con- 
ditions, — Return of the Troops. — Reflections on the 
War, — its Inevitahleness, — the Mode of its Prosecution, 

— Value of Acquisitions. 

^pHE situation of the British forces at Rangoon had BOOK III 
undergone a rapid improvement after the dispersion chap iv. 

of the Burma army and the capture of the stockades at 

Kokien. With the altered condition of the atmosphere, 1825. 
the progress of disease was arrested, and the efficiency of 
the force was rc-established. Re-iiiforcements were also 
received, and the political state of the country became 
more propitious. The inhabitants, who were mostly of 
the Taken or Pegu lace, began now to look with confidence 
to the ability of the Bntish to effect their emancipation 
from their Burma masters, and hastened to place them- 
selves under the new adrninistiatiou A proclamation ad- 
dressed to them by Sii Aichibald Campbell confirmed 
them in then favouiable sentiments, and invited them to 
choose a chief of their own nation whom the English General 
engaged to acknowledge ' The extinction of the ancient 
ruling dynasty deterred the Peguers from complying with 
the invitation, although three Taken chiefs, iii the service 
of Siam, who were at the head of a considerable body of 
troops 111 the neighbourhood of Martaban, opened a 
friendly communication with the British Commander m 
the beginning of the year, requesting that an amicable 
intercom se with Siam should be maintained, and offeiing 
if requiied, to advance and join the English with five 
thousand men. It did not appear, however, that they 
acted under any orders fiom the Couit of Bankok, or that 
they were authorised to furnish military aid ; and the ofier 
was therefore declined, although general assurances were 
expressed of a friendly disposition.* Neither was it thought 
advisable to prosecute the project of encouraging the 
people to recover their independence, as, however attended 
it might be with present benefit, it might lead to even- 
tual inconvenience.'’ No steps were taken, therefore, to 
' Appendix II. 

Documents, Burn'esc War, p. 119, 120 
^ Letter from Lord Amherst to Sii Thomas Munro, Life, 2, 124. 
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BOOK III. give effect to Sir A. Campbell’s proclamation ; but the 
CHA.P. IV, favourable effects which it had produced, and the mani- 

■ fest good-will of the Talien chiefs and people, obviated all 

1825. anxiety respecting the internal tranquillity of the province 
after the last remains of the Bur.na armament should 
have been expelled. This was speedily accomplished. 
One division which had re-occupied the Pagoda at Syriam, 
was driven out by Lieut.-Colonel Ebrington, without diffi- 
culty A stronger force, stockaded at Thantabain on the 
Lyne river, was dislodged by Colonel Godwin early in 
February , and the loute to the north was open for the 
advance of the army. 

The serious difficulties by which the British army at 
Rangoon was encompassed, through the absence of means 
of conveyance, and the deficiency of supplies, eaily sug- 
gested doubts of the jiossi bill ty of peiietiating into the in- 
terior of the kingdom of Ava by the line of the Iiawadi,'and 
induced Sir A Campbell dclibeiately to contemplate the 
adoption of a different plan of operations , either to direct 
his loute to the south, and maich on the capital by way 
of Maitaban, thiough Old Pegu, or to re-embaik his 
troops, after leaving a strong gariison in Rangoon, for the 
coast of Arakaii, and thence endeavouring to cross the 
mountains into Ava Fortunately for the British arms, 
the hesitation of the Bengal Government to approve of 
cither project,’ and the improved knowledge of the country 
acquired dining the latter months of the year, prevented 
the Commander of the army from having recourse to 
either of these alternatives, and satisfied him of the 
greater piacticability as well as the superior advantage of 
adhering to the original design, and advancing towards the 
capital partly by land, partly by water, as soon as the state 

1 The Governor of Madrid, Sir Thomas Munro, with his characteristic 
discernment, stiongly objected to both plans, and uigcd the advance by tlie 
lianadi “I have alitad},”he iciiiaiks, “ gn en my opinion on tl.c mam 
point, namely, that the plan of advancing by the Iiawadi was picferahle to 
that of maiching south, or re-embai king, und landing at Artikan I tan ^ee 
no object m his going to Martaban, because it w-oiild not facilitate his advance 
to the capital, as, according to his own account, even if the Siamese and 
Peguers were to take a part in the war, he wmuld still requiie draught and 
carnage equipments from Bengal With regard to the plan of re-embarking 
the Rangoon force, and landing it at Arakan, nothing could justify such a 
measure but the certainty of being luiiushcd therewith an equipment of 
di aught and can lage-cattle If they could not obtain it, thev wmild be still 
moie helpless than where tliev are now, and we should have lost reputation, 
and given confidence to thc'ciieinv ’’—Letter to Lot d Amherst, 2Jid Aug , 
1824 — Life, 2, 131. 
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of the country should admit of such a combined move- 
ment. 

After surmounting the embarrasment and delays in- 
separable from a deficient supply of conveyance, Sir A. 
Campbell completed his arrangements. Leaving a 
garrison m Rangoon consisting chiefly of native tioops, 
with such Europeans as were yet unfit for field duty, he 
formed the remainder of his force into three divisions . 
one of the strength of two thousand four hundred under 
his own command ; ^ one of half that strength under 
Biigadier-General Cotton ,2 and one something less than 
six hundred strong under Major Sale ^ The latter was 
diiected to move against Eassein , and, after dealing the 
province, to cross the country, and join the mam body at 
Henzada on the Irawadi The division under General 
Cotton was to pioceed by water, with a flotilla of sixty- 
two gun-boats, and all the boats of the men-of-war under 
the command of Captain Alexander of the Royal Navy, 
and on its way was to carry the enemy’s entienchments at 
Panlang and Donabew. The column under Sir Aich. 
Campbell was to proceed by land to Rrome on the Iiawadi, 
where it was to be joined by the other divisions. 

The detachment under Major Sale proceeded by sea to 
Cape Negrais, where the Burmas had elected babteiies, 
but they were quickly driven from them by the fire of the 
ships , and the tioops landed and destroyed the works. 
The squadron then ascended the Bassein iiver to the town 
of that name , but they found that the Bui mas had aban- 
doned it, having first set it on fire. From Bassem the 
enemy had retieated to Lamina, sixty miles distant, and 
were followed thither by the division in boats, as the 
depth of water was insufficient for the ships. The Burmas 
had again retieated, and fallen back upon their mam 
position at Donabew, above forty miles distant inland. A u 
attempt was made to pursue them ; but the want of 
carriage rendered it impossible for the division to advance. 

1 The land column was formed of IIis Majesty’s 33th, 41st, and 47[li, 
three Native Battalions, the Body-Guard, a tooop of Bengal Horse Artillery , 
and part of the Rocket Troop, with which the aimy had been latteily le- 
inforced 

2 His Majesty’s 89th, 1st Madras European Regiment, two hundred and fifty 
of the 18tli N I , loot Artillery, and part of the Rocket Troop 

3 Ills Majest>’s 13th and 12th Madias Native Infantry, with details of 
Artillery. 
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BOOK III. Major Sale accordingly returned to Bassein, and thence 
CHAP IV. sailed back to Rangoon, whence ho joined the leserve 

column on its march to Prome This expedition against 

1825. Bassein was attended with no political or military benefit, 
and was planned evisently upon imperfect information re- 
garding the nature of the country to be traversed, and a 
miscalculation of the benefits to be expected from such a 
diversion. 

The column commanded by Sir Archibald Campbell 
marched on the 13th of Febiuary, following the course of 
the Lyne river at some short distance from its left bank. 
On the 17th it arrived at Mophi, whore, from infoimation 
received from the Karons^ or hill-people, who displayed a 
favourable feeling towaids the British, it was ascertained 
that Mafia Thilwa, with a consideiable force was posted. 
Upon ariiving on the ground, the enemy had disappeai ed, 
sxcept a small party, ^^hlch had taken shelter in the re- 
mains of an old Pegu foit ; but which, as the division 
approached, fled, after flung a few shots, into the adjacent 
jungle. The column halted at Mopfii until the morning 
of the 19th, when it moved onwards to Lyne, the capital 
of the province, wheie it arrived on the 23rd. The town 
was situated on the river side. The foico was here in 
communication with the boats, bearing its stores ; and 
halted to lighten their burthen, the river becoming too 
shallow for deeply laden vessels Some supplies weie also 
obtained from the Karen villages, which wete found thinly 
scattered along the route On the 1st of March, the 
column forded the Lyne river, and on the following day, 
after a march of fourteen miles in a noi th-westerly direc- 
tion, reached Tharawa, on the mam stream of the Irawadi. 
Much to the mortification of the force, the whole popula- 
tion of Tfiaiawa was descried on the opposite bank of the 
river , and, soon after, was lost m the shades of an exten- 
sive forest. No means of crossing the river, here eight 
hundred yards broad, were found At Tharawa, the column 
halted, m expectation of heaiiug news of General Cotton’s 
biigade, until the 7th, when, from a cannonade heard in 
the direction of Donabcw and information subsequently 
received, it was lather hastily concluded that the position 
had been taken. These accounts wxre confirmed on the 
following day , and the column moved on two marches m 
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advance to Yuadit, when a despatch from General Cotton BOOK III. 
announced the failure of his attack, and the necessity of chap. iv. 

the employment of a moie powerful force against it than 

that which was under his command. 1825. 

The column that was destined to advance by water, 
moved on the 16th of February, and on the 19th, the van 
arrived at Panlang on the Rangoon river, where both 
banks were defended by stockades, while a third in front 
guarded a point wheie the channel divided. The shells 
and rockets fiom the flotilla cleared the entienchments ; 
and the troops, when landed, found them deserted A 
division of the 18th ‘Madias N. I. was left in one of the 
stockades, to keep open the communication with Rangoon. 

The others were destroyed, and the flotilla advanced to 
Yangan-cheno, where the Rangoon branch separates from 
the liawadi. The force enteied the latter river on the 27th, 
and on the 28th the advance came in sight of Donabew, 
wheie Maha Baiidoola had entrenched himself Some de- 
lay occurred in passing the more heavily laden boats across 
the shallows into the Ira^\adl , but the whole weie in the 
main stream by the 4th of March, and on the morning of 
the 6th took up a position on the right bank of the iiver, 
two miles below Donabew. The Burma Gcneial had been 
summoned to suriender, and had returned a courteous but 
resolute refusal. 

The woiks at Donabew were of considerable strength 
and extent, lying along the right bank of the iiver, and 
commanding its whole breadth. The chief woik, a paral- 
lelogram of one thousand by seven hundred ^ards, stood 
on a bank withdrawn from the bed of the river m the dry 
.season, and using above it. Two ctheis, one of which was 
a square of two himJied yards, with a pagoda m the centre, 
and the other, an irregular woik, tour hundred yards from 
it, stood lower down on the liver; forming outwoiks to 
the pi incipal stockade, and commanded and sui^poii;ed by 
its batteries. All three were constructed of squared 
beams of timber, pi ovided with platforms, and pierced for 
cannon ; and each had an exterior fosse, the outer edge of 
which was guarded with sharp-pointed bamboos, and a 
thick abattis of felled trees and brushwood. One hundred 
and forty guns of various calibre, besides a still greater 
number of gmjals, were mounted on the parapets, and tho 
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BOOK III. garrison consisted of twelve thousand men, commanded 

CHAP. IV. by the most celebrated general in the service of Ava. 

The assailants bore no proportion to the defenders ; for 

1825. General Cotton had left his native regiment at Panlang, 
and part of his Europeans, to guard the boats with stores. 
His whole available force did not, therefore, exceed six 
hundred bayonets, a force manifestly inadequate to the 
storming of Donabew, even with the assistance of the guns 
of the flotilla. The orders of the Commander-in-Chief^ 
however, leaving, in General Cotton’s opinion, no alterna- 
tive, he made arrangements for the attack. At sunrise, on 
the 7th, two columns composing fogether five hundred 
men, advanced against the smaller stockade, supported by 
the fire of two field-pieces, and of a rocket battery. They 
were encountered by a fire kept up with more steadiness 
than the Burinas had lately displayed ; but the troops 
disregarded it, and rushed impetuously on the woik into 
which they forced their way. The garrison, after suffering 
severely, fled over their defences, but many were inter- 
cepted by such of the troops, as, unable to penetrate into 
the interior, spread round the parapet, and cut off the 
fugitives. The stockade was soon m the possession of 
of the assailants. 

The second of the entrenchments was next attempted. 
A battery was erected in advance of the captured stockade, 
and when it was thought that a sufficient impression had 
been produced, a column of two hundred men was sent 
forward to storm the work. The Burmas remained quiet 
until the assailants had advanced to within a few yards, 
when a heavy fire was poured upon them, by which the 
leading men were struck down, and the column turned 
from the point of attack. The men endeavoured to shelter 
themselves in a ditch, which was, however, exposed to the 
fire of the enemy. Captain Rose, who had led the party, 
was shot while endeavouring to rally his men, and Captain 
Cannon of the 89th was mortally wounded. The loss of 
men was also severe, and it became necessary to recall 
them. It was now evident, that Donabew was too strong 
to be reduced by General Cotton’s division, and he desisted 
from a further unprofitable expenditure of life. The guns 
and stores were re-embarked, and the flotilla dropped 
down to the position at Yung-yung, which it had occupied 
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on the 6th, and there awaited the instructions of the BOOK HI, 
Commander-m-chief. chap. iv. 

However anxious to accelerate his onward march, Sir 

A. Campbell could not avoid feeling the necessity of a ^^^3. 
retrograde movement against Donabew, not merely to 
redeem the reputation of the British aims, but to free his 
rear from a force which cut off Ins communication with 
Rangoon, and by commanding the river-navigation ren- 
dered it impossible for supplies to reach bun by water. 

As soon as positive information of the check which had 
been sustained was received, he retraced his steps, and, 
leaving Yuadit on the 11th, returned to Tharawa on the 
13 th. Here it was necessary to cross the Ira wadi ; for 
which purpose no other means existed than a few canoes 
capable of conveying but a small number of men at a 
time, and utterly unfit fur the carriage of guns and stores, 

By great exertion, however, and the constiuction of lafts 
for the reception of the heavier articles, the passage was 
effected in the course of five days, and the army was 
assembled on the light bank of the Irwadi, by the 18th 
of March. The head-cpiaiteis were at Ilenzada, a town of 
some extent . the vicinity of which was ornamented by a 
number of handsome Buddhist temples and monasteries, 
sheltered by groves of mangoes and tamaimds. Neither 
priests nor peo^de were, however, visible . the whole popu- 
lation of the town and neiglibouihood having abandoned 
their habitations No hostile force had opposed the 
occupation of the town ; but information was received, 
that the Kyi Wungyi was posted at a distance of fifteen 
or twenty miles from Henzada ; and it was thought 
possible to suprise him. Lieut -Colonel Godwin, with His 
Majesty’s 41st, the Body-Guard, and a biigade of guns, 
made a night march with this object. They came upon 
a party of Burmas at daybreak, who immediately disjiersed 
and fled, but the main body had previously eftected their 
retreat, leaving the country open for the advance of the 
army. This was made with as much expedition as was 
practicable, m the absence of all regular roads, and the 
delay caused by having to cut a pathway through the 
intricate jungle of brushwood and tall reeds, by which 
the surface was overspread. On the 25 th, the force came 
before Donabew, and preparations were immediately com- 
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BOOK HI menced for the attack of the main entrenchments, against 
CHAP IV, which it was necessary to proceed in form. The Burma 

General was equally active ; and, on the same night, before 

the tioops had well taken up their position, diiectcd a 
well-judged sortie against the right of the line. It was 
lepulsed without much loss on either side, but was a 
favourable indication of the spirit with which the enemy 
were animated, and of the military talents of the com- 
mander. 

The army having been encamped above the woiks, while 
the water column was some way below them, a short delay 
occurred in establishing a communication ; but, on the 
27th, the flotilla weighed with a fair breeze, and sailed 
past the stockades under the fire all the guns the Bin mas 
could bring to bear upon it. At the same time, a sally 
took place on the w^est side, headed by a lino of seventeen 
elephants, each caiijing five or six men, armed with mus- 
quets and ginjals, and su2)ported by a body of Casay 
horse, and a dense mass of foot. The army was drawn 
up to receive them They advanced steadily to within 
a shoit distance, when, being staggered by a well-main- 
taiiied fire of musquetry and aitillory, their discomfiture 
was completed by a charge of the Body-Guard. The 
elephants losing their diivers, and becoming unmanage- 
able, bioke away and fled into the thicket; the Hoi so 
follo’wed their example, and the Foot retreated precipi- 
tately into the stockade Upon the junction of the flotilla 
with the battering-tiam and stores on boaid, the heavy 
guns and moitais were immediately landed, and placed in 
battery ; during which opeiation, shells and rockets were 
diligently thrown into the entrenchments Some attempts 
to interiiipt the jirogiess of the battery weie made by 
the enemy, but without effect, and the guns opened on 
the morning of the 3id of Apiil. They were unanswered 
by the stockade, and shortly after they commenced firing, 
the Bui mas were discovered in full retreat, through the 
adjoining brushwood. It w'as soon ascertained, that the 
death of their general had paralysed the energies of the 
garrison. Maha Bandoola had been killed on the previous 
night by the bui sting of a shell, and with him expired 
the com age of his followers. Despaiiing of success, they 
refused to prolong the resistance, and evacuated the en- 
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trenchments, carrying with them the ashes of their chief BOOK III. 
whose body had been burned. The death of Bandoola chap. iv. 

spared him the mortification of beholding the disastioiis — 

termination of that war which he had been mainly in- t825 
strumental in exciting, and which he alone had the ability 
and courage to maintain, if not with hope, at least with 
reputation^ 

The capture of Donabew removed the only remaining 
obstruction to the prosecution of the mam object of the 
campaign, aud as soon as the post was taken possession of, 

Sir A. Cauijibell resumed las march He was at Tharawa 
with his advance on his way to Prome on the 7th of April, 
and oil the 8th was theie joined by reinforcements from 
Rangoon, under Brigadier M‘Creagh, consisting of llis 
Majesty’s Rojal Regiment, and the 2Sth N I, with 
elephants, and carnage-cattle sent lound from Bengal 
The mam body, after crossing the nver in the boats of 
the flotilla, was concentrated at Thaiawa on the 10th, 
and immediately moved foiward. The Burinas had been 
raliieil by the Pi nice of Tharawadi, whose head quaiters 
were at Yagain, but ho retreated as the Biitish army 
advanced , and the force ariived at Promo on the 25th, 
without encountering an enemy. The town had been but 
lecently evacuated by the Bmmas, after setting file to 
the stockades Pait of the town was found on fire , but 
the cxeitions of the troops prevented the conflagration 
from spreading. At fiist, no signs of population appealed ; 
but, in the course of a few houis, a number of the in- 
habitants showed themselves, and having been assured of 
juotection for then families and projierty, re-established 
themselves m their residences . guards were placed over 
the religious edifices for their presci \ ation, and every 
precaution was taken for the maintenance of tiaiKpullity 
and Older. After a brief interval, Prome again became 
the seat of industry and tiaffic A regiment of Native 
Infantiy was quaitercd m the town the rest were sta- 
tioned outside , and, as the rainy season was approaching, 
cantonments were constructed for the shelter of the troops 
during the monsoon. The weather had been hot during 
the whole of the campaign, the thermometer rising to 

1 Tlie loss of the Bntisli m the affairs at Donabew was, thirty killed, and 
one bundled and thirty-four wounded 
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BOOK III. 110<^ in the shade ; but the nights were cool, and the 
CHAP. IV. climate proved not unhealthy. The character of the coun- 

try had greatly improved. The banks of the Irawadi were 

1825. of some elevation above the level of the sea, while 

a range of low heights skirted the town on the south ; 
and on the right bank, well-wooded spurs from the boun- 
dary mountains of Arakan came down to the water’s edge. 
To the west of the town lay the river, here two miles 
broad. On the north and east, stretched a cultivated 
plain several miles in extent, studded with villages. The 
consequences of the favourable change of topographical 
position were highly propitious to the health and spirits 
pf the troops ; and although the state of the weather pre- 
vented their being actively employed during the months 
of June, July, and August, and although they did not 
wholly escape from the visitations of sickness incident to 
the season, and to iriegular and indifferent supplies, yet 
the efficiency of the main body was unimpaired; disease 
was comparatively limited, and casualties were rare. The 
period was not without its excitement, and parties were 
occasionally detached to explore the country, conciliate 
the people, and ascertain the purposes of the enemy. 
Attempts at negociation were also set on foot with both 
Ava and Siam. 

On the march to Prome, when within thirty miles of 
the city, a letter was brought into camp by a British soldier 
of the 38th, who had been taken piisoner by the Burmas 
and been liberated for this mission, addressed to Sir A. 
Campbell, by two of the Atwen-wuns, or Royal Councillors, 
It stated, that the two Governments had always been on 
terms of friendship until the breaking out of the present 
war, which had arisen out of the conduct of a certain 
paltry chief, and that it was very desirable that a com- 
munication should be opened, by which the blessings of 
peace might be restored. A reply was sent, to intimate 
that the commander of the Biitish army purposed to 
advance to Prome , but that, on his arrival there, he would 
wilhngly hold a conference with the Burma officers for 
the re-establishment of peace between the two nations : 
to which an answer was received, expressing the satis- 
faction of the Atwen-wuns, but intimating their hope 
that the British army would halt on the spot where the 
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letter was received, and not proceed to Prome — a request BOOK III. 
which inspired Sir Archibald Campbell with a distrust of chap. it. 

the sincerity of the parties — a distrust confirmed by the 

cessation of further communication. In truth, the Court, ^^25. 
notwithstanding the shock inflicted by the f.ite of Ban- 
doola, was not yet weaned from its belief in its ability to 
expel the invaders ; and a strong faction, at the head of 
which were the Queen and her brother, influenced the 
King to persist in his hostility. The Prince of Tharawadi, 
the King’s brother, under whose sanction the two Atwen- 
wuns had addressed the British General, appears, however, 
to have been sincerely desirous of entering into the pro- 
posed negociation: and, although his army had been 
reinforced by a body of six thousand men, he quitted his 
camp, and repaired to Ava to urge pacific counsels, which, 
as subsequent events pioved, he advocated in vain. 

Although the states of Ava and Siam weie not de- 
claredly at war and had no armies in the field, yet a feeling 
of enmity had for a long time past divided the two Courts, 
and had displayed itself in an unavowed course of mutual 
aggressions and reprisals on the frontiers, having for their 
object the burning of villages and the seizure of the 
inhabitants as slaves. In this reciprocity of petty outrage, 
the Siamese had especially harassed the southern provinces 
of the Tenaserim coast ; and, in the beginning of 1825, 
either m real or pretended ignorance that the districts of 
Tavoy and Mergui had changed masters, the Raja of 
Chomphan, a dependency of Siam, appeared on the coast 
with a flotilla of war-boats, and, landing his men, laid 
waste the country and carried off the people. These ex- 
cesses were speedily checked by the activity of the British 
authorities , and the Siamese flotilla was attacked, and 
dispersed. Negociations were presently afterwards opened 
with the Court of Bankok, which had the effect of putting 
an end to the incursions of the Siamese, and of recovering 
a considerable number of the people who had at various 
times been carried into captivity. Deputies were also 
despatched to Martaban to Colonel Smith, the officer in 
command, on the part of the Ron-a-ron, a chief of Talien 
origin, who had advanced towards the frontier at the head 
of a considerable force, and who expressed his earnest 
desire to co-operate with the British in liberating his 
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BOOK III. native kingdom from the domination of the Burmas. Due 
CHAP. ir. encouragement was given to this demonstration, and means 

for facilitating the passage of the Sanluen liver by the 

1825. Siamese force were in course of preparation, when letters 
from the Prime Minister of Siam announced the recall of 
the Ron-a-ion and that of his troops to the capital The 
death of the King, which took place in Apiil, 1825, and 
the requisite presence of the chiefs at his funeral, and 
the installation of his successor, weie the reasons assigned 
by the Prime Minister, in a letter to Colonel Smith ; but 
a promise was added, that after the Monsoon the Siamese 
aimy should again take the field. This promise was not 
pel formed The new King probably adopted a different 
policy from that of his predecessor, and contemplated the 
tiiumjih of the British, and the jirojected independence 
of Pegu, with equal aveision. Nothing further was heaid 
of the Siamese auxiliaries ; but a fiiendly understanding 
subsisted, and many Talien and Burma captives and fugi- 
tives were allowed to return to their native country, to 
enjoy the security afforded by the protection of the British 
Government. 

Upon leceiving the intelligence of the fall of Donabew 
and the death of Bandoola, the first feeling of the Court 
of Ava was that of despair. It was, however, but of short 
duration , and the King was persuaded that the contest 
was not yet hopeless, and that the English might still be 
humbled. Great exertions were made to recruit the army. 
In place of the usual conscription, large bounties were 
given to the Burmas to induce them to enlist, and the 
tributary tribes of Shans, north of Ava, were summoned 
to support the general cause. They obeyed the summons, 
and joined the Burma army in large numbers, confiding 
in the fortunes of the kingdom, and unacquainted with 
the enemy they were eager to encounter. The pimcipal 
force was assembled at Miaday, about sixty miles fiom 
Prome, under the command of Mimiabo, a half-brother of 
the King ; while other divisions were stationed at Pagahm, 
Melloon, and Patanagoh, amounting in all to about forty 
thousand men, of which one-half was posted at Miaday. 
Another body, stated to be twelve thousand stiong, was 
stationed at Tongho, the capital of the province of Thara- 
wadi, to the north-east of Prome. To encounter these 
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forces, Sir A. Campbell had under his command about five BOOK III. 
thousand men, of whom two thousand three hundred were chap. iv. 

Europeans. Detachments left at Rangoon, to the extent 

of about one thousand five hundred more, were under ^^25. 
orders to join him. The state of his force, and the ad- 
vanced position he had attained, rendered it highly irn- 
piobablo that the renewal of hostilities by the Court of 
Ava would be attended by a more favourable result than 
the 2 )ast. 

While both parties were thus prepared to resume active 
operations, they were not averse to the discontinuance of 
the contest ; and, in compliance with the tenor of the 
injunctions which he rci)eatedly received fiom Bengal, to 
avail himself of every favouiable oppoitunity of bringing 
the war to a close, Sir Archibald Campbell addiessed a 
letter to the ministeis of the King of Ava, from his head- 
quarters at Prome, stating his being authoiised to nego- 
ciate and conclude a peace, and inviting them to avert the 
misfoi tunes which impended over their country from the 
prosecution of the war, by a timely assent to equitable 
teirns of pacification The ovcrtuie was promptly met / 
and a deputation arrived fiom the Burma camp, to piopose 
that a mission should be sent to the Pnnco Mimiabo, who 
held the chief command and was fully empowered by 
the King to treat, in oidei to specify the terms, on 
which a pacific negociation should be based, and to make 
aiiangements for a suspension of hostilities duiing the 
interval requisite for communicating with the Court. In 
conformity to the invitation, two officers, Lieut -Col Tidy, 
the Deputy Adjutant-General, and Lieut. Smith, of His 
Majesty’s shqi Alligator, accompanied the Burma deputies 
to Miaday, where they found the Kyi Wungyi, at the head 
of the force. The Prince was at Melloon , and as it was 
necessary to refer to him for final orders, the British 
officeis were delayed ten days m the Burma entrench- 
ments, during which they were treated with perfect confi- 
dence and cordiality, and received from all jiersons of note 
with whom they were permitted to carry on unmolested 
intercourse, assuiances that the sense of the nation was 


1 According to General Campbell’s own account, his letter was immediately 
acknowledged He obsei ves, “ The time had scarcely elapsed for the le- 
ceptioii of an answer, when such did actually arrive ” — Document 144, A 
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BOOK III. strongly opposed to the prolongation of the war. Favour- 
cHAi*. IV. able replies having arrived from Mimiabo, it was agreed that 

an armistice should be at once concluded from the 17th of 

1825. September to the I7th of October, during which neither 
force should cioss a line extending from Komma, on the 
west bank of the Irawadi, through Naibenzik to Tongho. 
The Kyi Wungyi engaged to meet the Biitish General at 
Naibenzik, on the 2nd October, to deteimine the definitive 
conditions of peace. The meeting took place accordingly. 
Sir A Campbell was accompanied by Sir J amcs Brisbane, 
who had lately taken the command of the British Navy m 
the Indian seas, and had joined the ai_ny towards the end 
of September, and was attended by his personal staff, and 
a thousand picked men, both Europeans and Natives. A 
I’ko number of Burmas formed the escort of the Kyi 
VVungyi, agreeably to his own request, as it was contrary 
to etiquette for the Burma minister to come with a 
smaller train. The parties met at Naibenzik, on a plain 
which had been cleared for the occasion, and in the centre 
of which, a building on the model of the Lotoo, or Hall of 
Audience, at Ava, had been constiucted for the accommo- 
dation of the negociatois The Kyi Wungyi, was assisted 
by the Lamam Wun, and attended by other officers of 
rank In the discussions that followed, perfect good-will 
and mutual courtesy prevailed The chief of the Burma 
mission, the Kyi Wungyi, was an elderly man of pleasing 
deportment, mild disposition, and cheerful temper , and 
he and his colleagues readily responded to the coi’diahty of 
the British officers, and, as far as it was possible for habits 
so opposed, willingly conformed to the habits of the con- 
(pierors. It very soon appeared, however, that they were 
entirely unprepared for the demands made upon their 
Government by the British Commanders. The Court of 
Ava was expected to desist from all interference with 
Asam and Kachar, and to lecognise the independence of 
Manipur. Arakan, with its dependencies, was to be given 
up to the British, and an indemnity of two crores of 
rupees was to be paid for the expenses of the war ; until 
the discharge of which sum, Rangoon, Martaban, and the 
Tenaserim provinces weio to be held in pledge. A resi- 
dent was to be received at Ava, and a commercial treaty 
to be concluded, by which the trade with Rangoon should 
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be relieved from the exactions by which ifc had hitherto BOOK III. 
been repressed. These proposals were received by the chap. iv. 

Burma negociators with manifest surprise, and were stre* 

Quously resisted. The war, they maintained, had been occa- 1825. 
sioned by the protection given by the British to fugitives 
from the domimonns of their sovereign , and had already 
inflicted upon the country an amount of expense and 
injury which might well appease the resentment of a great 
nation The Chinese had formerly invaded and conquered 
part of Ava, but when peace was re-established, had given 
back the subjugated territory, and had exacted no pecu- 
niary compensation this example was worthy of imitation 
by the British. At any rate, tliey were unauthorised to 
accede to such conditions, and must refer them to the 
royal pleasure, for the ascertainment of which, a further 
delay was unavoidable , and they proposed, therefore, to 
extend the aiim.-^tice to the beginning of November This 
was leadily granted, as military movements could not bo 
conveniently commenced at an earlier period, and the 
interval enabled the British Commander-in-Chief to per- 
fect his plans for the opening of the campaign Little 
doubt was entertained, that recourse must bo again had 
to arms ; and the expectation became a certainty by the 
receipt of a letter from the Burma chief, at the end of 
October, in which it was announced, that if peace was sin- 
cerely wished for by the English, they must empty their 
hands of what they held, and then solicit terms , but that 
if they made any demands for money for then expenses, or 
for any territory, friendsh p was at an end Such was the 
custom of the Burmas This announcement precluded all 
further ncgociations , and prcpaiations were forthwith set 
on foot for the vigorous prosecution of the war. They 
were anticipated by the advance of the enemy. 

As soon as the nature of the British requisitions was 
known at Couit, the indignation of the Monaich was 
sensibly excited, and the rex>resentations of the party that 
deprecated any concession, re-obtained their former influ- 
ence. It was still maintained to be possible to extermi- 
nate the Bi itish ; and the ai my was ordered to move 
without delay upon Prome, the command being given to a 
veteran chief, who had formerly enjoyed a high military 
reputation for his services in Arakan, and who, at a very 
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BOOK 111. advanced age obeyed the call of hia prince, and relin- 
CHAP. IV. quished the retirement into which he had withdrawn, to 

lead the forces of his countiy, as he fully confided, once 

1826. more to victory. Under his command, the Burma army 
drew towards the Biitish lines at Prome, with a view to 
circumscribe their limits, and harass, and intercept their 
communications. A considerable body was accordingly 
thrown forward to Watigaon, twenty miles from Prome, 
where they entrenched themselves in a position which 
gave them the command over the country, on the right 
flank of the British army, and from which it was, thei e- 
foie, necessary to dislodge them. 

On the evening of the 15th November, Brigadier 
M‘Dowall was despatched against Watigaon, with four 
Regiments of the Madras N. I , disposed in three columns : 
the first, under Colonel M‘DowaU himself, consisting of the 
28th and 43rd Regiments, was intended to attack the po- 
sition on the left ; the second, formed of the 22nd Regi- 
ment, led by Major R Lacy Evans, was to assail it in 
front, supported by the 18th, which was moved forward 
for that purpose The 38th Regiment formed the thud 
column, and moved to the eastward. The ground did not 
admit of the employment of artillery. The columns 
maichcd separately across a plain much bioken by swamp 
and thicket, which pi evented their mutual communica- 
tion ; and on their way, they were opposed by parties of 
the enemy, who sliewed themselves in gieat strength ; and 
who, although repulsed, retarded the progress of the 
columns. It thus became impossible to operate in con- 
cert; and when the principal body under Colonel M‘Dowall 
approached the woiks, there was no appeaiance of the 
other divisions. As the biigade w'as unprovided with 
battering guns, the entrenchments could not be breached ; 
and in the attempt to push forward and force an entrance, 
a heavy fire was poured upon the tioops, by which their 
commander being killed and many of their officeis dis- 
abled, Lieut -Colonel Brooke, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, w^as compelled to order a retreat. The Burmas 
pursued the retiring detachment to within nine miles of 
Prome, and had thrown it into great disorder, when the 
movements of the other divisions also in retreat, eflected a 
diversion in its favour. 
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The column under Major Evans fell in with the enemy’s BOOK III 
picquets early in the morning, and drove them in upon a chap iv 

strong stockade, from which so heavy a fire was encoun- ^ — 

tered, that the advance was almost annihilated. The ’• 

firing from the mam column was heard, but, as theie 
appeared to be no prospect of its co-opcration, the regi- 
ment retired, pursued for about three miles by the Pui’inas, 
and obliged to abandon the wounded , but othei wise re- 
treating in good Older. The 38th Regiment, under Colonel 
Smith, was unable to reach Watigaon before noon, by 
which time the other columns were in full retreat A 


body of the Burmas was encounteied and dispersed , but 
as no traces of the mam division could be discovered, and 
the firing had ceased, it was concluded that the attack 


had failed, and the column returned, after a fatiguing 
maich, to Prome, having met with no other opposition 
The loss of the detachment was severe ‘ A prin- 
cipal cause of the failure appears to have been misin- 
formation as to the strength of tlie Burma foice, which 
had been reported not to exceed two or three thousand 
It was estimated by the officers engaged, at five times 
that number. The separation of the attacking columns 
was also ill-judgcd; as the natuie of the ground to be 
tiaversed, rendered it impossible for the diffcicnt detached 
divisions to arrive simultaneously at their destination 
The success of the Burmas on this occasion confirmed 


them m their expectation of compelling the British army 
to retire fromProme and encouraged them to advance within 
a few miles of the town. Their left, under Maha Nemyo, 
which had lately triumphed at Watigaon, took post at 
Tsembike, on the Nawain river, a stream running past 
Piorne, and falling into the Irawadi. The centie, com- 
manded by the Kyi Wungyi, moved down to the heights 
of Napadi, within a distant view of the cantonments, and 
thence spread round to Watigaon. The Burma right, 
under the Tsada Wun, followed the right bank of the 
Irawadi to Padong, and thence detached a body to Shwe- 


* Besides the death of the Commanding Offlter, ten officers were wounded, 
of whom, Lieut Ranken, 43rd Madras N I , died Ol the Native troops, 
fifty-three were killed, one hundred and ten were >iounded, and forty-two 
were missing A total loss of above two hundied. 

^ Despatch of Sir A Campbell Documents 160 — According tQ Lieut 
Trant, it consisted of eight thousand Shans, two thousand Burmaa. and six 
hundred horse, under the command of Maha Nemyo. 

TOL. ni. H 
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BOOK HI. dong in the rear. The former was occupied by a detach- 
CHAp IV ment of the Royals, who had thrown up an entrenchment, 
and repulsed every attempt of the Burmas to expel them. 

1825 Colonel Godwin was despatched to drive the enemy from 
Shwe-dong ; but he was anticipated by the 87th, which, on 
its way to join the mam body, had been fired upon from 
the post, and had in consequence landed and dispersed 
their assailants, leaving the communication again open. 
The Tsada Wun fell back, so as to communicate with the 
Kyi Wungyi, occupying the rocks on the right bank of the 
river. The several divisions of the Burma army were all 
strongly entrenched. On their side, the British were 
diligently engaged in strengthening themselves with field- 
works and entrenchments, as if in apprehension of an 
attack, and m the hope of inviting it. This defensive 
attitude, however, failed m its object. The Burma 
geneials adhered to the national tactics of a gradual and 
guarded approach; and it was evident, that the Biitish 
front could bo cleared of the enemy, only by assum- 
ing the initiative, and making 9 .n attack upon the Burma 
lines. 

In pursuance of this determination. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, leaving four regiments of Native Infantry for the 
defence of Prome, marched, on the 1st of December, with 
the lemainderof his force. Diiectmg the flotilla, with a 
regiment of Native Infantry, to make a demonstration 
against the enemy's right, so as to engross their attention, 
he directed his principal attack against their left. The 
army was formed into two divisions ; one, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, consisted of the 13th, 38th, 47th, and 
87th Regiments of His Majesty’s troops, and the 38th 
Madras, N. I . the other, under General Cotton, was com- 
posed of His Majesty’s 41st and 80th Regiments, and the 
18th and 28th Regiments of N. T. The second division, 
following the left bank of the Nawain river, came first 
upon the enemy’s woiks about noon. They were immedi- 
ately stormed and earned by Lieut.-Colonel Godwin, with 
the advance. The Burmas left three hundred dead in the 
entrenchments : their veteran general, Maha Nernyo, was 
among the slam. The division commanded by Sir A. 
Campbell was delayed by the difficulty of the route ; but 
it arrived on the opposite bank of the Nawain as the fugi- 
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tives were escaping from the stockades which the second BOOK III. 
division had carried, and completed then defeat. The chap iv. 

first division then countermarched to Ziuk, at the fold 

over the Nawain, where it halted for the night the second 
division bivouacked at Tsembike : both ready to follow up 
the advantage which had been gamed by an attack on the 
right of the enemy’s centre at Napadi. 

On the morning of the 2nd the force advanced, and when 
arrived at the foot of the hill, divided into two columns . 
one of which, under Brigadier Cotton, took a ciiciiitous 
direction to the right, so as to fall upon the enemy’s flank ; 
while the other, following the bank of the river, ascended 
the hills by narrow pathways obstructed by undeiwood. 

The flotilla at the same time pulled up the river, and 
throwing shells and rockets into the stockades on either 
bank, kept down the fire from the guns which defended 
the Burma jiosition. As soon as this was effected, the 
troops moved to storm the entrenchments, the 13th and 
38th Regiments under Colonel Sale proceeded along the 
river, supported on then right by six Companies of 
the 87th They •were encountered by a heavy fire, but 
puisuod their way steadily without flung a shot, until they 
had gained the summit, when they drove the Burrnas from 
the entrenchments, and followed them from hill to hill, 
until the whole position, two miles in extent, was in then 
possession. General Cotton was unable to penetrate 
through the thicket ; but this was immaterial, as the 
works were gamed, and the enemy had disappeared every- 
where, excejit on the right bank of the river, where the 
Tsada Wun still remained m force. On the 5th of Decem- 
ber, Brigadiei-Geneial Cotton, with a part of his division, 
crossed the Irawadi, and drove the Burrnas from the woiks 
on the river, and from a strong stockade in the mteiior.^ 

The whole of the Burma force was thus, once more, broken 
up, and was further weakened by the almost entire de.'^er- 
tion of the Shans, who zeturned to their own country. 

Thus reduced, the Burma commanders were unable to man 
the defences which they had constructed along the river, 

1 In these operations, the loss was twenty-five killed, and one hundred 
and twenty-one wounded Three officers, Lieuts Sutherland and Gossip, ot 
Ills Majesty’s 41st, and Lieut Proctor, of IIis Majesty’s 38th, were killed 
Ensign Campbell, of the Ist, and Lieut. Baylee, of the 87th were mortally 
wounded. 
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au J abandoned their stockades at Miaday and Palha, which 
could not have been forced without loss. The reliques of 
the Burma army having fallen back to Melloon, they were 
followed thither by the British army, the march of which 
was delayed by the badness of the road, and by a tempo- 
lary attack of cholera, which was fortunately of short 
continuance, and of which the ravages were most exten- 
sive among the retreating masses of the enemy, as was 
evidenced by the dead and dying, by which their route was 
marked The force i cached Miaday on the 19th, and after 
a short halt for supplies, resumed its advance, accompa- 
nied by the flotilla. The latter was met on the 26 th by a 
flag of truce, bearing a message from the Burma Com- 
mander, stating that full poweis had been received from 
the Court to conclude a treaty, and suggesting that depu- 
ties should be sent to discuss the conditions. The same 
officers who were formerly employed on a similai mission, 
Lieut.- Colonel Tidy and Lieut. Smith, R N , were again 
sent on this duty The aimy continued its march, and 
arrived at Patanagoh, oppo.site to Melloon, on the 29th, 
were it encamped. The flotilla also ascended the river, 
and was suffered to pass Melloon without molestation. 
The bank of the iiver occupied by the British being loftier 
than that on the opposite side, the whole of the interior 
of the Burma ontienchment could be distinguished from 
the camp It was a quadrangular stockade, extending 
along the bank of the river, having in the centre a conical 
lull, surrounded by a Pagoda, and fortified by a brick re- 
v^tementy which formed the key of the position On the 
day before the arrival of the army at Patanagoh, a message 
was received from the Burma chief, pioposing a meetm‘g 
with the British Commissioners on the 24th of January, 
and repeating a proposal made to the deputies, that a sus- 
Iiension of arms should in the mean time take place As 
the object of the proposition was obviously to gain time, 
it was at once declined, and the W ungyis were informed 
that no delay would be granted. As soon as the army was 
encamped, however, it was conceded to another messenger 
from the Chiefs to abstain from hostile operations on the 
ensuing morning, and to hold a conference with the Burma 
Chiefs on board a boat, which they undertook to fit up for 
the meeting, and anchor in the middle of the nver. Ac- 
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oordmgly, ou the 30th, Sir Archibald Campbell, accompa- BOOK III. 
nied by Mr. Robertson, who had been appointed from f’jup iv. 

Bengal as Civil Commissioner conjointly with the Com- 

mander-m-Chief, and by Sir James Brisbane, repaired on 
board, and were met by four of the principal members of 
the Burma Government, Kolein Mengyi, who had been 
sent down from Ava, with powers to treat, the Kyi Wun- 
gyi, the Atwen-wuu Mung Kyne, and Maha Thilwa. The 
stipulations were the same as those formerly proposed, and 
were encountered with the same objections. Those re- 
lating to territorial concession were not persisted in , bub 
the unwillingness to pay a money indemnification was so 
insuperable, and the plea of inability so tenaciously urged, 
that the British Commissioners were induced to lower 
their demand to one crore of lupees. With this alterna- 
tion, the Burma Commissioneis professed themselves con- 
tented, and a definitive treaty was executed by them on the 
3rd of January. An armistice was agreed upon until the 
18th, by winch period it was expected that the treaty 
would be returned from Ava with the royal ratification, 
the prisoners at Ava would bo sent down, and the payment 
of the first instalment would be commenced These ex- 
pectations were disappointed. 

On the 17th of January, the day before the armistice 
expired, a deputation was sent by the Burma Commander 
to apologise for the iion-arrival of the ratified tieaty, and 
request a few days’ prolongation of the time, offering to 
pay an instalment of five lakhs of rupees immediately, 
and to give hostages for the liberation of the prisoners. 
Compliance with the request was declined , and, on the 
18th, a deputation proceeded to Melloon from the British 
camp, to apprise the Wungyis, that, unless the ratified 
treaty should arrive, or, unless they engaged to evacuate 
Melloon by sunrise on the 20th, the post would be attack- 
ed. For the former alternative they were unable to pledge 
themselves ; and they refused to accede to the latter. Re- 
course to arms became consequently unavoidable. 

The Burmas had not been idle during the interval wKich 
had elapsed since the first appearance of the British forces 
at Patanagoh ; but had added extensively, although co- 
vertly, to the strength of their defences, and they had 
been joined by considerable reinforcements, making their 
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BOOK III numbers from sixteen to twenty thousand. Their confid- 
CHAP. IV. ence, however, was too violently shaken, to enable them to- 

avail themselves courageously of their resources ; and the 

1825. pQsf; of Melloon was abandoned after a feeble defence. 
The British batteries were opened upon the works before 
noon on the 19th of January, with great effect , and under 
cover of their fire, a brigade of the 13th and 38th Regi- 
ments, conjointly less than five hundred strong, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sale, crossed the river below the en- 
trenchments, to assault the south-east angle, while the 
main force under General Cotton crossed higher up, in 
order to attack the northern front. The boats of the first 
division were carried rapidly down the current past the 
works of Melloon, from which a heavy fire was opened upon 
them ; by which Colonel Sale and seveial of the men were 
wounded. The troops effected a landing, and after a short 
interval, escaladed the entrenchments The Burmas made 
no further resistance, but retreated with suoh celerity^ 
that they eluded the pursuit of General Cotton’s division,, 
which had landed, and attempted to inteicept their re- 
treat. A great number of guns of vaiious descriptions 
were found m Melloon, with abundant stores of ammuni- 
tion and gram. The cajiture was attended with but tri- 
fling loss The \\oiks wcie set on file, and the aimy 
resumed its advance, anticipating, from the apparent reso- 
lution of the Court of Ava, the necessity of occupying 
the capital One moie effort was made by the war party 
to avert such a catastrophe. 

Anxious as were the soveteign and his ministers to put 
an end to a contest which had inflicted so much injury 
and disgrace, and menaced consequences still more fatal ; 
the conditions of peace, particularly the payment of an 
indemnification which was regarded with peculiar aversion^ 
not only fiom the avaiicious disposition of the king but as a 
confession of inferioiity, and an unequivocal sign of degrad- 
ation, were felt to be so intolerable, that any chance of 
escaping from them, however desperate, was eagerly grasp- 
ed at ; and the empty boast of a military chief that he 
would be answerable for the discomfiture of the invaders 
was listened to -with ci’edulity. Zay-yah-thuyan, the name 
of this individual, who was dignified with the title of 
Nuiing Phurmg, prince of Sun-set. was entrusted with 
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the greatest force that could be collected, amounting to BOOK 111. 
about sixteen thousand men ; and with these he engaged ciiai' iv. 

to cover the capital against the nearer approach of the 

British army At the same time, it was thought pi udeiit 
to keep open the negociation, and dejiuties were desiwtch- 
ed to the British camp to ascertain the ultimatum of the 
Commissioners. Either from a distrust of its own officers, 
or m the belief that the choice would be acceptable to the 
British, the deputies of the Court on this occasion were 
Mr Puce, an American Missionary, settled at Ava, and 
Mr Sandford, the Surgeon of the Royals, who had been 
taken prisoner four other prisoners were set at liberty, 
and sent down with the deputies The latter reached the 
head'quarters of the force, on the 31st of January, and 
after a conference with the Commissioners, return ed to 
Ava the stipulations previously proj^osed were insisted 
upon without modification 

In the mean time, the march of the aimy continued, 
and on the 8th of February, aj'iproached within five miles 
of the ancient city of Pagalmi, the capital of the Burma 
empire at the season of its greatest power and prosperity 
The city was enclosed by a luinous brick wall, which had 
been partially repaired, but behind winch the Burmas 
evinced no disposition to take shelter Their new Geneial 
had adopted a novel system of tactics , and discat ding the 
national practice ot combating behind entrenchments, 
arrayed his army in the open field among the remains of 
numerous pagodas, and amidst a thicket of 2>iickly jungle 
traversed by a narrow pathway, on either side of which he 
had arranged the chief body of his troops. The foi cc with 
Sir A Campbell, did not exceed thirteen hundred men, of 
whom nine hundred were Europeans ; two legimonts of 
the latter, the 47th and 87th detached to Tondwyne, to 
collect cattle and gram, as well as disperse a body of Bur-* 
mas reported to bo stationed there to harass the Biitish 
flanks, not having rejoined. With the limited force under 
his command. General Campbell moved to attack the su- 
perior numbers of the enemy on the morning of the 9th, 
advancing in two divisions The first, commanded by 
himself, was formed of His Majesty’s 13th and 89th Regi- 
ments, four guns of the Horse Artillery, and a detachment 
of the Body Guard. The 38th and 41st Regiments formed 
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BOOK. HI. the second division, commanded by Brigadier Cotton , and 
CHAP IV. the left was covered by the 43rd Madras N. I , following 

■' the line of the river. The European divisions were direct- 

ed severally against the left and right wings, while the 
advance led by Sir A. Campbell, and consisting of two 
companies of the 13th, with the Horse Artillery and the 
Body Guard, occupied the centre. The several attacks were 
crowned with success ; although for a short time the safety 
of the advance was compromised Pushing forward with 
th 'ir usual impetuosity, and driving the enemy before 
them, they had left behind them the supporting columns, 
which w^ere more slowly disengaging themselves from the 
narrow route by which they had to pass. Observing this, 
the Burma General oidcred large detachments including a 
body of SIX hundred Casay horse, to close in from his cem 
tre and left, and cut off the most forward of his assailants 
from their main body. The necessity of a retreat was 
obvious ; but it was made with a coolness and deliberation 
which deterred the Burmas from following up their advan- 
tage, the troopers of the Body-Guard forming in the roar, 
while the guns of the Horse Artillery were loaded, and 
opening to the left and right to allow of their being fired. 
Ill this manner, alternately forming and retreating, this 
small body checked the audacity of their pursuers , and 
the pi ogress of the flank divisions speedily put an end 
to the danger. The Burmas were driven from the field ; a 
stockade which covered their right flank was carried at the 
point of the bayonet ; and the last army which the Court 
of Ava could hope to raise was destroyed. Its presumptu- 
ous commander returned to Ava, to carry the tidings of 
his defeat, and solicit the command of another army with 
which to retrieve his credit. He was ordered from the 
presence with contumely, and on the night of his arrival 
put to death That the contest had become hopeless, and 
that the British arms had nothing more to apprehend from 
the exhausted energies of Ava became manifest to the 
people ; and their conviction was evidenced by their re- 
turn to their homes which they had been forced by the 
Burma authorities to abandon. They flocked into Pagahm 
from every quarter ; and numerous boats crowded with 
men, women, and children passed hourly down the river to 
the villages on the banks. The army halted a few days at 
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Pagahm to recover from the fatigue which it had under- BOOK 111. 
gone, from the nature of the road and the increasing heat t hap iv, 
of the weather. 

While these transactions were taking place on the upper 
course of the Trawadi, the province of Pegu had been the 
scene of some military movements of a chequered cha- 
racter, but ending in success. Upon the advance to Prome 
it was not thought necessary at once to dislodge the 
Burmas from the line of the Sitang iiver on the right flank 
of the army , but the duty was assigned to a division 
under Colonel Pepper, consisting of the flank companies 
of the Madras European Regiment, and three regiments of 
N. I, which maiched from Pegu, in older to occupy 
Tongho, about eighty miles east of Prome. As the detach- 
ment advanced the Burmas abandoned their posts, and 
the detachment entered Shoegyun on the Sitang river, 
without opposition, on the 4th of January. It was here 
ascertained, that the foi rner governor of Mai taban with a 
considerable body was stockaded at Sitang, in the rear of 
the advance, and intercepted the communication with the 
lower provinces The 3rd Regiment of Madras N I under 
Lieut -Colonel Coniy, was sent back to dislodge the 
Burmas from the position ; but this attack w^as i epulsed 
with heavy loss, including the commander ' The disaster 
was immediately repaired by the activity of Colonel 
Pepper w^ho falling down the river wuth his \vhole dispos- 
able force, attacked and carried the stockade by storm, on 
the afternoon of the 11th January. The w'oiks were strong 
and well situated, and were defended with spirit. The loss 
was proportionately severe ; ^ that of the enemy was much 
greater. Colonel Pepper was reinforced after the capture 
of Sitang, m such a manner as to ensure the command of 
the country against any efforts yet in the power of the 
enemy to make. 

After halting five days at Pagahm, Sir Aichibald Camp- 
bell, on the 16th February, continued his march towards 
the capital, and had reached Yandabo, wuthm sixty miles 

> Besides Col Conry, Lieut Adams of the 3rd Regiment was killed, t\vo 
officers, Lieuts Harvey and Totter, were wounded, ten natives were killed, 
and nineteen wounded 

® Two officers, Capts Cursham and Stedmau, were killed. Majoi Horae, 

Lieut. Fullerton, and Lieut Power, were severely wounded The los^ m 
rank and file, was fourteen killed, and fifty-three wounded. 
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BOOK III. of Ava, when he was again met by the only negociators in 
CHAP. IV. whom the king had confidence, the Ameiicaii missionaries, 

— Messrs. Price and Judson, accompanied by two Burma 

1825. ministers of rank, and by a number of prisoners who were 
liberated as a proof of the sincerity of the Court. A more 
convincing testimony was afforded by the first instalment 
of the contribution (twenty-five lakhs of lupees), which 
W'as brought by the Atwenwuns ; and by the authority 
vested in the Ameiican deputies to accede to whatever 
terms the British Commissioners should impose No 
other conditions wore stipulated for than those already 
insisted upon , and a treaty was finally concluded upon 
the basis already described The King of Ava renounced 
all claim to, and right of interference with the country of 
Asam, and the principalities of Jyntia and Kachar, and 
recognised the independence of Mani2')ur. Ho consented 
to cede in perpetuity the four divisions of Arakan, or 
Arakan Proper, Ramri, Cheduba, and Sandoway, and the 
three districts of Tcnaserim, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, or 
the whole of the coast, belonging to Ava, south of the 
Sanlucn river , to receive a Resident at his capital, and 
sanction the conclusion of a commercial tieaty; and, 
finally, he agreed to pay a ciore of rupees, or about a 
million sterling, m four instalments, the first immediately, 
the second within one hundied days from the date of the 
treaty, and the other two m the couise of the two follow- 
ing years. On their pait, the Biitisli engaged to retire at 
once to Rangoon, and to quit the Burma territory, upon 
the payment of the second instalment The treaty was 
concluded on the 24th of February Its conditions were 
ultimately fulfilled, although the discharge of the pro- 
mised indemnity was tardily and reluctantly completed 
As soon as the latification of the treaty was received, 
the army broke up from Yandabo A brigade, formed of 
His Majesty’s 87th, and the Native Corps at head-quarters, 
under the command of Lieut -Colonel Hunter Blair, 
followed the route to Rangoon by land, while, as has been 
noticed, the 18th Madras Infantry, with the elephants, 
under the command of Captain David Ross, maiched first 
to Pakang-yeh on the Irawadi, eight marches from 
Yandabo , and thence, after crossing the river to Sem- 
bewghwen, quitted the low country m three days ; and, in 
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eight more, crossed the mountains by a practicable route BOOK III. 
to Aeng in Arakan.^ The remaining troops, with the chap. iv. 

Commander-in-Chief and Civil Commissioner, embai’ked 

in boats provided by the Burma Government, and pro- 
ceeded down the river to Rangoon, whence such of the 
troops, as were not required for the protection of the 
cautionary towns and conquered ovinces, were despatched 
to their several presidencies. Sii Archibald Campbelly 
after visiting Calcutta, returned to Rangoon, of which he 
held possession agreeably to the terms of the treaty, until 
the payment of the second instalment at the end of the 
year He then removed the troops to Moalmam, an in- 
coRbiderablc village opposite to Martaban on the British 
side of the Sanluen iiver, but which ofiered a convenient 
military frontier station. At the same time, a sea-port 
was formed at the mouth of the river, about twenty-seven 
miles below Moalmam, to which the name of Amherst was 
assigned The Tcnaseiim provinces were placed under 
the authority of a Commissioner appointed from Bengal. 

The subject of a commercial tieaty, which had been 
generally indicated in that of Yandabo, was more especially 
determined at the end of the year, when ]\Ii Crawfurd, 
who had been previously appointed Civil Commissioner 
at Rangoon, was directed to proceed as envoy to Ava, to 
conclude the arrangement, as well as to clear up doubts 
which had aiisen with respect to the eastern frontier. The 
former object of the mission was accomplished but the 
question of the boundary, ^ especially on the side of Mani- 
pui,'^ was left undetermined, when Mr Crawfurd left Ava, 

* C'lptain Tiant observes “ We met but little arduous difficulty, yet 
porfoi nied a m'lrih of one hundred and twenty -four miles, •winch had been 
supposed nnpracticahle, in eleven dajs, and clcaily pointed out, that, had this 
road been e\ainined, it would have been found that theic was nothing to have 
pre^ented a jioition of General Morrison’s army fiom wintering in Ava, instead 
of pciishing 111 the marshes of Aiakan "—Two Years in Ava, p 447 

2 Of this treaty, Mi Bayfield obseives, “the Coiiit never considered it as a 
treatv, but as a loyal license, and that it left to the King the nglit of pro- 
hibiting the free expoitation of the i>recious metals, as well as levying royal 
and I'd ciistomaiy duties on the British vessels and tiadc"— Ili&t Sketches. 

’Ihe conditions wore little regarded by the Governors of Bangoon, and their 
own interests continued to he, as heretofore, the measuie of their exactions 

3 The Raja of Manipui, Gamhhir Sing, claimed the Kubo Valley, a fertile 
strip of land between the foot of the hills on the eastern confines of Manipur 
and the Ningti river, the right to which was denied by the Burmas ’Ihe 
question was diligently examined, and afforded an opportunity, of which 
advantage was taken, to depute at different times British offlcei s to visit the 
1 ocalities between Manipur and Ava, by which valuable knowledge was obtained 
of the inteijacent countries. In 1833, the Resident was authorised to apprise 
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m the beginiJing of December, and returned to Bengal 
early in the following year. The stipulation of the treaty 
of Yandabo providing for the permanent residence of a 
representative of the British Government, at the capital 
of Ava, was little less unpalatable to the Sovereign than 
the demand upon his treasury ; and it was not until the 
begimiiiig of 18*29, that the presence of a resident was 
felt to be essential for the adjustment of various subjects 
of discussion, and Major Burney was in consequence ap- 
pointed. However acceptable to the Ministers, and to the 
King personally, and although discharging the duties of 
his appointment in a spirit of conciliation and impar- 
tiality, the Resident failed to reconcile the Court to an 
arrangement which they looked upon as a public and per- 
petual record of then humiliation. 

The enormous expense, and the vast loss of life which 
the war with Ava had occasioned, and the uncertainty of 
reaping any adequate advantage from the acquisitions with 
which it had closed, excited in the authorities at home a 
strong feeling in opposition to the inevitability of the war, 
and in condemnation of the system on which it had been 
conducted. The occupation of Shahpuri, a mere sand-bank, 
it was aigued, was wholly unworthy of serious dispute ; 
and its relinquishment involved no loss , either of levenue 
or reputation. The interposition exercised in the affairs 
of the petty states of Kachar and Manipur was treated as 
unseasonable and impolitic , and the facilities which the 
fugitives from Asam and Arakan were permitted to find m 
the Company’s territories for maintaining a civil war in 
the countries from which they had been expelled, with the 
refusal of the British Government to apprehend and give 
up those disturbers of the public peace, afforded, it was 
affirmed, reasonable ground of offence to the Court of Ava, 
and evinced a spirit which could not fail to iriitate an 
ambitious and semi-barbarous power. A more concilia- 
tory policy would, in all probability, have prevented the 
collision ; and, if it had not succeeded, the only alternative 


the King, that the supreme Government adhered to the opinion that the Ningii 
formed the proper boundary between Ava and Manipur, but that, in con- 
sideration for His Majesty’s feelings and wishes, and in the spirit of amity and 
good-will subsisting between the two countries, it consented to the restora- 
tion of the Kubo Valley to Ava, and to the establishment of the boundary line 
at the foot of the Yumadong Hills — Pemberton, p 119. 
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necessary was, the maintenance of a sufficiently strong BOOK III 
defensive attitude on the frontier, to have protected it chap iv 

from violation. War with Ava was particularly to have 

been avoided, not from any fear of its military jiower, or 1^25 
doubt of the result, but from the difficulty of reaching 
the enemy through the natural defences by which he was 
guarded, the absence of all resources in his country, the 
scantiness and misery of the population, and the insalu- 
brity of the climate No conquests that might be made 
could compensate for the evils that weie unavoidable, as 
the greater part of the dominions of Ava were not only 
incapable of contributing to the public revenue, but of 
defraying the cost of the establishments requisite for 
their government. They could bo alone retained by a 
fuither waste of money and of men, and must be sources 
of weakness, not of strength, to the Indian empire 

The observations that have been suggested by the 
occurrence of hostilities with Nepal, apply with equal 
force to the war with Ava. A continued course of for- 
bearance and conciliation, involving loss of credit to the 
State, and positive injury to its subjects, might possibly 
have delayed, but could not have prevented a lupture. 

Incapable of appreciating a generous and civilised policy. 

Ignorant of the resources of the Government whose re- 
sentment they defied, reckless of international rights, 
inflated with an overweening confidence in their own 
prowess, and emboldened by a career of victory, the King 
and the Ministers of Ava were, as we have already ex- 
plained, eager for a contest, the results of which they did 
not for a moment question, would bo the confirmation of 
their supremacy over the countries from which they had 
expelled the legitimate princes, and the re-annexai ion to 
the dominion of the Bur mas, of those portions of Bengal 
which had become their right, as constituting provinces of 
the conquered kingdom of Arakan. These notions were 
fostered by forbearance. The obvious and avowed anxiety 
of the Government of Bengal to preserve amicable rela- 
tions uninterrupted was misinterpreted ; and its reluc- 
tance was ascribed, not to moderation, but to fear To 
have persisted in the same policy must have led to the 
same lesult, as it would have tended only to confirm the 
Burmas in their schemes of aggrandisement. Nothing 
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BOOK III. but experience of the immense superiority of such an 
CHAP. IV. antagonist as they encountered, could have convinced 

— them of the reality of that superiority It may be 

1825. doubted, if they are, even now, fully sensible of its truth ; 

and it IS certain that they have abated but little of their 
arrogance in their dealings with the British settle- 
ments. 

The expedition to Rangoon was unpropitiously timed ; 
but it was clearly directed against a quarter which, as far 
as was then known, was the most vulnerable of the 
territories of Ava. The plan of conveying a large army 
with all its stores, ammunition, baggage, and followers, 
five hundred miles, in open boats, against the current of 
a large and lapid river, was evidently ill-considered , and 
the consequent despatch of the armament, so as to avail 
itself of the Monsoon, was unfortunate ; but the most 
disastrous results of the expedition were the effect of 
circumstances which could scarcely have been anticipated, 
the disappearance, voluntary or enforced, of the whole of 
the population. Hence the want of necessary supplies, 
and the fatal mortality that prevailed during the first 
months of the campaign. With the cessation of the rainy 
season, the advance of the army by land met with no 
seiious impediments, and, although retarded by the in- 
sufficiency of the local resources, was victoriously prose- 
cuted to within a few miles of the capital : establishing 
the supeiior advantages of the route by which the invaders 
had marched, over those which were attempted through 
Kachar and Arakan. The former of these originated in a 
strange want of information respecting the country to be 
traversed, and the utter impossibility of moving through 
it in masses embarrassed with the cumbrous equipments 
of European warfare. In that case also, as well as with 
respect to Arakan, a most exaggerated opinion seems to 
have been entertained of the strength of the Burmas ; 
and large and heavily-armed bodies were consequently 
sent to perform what two or three regiments, lightly 
equipped, would have easily accomplished. Hence arose 
a mam portion of the expenditure, as the supplies of the 
large army of Arakan had to be sent by sea, and to be 
conveyed across the mouths of wide creeks, after being 
brought at a great charge, and to but httle purpose, from 
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a considerable distance and hence originated that dis- BOOK III. 
astrous decimation of the troops, which was inflicted by chap, iv 

the pestilential vapours of the climate. These were the 

radical errors of the military arrangements, and might 
have been prevented, had the plan, first laid down, of 
confining the operations on the frontier to simple demon- 
strations while the main effort on the side of Rangoon 
was urged with vigour, been adhered to. The Burmas 
were expelled from Asam by the Company’s native troops 
alone. They were driven out of Kachar and Manipur by 
a handful of Manipuiis under their Raja, and a British 
officer ; and a force efficient, but not unwieldy, would, in 
all likelihood, have been equally successful in Arakan. 

The expedition to Rangoon, in fact, paralysed the efforts 
of the Court of Ava in other quarters ; and the whole of 
their attention after their first ill-sustained success at 
Ramoo, was concentrated upon the imminent danger which 
threatened them at home 

The territorial acquisitions which it was deemed ad- 
visable to exact from Ava were, at the time of their 
cession, of little value to either state. Long the prey of 
intestine discord and of foreign oppression, the population 
had been almost exterminated ; and tracts, which were 
once the seats of busy industry, were overrun with im- 
ponetiable wilderness. They have not even yet recovered 
from the wide and wasting decay into which they had 
been plunged by internal anarchy and Burma misrule ; 
but they have benefited by the continuance of tranquillity 
and good government, and abundance is spreading over 
their fields and their villages ; and an augmenting popula- 
tion IS industriously driving back the encroachments of 
the thicket. In Asam and m Kachar, agiicultural cul- 
tivation has spread extensively ; and new articles of 
culture, especially that of the Tea Plant, are likely to 
become important accessions to the resources of the 
former. The Tenaserim provinces present a valuable line 
of sea-coast, contributing to the British command of the 
Bay of Bengal, and offering a channel to commercial 
enterprise, as the means of communication with Siam 
and the Shan tribes, as far as the western confines of 

I Several thousand head of cattle, sent at a great expense from the Upper 
Provinces of Hindustan to Chittagong, neier crossed the Myoo 
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China : they are also rich in vegetable and mineral pro- 
ducts.' Of these conquests, however, Arakan has made 
the most decided advance. Favourably circumstanced, 
both as to climate and soil, for the growth of rice, it has 
become the granary of the countries on either shore of 
the bay , and hundreds of vessels now annually sail from 
its harbours, which at the time of the conquest rarely 
sent even a fishing boat to sea.* In an economical point 
of view, therefore, these territories have already exceeded 
expectation, and are in a state of progress to still gi eater 
improvement , while they have a real political value in 
constituting a difficult and well defined frontier, presenting 
a ready access to Ava and Siam, and promising at some 
future period convenient intercom se by land with the 
opulent empire of China. The civilisation of the barbarous 
tubes which occupy the intervening space, may also be 
contemplated as a certain although distant result, and 
although some temporary embariassment and distress 
may have been occasioned by the war with Ava, the 
interests of Biitisli India and of Oriental civilisation will 
be gainers by the contest, 


CHAPTER V. 

State of Feeling in Hindustan in 1824. — Extensive Dis- 
satisfaction, — Protected Sikh States. — Raja set np af 
Kunjawa. — Fort stormed. — Religious Impostor put 
down. — Out) ages in Hariana. — Attack on Kalpee — 


^ Particularly Teak limber and Tin Moalmam, which, as noticed m the 
text, was an inconsiderable clii&tcr of miserable huts in 1826, is now a large 
to An containing, with the adjacent district, a population of 60,000, and carrying 
on an active tride The axerage value of the Exports for the three years 
ending in 1839, was about £70,000, and of the Imports £140,000 Ihe popula- 
tion of the Tenaserun provinces, although much increased, is still not much 
above 100,000, or little raoie than three to the square mile —Keports on the 
Tcnasciim Provinces by Dr llelfer, Calcutta Printed also in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1838-1840 Also Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 
1841, vol 2 

^ In 1839-40, nearly twelve hundred square-rigged vessels sailed from 
Akyab, besides country coasting vessels The value of the Tice exported 
exeteded twelve lacs of rupees (£110,000) , the rice was sent to the opposite 
coast of the Peninsula, to the Isle of France, to the Peninsula of Malacca, 
Siam, and China The land in cultivation had been more than doubled , but 
it still did not exceed more than one twenty-fifth of the whole capable of being 
cultivated The population had increased from about 100,000 In 1828 to 
250,000 m 1839 The net revenue, at the latter date, was about £60,000, and 
was fully equal to the charges 
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Mischievous Reports ciirreat ui Malwci, — Predatory Jd~ COOK lif 
cursions of Sheikh Dalla, — Rising of the Bhils m cjiai’ v. 

Ba(jlana, — of the Coolies in Guzerat. — British Officers 

killed at Kittur, — Fort surrendered . — Capture of Om- 
raiz . — Troiiblesonic Conduct of the Raja of Kolapui'y — 

Force sent against him, — Tieaty concluded, — violated 
and renewed, — Military Control maintained until his 
Death — Disturbances in Cutch. — Incursions from 
Bindh . — Feelings of the People towards the British Go- 
vernment in the Bntish Provinces. — Sentiments oj the 
Fatiie Princes. — Relaxation of Conti ol. — Transac- 
tions uith Alwar . — Claimants for the Raj — Attempted 
Assassination of Ahmed Baksh Khan — Investigation 
demanded, — refused hy the Raja. — Tiansactions with 
Bhurtpore. — Recognised Right of Succession of the Inf ant 
Raja — Death of the Father, Baldeo Sing — Guaidian 
of the Minor murdered. — Durjan Sal seizes the chiej 
Power. — his Right disalloived hy the Resident of Delhi, 

— professes to act as Regent, — Professions not credited. 

— Sir D.Ochterlony assembles a Force against Bhuit- 
pore, — Measures disapproved of by the Government , — 
Employment of Troopis countermanded, — Resignation 
and Death of Sir D Ochteilony, — his Popularity, — 

Prudence oJ the Decision of the Government, — Final 
Deter 'imnation — Large Foice assembled under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief , — Siege of Bhurtpore. — Walls breached. 

— Mines spi ung , — cai ried hy Storm, — Durjan Sal taken, 

— Regency appointed. — Advance against Alwar , — Raja 

submits — of the Gootrnor-General to the Upper 

Proiinces — Intercourse with the King of Oxide. — Loans 
hy the Court of Luchioxv — Death of the King. — Mis- 
sions from Hollar, — and from Sindhia — Death of 
Daulat Rao. — Regency of Baiza Bai. — Adoption of a 
Successor — to Delhi. — Residence at Simla. — 

Friendly Communications with Runjit Sing. — Insut rec- 
tion of Afghans, - — incited by Syed Ahmed, his Death . — 

War between Persia and Russia, — Successes of the Rus- 
sians — Tei ritory ceded and Indemnification paid hy 
Persia. — Abrogation of British Subsidy. — Death of 
Abbas Mir za. — Return of the Governor-General to Cal- 
cutta. — Discussion of Judicial Arrangements. — Pro- 
gress at the different Presidencies. — Death of Sir T. 

VOL. HI. I 
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Munro. — State of Finances. — Domestic Affairs — Sue- 
cession of Bishops — Advance of Education — E<^pe- 
dition in Search of Traces of La Derouse — Clo%e of Earl 
Amherst s Qovernment and Departure for England. 

BOOK Hi ^I^HE condition of tho territory subject to British 
CHAP V. ^ dominion on the continent of India, about the period 

of the commencement of hostilities with the Burmas, 

although m the main satrsfactory, ^\as not exempt from 
souices of uneasiness The impression produced by the 
splendid triumphs of the Pindari war had already lost 
much of its freshness, and the inlrabitaiits of the West 
and the South, no longer exposed to the rav^ages of preda- 
tory bands, no longer permitted to rcciuit tlieir ranks, 
and share in the spoil, began to grow impatient of an 
autlioiity which, while it protected them from the lawless- 
ness of their neighbours, also restiicted them from the 
perpetration of violence. In several of the newly acquiied 
districts, the financial exactions of the Government were 
undesignedly oppressive The lands had been assessed 
vhen the prices of gram had been laised to an uiinatuial 
height, by the presence of laige bodies of military, as 
•well as by the extensive discontinuance of cultivation, 
and no allowance had been made for the inability of 
the people to pay the s.ime amount of levenue, 
when, in consequence of the disajipearancc of the 
military bazars, and the great extension of agriculture 
that followed the re-establishment of peace and security, 
the pioduce of the soil had increased m a much more 
rapid ratio than the population, and the demand had pro- 
poi tioiiately declined. Some time elapsed before these 
altered ciicarnstances weie fully appreciated , and in the 
meanwhile the jreople and their rulers were mutually dis- 
sati.^fied. The state of things was not much better in the 
old provinces The tranquillisation of Hindustan had 
thrown back upon the Company’s teriitoiies a multitude 
of military adventureis, who weie natives of British 
India, and whose turbulence no longer found a safety-valve 
m the mercenary bands of Mahiatta or Fathan. The 
defects in the administration of civil justice were still to 
be remedied The police was still ineffective ; and the 
settlement of the revenue for a period sufficiently pro- 
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tracted to ensure to the occupant the fruits of any im- BOOK 111. 
provement he might attempt, was still defeired. These (iiap v. 

causes produced a general sentiment of discontent , and 

in the course of 1824, there was scarcely a district, in the 
Upper Provinces in particular, in which a S 2 >irit of dis- 
affection was not mora or less manifested ^ The feeling 
was fostered by the dissemination of vague and exagger- 
ated rumouis of the checks which had been siiffeied on 
the western frontier, and by a current belief that t^ie 
resources of the state were wholly absorbed by the war , 
a belief confirmed by the march of the tioojis from the 
interior to the Piesidencies, for service in Ava, and the 
consequent reduction of the military force on duty in 
Hindustan. The exjiression of the juiblic sentiment was 
restiicted, however, to partial and desultory manifesta- 
tions, and to acts of potty and jnedatory violence, which 
the means at the command of the Goveinnient, and the 
activity of its officers, were fully able to r>u 2 )press and 
punish 

In the protected Sikh jirovinces on the north-west, 
where in consequence of the drafts made u^ion the i egular 
troo^xs, the jieace of the country had been entrusted almost 
to the unassisted guardianshq) of the native chuffs, a 
predatory leader, who had for some time past baffled the 
jiursuit of justice, emboldened by the weakness of the 
local troops, collected a formidable band of followers, and 
established himself in the mud fort of Kunjawa, not 
many miles from the station of Saharan jiur, wdieic ho 
assumed the title of Raja, and levied contributions on 
the surrounding districts, lie was joined by adventurers 
from all parts of the country, and was lajiidly organising 
a formidable insurrection, when the fort was attacked by 
a detachment of the Qorkha Battalion, and a small body 
of horse, under Captain Young and the Civil Cornmis- 
MOiier, Mr. Shore. The banditti were dislodged after a 
iieice combat, in which one hundied and fifty of their 
number were killed. At a somewhat eailier date, a 
religious mendicant at Badawar announced his advent on 
an appointed day as Kali, the last of the Hindu Avatars, 
for the purpose of overturning the reign of the foreigners. 

He was apprehended : but on the day ajipointed, a lawless 
^ Notes on Indian Affair®, by the Hon. F J. Shore, i. 159. 
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BOOK III multitude headed by a body of Akalis, collected to effect 
CHAP. V. his rescue. They were encountered by a paity of horse^ 

in the service of the Patiala Raja, by whom they were 

1824. discomfited and dispersed ; and, as there was no further 
sign of the promised Avatar, the agitation subsided. 

It was not to be expected, that the turbulent tribes of 
Hariana, and the borderers of Bhatner and Bhikaner, the 
Mewatis and Bhattis, would lemain tranquil under the 
temptation offered by the i eduction of the militaiy force 
in their neighboiuhood, and the reported decline of the 
power of the Government. It happened also, unfoitu- 
nately, that the autumnal harvest proved defective, and a 
seal city of food contributed to impel the villagers to lecur 
to their predatory practices. A band of xihinderers from 
different villages in the district of Rotak, near Delhi, took 
the opportunity of a large Mela, or fair, at Bcrce, to carry 
off many hundred head of cattle, including a number 
purchased for the Government, proclaiming that its 
authority was at an end A paity of horse escorting 
public camels destined foi the aimy, was attacked by the 
inhabitants of Bhawani, and other villages , and repulsed 
the assailants, only after suffering loss of life Arms and 
ammunition weie everywhere collected The commu- 
nication with Delhi was intercc];)tcd A movement was 
thieatened upon Hissar. Suraj Mai, an exiled marauder, 
returned from his exile, and at the head of four hundred 
matchlocks, and a party of horse, stormed and took the 
fort of Behut, defended only by a few Irregular Horse. 
Similar proceedings took place m the district of Rewari ; 
and the spiiit of turbulence was spieading to a dangerous 
extent, when measures were taken for its extinction Two 
additional regiments of Irregular Horse weie immediately 
laised for service in the Delhi districts ; and the Gorkha 
Local Battalions weie augmented. The increase of military 
strength, and the judicious arrangements of the chief Civil 
authorities, succeeded in restoiing older. 

In the province of Bundelkhand, heretofore an equally 
prolific source of turbulence, order was successfully pre- 
served, with one wild but unimportant exception, in which 
an attempt was made by a refractory Jagirdar of the 
Jhaloun Raja, to carry off the public treasure from the fort 
of Kalpee, and plunder the town. The whole garrison con- 
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sisted of but one weak company of Sipahis, commanded BOOR III. 
by Captain Ramsay, while the assailants were in consider- chap, v 

able strength, both horse and foot The insurgents weie 

repulsed from the fort, although it was not possible to 1824. 
defend the town, which was plundered and pai tly set on 
fire . the arrival of reinforcements soon jiut the maraudeis 
to flight. Their leader, Nana Pundit, was shortly afterwards 
taken 2 :>iiaoner and confined for life. 

In Malwa, similarly mischievous rejiorts unsettled the 
minds of the people ; and a lumour was extensively 
circulated, that the Biitish were about to retiie from 
Cential India, in consequence of the difficulties of the 
Burma war. No serious consequences, however, ensued. 

In Solid wana, an attem^it ^vas made to oiganise a rising , 
but it was frustrated by the timely movement of a militaiy 
detachment. More tioublesomc transactions occuired on 
the Neibudda, in the vicinity of Burhanpur, in consequence 
of the rea^ipearance of Shaikh Dalla, a notorious Pmdau, 
and long the terror of the Nizam’s teriitory. Thiough 
the collusion of the Mahratta manager of Burhaniinr on 
behalf of Sindhia, and in league with the Eastern Iffiils, 
the frec-booter succeeded in reviving a system of outi age 
and jilunder , luiking in the jungle betw'een Asirgeih and 
Elichjmr, and suddenly sallying foith at the head of a 
strong jiai ty of horse and foot, and sweeping off the cattle 
and jiroperty of the villagers, and robbing and inurdeiiiig 
travellers and merchants. Associated with him, Avas an 
impostor, jiretendmg to be Chimnaji A^qm, the bi other of 
the Ex-Peshwa, who, at the head of a body of armed men, 
attem^ited to i^enetrate into Berar. Troops weie de- 
spatched against Shaikh Dalla in diffeient directions ; and 
the party of Chimnaji was surpiised and dispeised by a 
division of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Eoice under Major 
Seyer. The mam body of his marauding confederates 
who were encamped m the vicinity hastily retiied , but 
their retreat brought them in contact with a party of the 
Mandaleswar Local Corps, under Lieut. Dcrinit, by which 
they were put to flight. The Pmdari took to the thickets ; 
but tl\e little success which had attended his career and 
the activity displayed in his pursuit so disheartened his 
followers, that he was unable again to make head in any 
force. 
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BOOK III Some distuibances were cieated earlier in the year, m 
CHAi* V the same quaiter, by the return of the Bhils to their 

habits of plunder, especially in Baglana, where they were 

1821 incited to insurrection by Godaji Danglia, a relative of the 
noloiious Trimbuk, who endeavoured to give a political 
Ciiaracter to Ins pioceedings, and pietended to act in the 
name and on the part of the Kaja of Satara, calling upon 
the people to join his standaid, as that of the Mahratta 
empire Some success attended his first operations ; and, 
besides plundering the country, he gained possession of 
the hill fort of Muralihar The appioach of a body of 
1 egular troops disconcerted the insurgents, and they aban- 
doned the post, and took lefuge in the hills whcie they 
could not be pin sued. The presence of additional forces 
fi om Hyderabad and the Dekhin, prevented the repetition 
of these outrages , and ariangements were devised for the 
conciliation and civilisation of the Bhil tribes, m place of 
those which had been hitheito proposed, and which had 
met with impel feet success The expeiiment of forming 

a Local Coips, composed of the Bhils themselves, which 
had been pi eviously tried and failed, was now repeated, 
and after some difficulty proved eminently beneficial, 
hr 0111 the time when it became effectiie, order was main- 
tan ‘cd , and the Bhils of the Satlipur and Ajunta hills 
wei e gradually weaned from then pi edaiory propensities.* 
In Guzeiat, towards the end of 1824, the Coolies, a rude 
and tuibulent race scattered over the province, from the 
borders of Cutch to the Western Ghats, evinced more 
than their usual refractory spirit, and rendered military 
coercion necessary. The fiist attempt to put them down 
w^as unsuccessful ; and a party of Bombay N. I was re- 
pulsed, with the loss of an officer. Lieutenant Ellis, from 
the village of Dudana, near Kaira, which was enclosed by 
thick hedges of the milk plant, and defended by a mud 
fort ; in storming which, the assailants were exposed to a 
destructive fire, which compelled them to fall back. The 
Coolies, however, evacuated the post, but still continued 

‘ Til s success was m.iinly owm^ to the influence obtained over the Bhils, 
by the peisonal activity and intrepid ty of I leut Outram who ventured among 
them without attendance, and won their confidence and respect by Ins partici- 
pat'on in their liabits of living, and the dexterity and intrepidity which he 
dispt ijed in tlie cliase of the wild animals of the forest — “Hibtorical Sketch 
ol the Bhil 'Iribcs of Kandesh, by Capt Graham, Bhil Agent, Bombay, 1843 ” 
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tlieir depredations, burning the villages and plundeiing BOOK III 
the i)eo 2 )le, even in the immediate vicinity of Baroda c hai* v 

Parties of the Gaekwar Horse and the Subsidiary Force 

were sent against them, and geneially dispersed them 
without much difficulty , but they retreated into the 
Run, and after a short interval, returned and renewed 
their ravages. Early in 1825, however, their mam body 
was surpiised by a wing of the 8th N. I , and a squadron 
of Dragoons, near Vitalpur, not far from Dudana In 
then endeavour to escape into the adjoining thickets they 
weie intercejited by the Dragoons, and many were killed 
or taken, including several of their pimcipal leaders The 
check completed their discouragement, and they ceased 
for a time to harass and alarm the country It was not 
however, until a later jjeriod that the last bands of them 
weie broken up by the capture of their principal leadei , 
and a number of his followeis, in the neighbourhood of 
Nasikjby a detachment of troojis fiom Ahmednagai, under 
the command of Captain Mackintosh.* 

At a iieriod somewhat eailior than the first of these 
ojieiations, and less connected than most of these potty 
oiitbicaks with populai agitation, the Southern Mahratti 
countiy presented an instance of resistance to authority, 
not unfrequent under the loose system of allegiance which 
the native chiefs acknowledged to the head of the state, 
but which was incompatible with the 2 >urposes of a well- 
oiganised administiation. The Desai, or chief of Kittui, 
a small district near Darwar, held his chiefshij) under a 
grant fiom the British Government, as a tributary fief, 
descending to his heirs in a direct line. lie died in Sej)- 
tember, 1824, leaving no children, and the distiict re- 
verted to the pai amount powei. The prmcqial servants 
of the late Desai were naturally averse to the loss of 
influence and emolument which they were likely to suffer 
from the change, and they instigated the mother and the 
widow of the chief, the latter of whom was a mere child, 
to declare that, prior to his decease, he had enjoined the 
adoption of a son, who had been iii consequence adopted, 
and who succeeded to his territory in light of the adop- 
tion. The fact of the injunction was disputed, and the 
vahdity of the adoption in any case denied, as the sanc- 
1 General Orders by the Governor of Bombay, 9th Jane, 1829 
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tion of the Government had not been previously obtained, 
as the perfoimance of the ceiemoiiy did not take place 
until after the Desai’s demise, and as the relationship of 
the boy to the family of the chief was distant and 
doubtful. As the objects of the party by whom the 
claimant was set up weic clcaily the letention of powei 
in their own hands duiing the minority of the adopted 
son, and the appropriation of the accumulated tieasure 
of the late chief, to the prejudice of the right of his 
widow, Mr Thackeiay, the collector, refused to recognise 
the adoption without the sanction of the Government of 
Bombay , and, in the mean time, assumed charge of the 
effects of the Dcsai, and the management of Kittui 
These measures weie confiinied , and he was insti noted 
to institute a caieful incpiiiy into the ciicumstances of 
the adoption, and, in the mean time, to retain the control 
of the distiict A leady access had at fii.^t been allowed 
to the inteiior of thetoit, seals had been placed upon 
the treasure, and a slight guard was stationed at the iiinei 
gate, to prevent the piopeity fiom being claiidestineU 
earned off. The collector, with two of his assistants, and 
a small escort, a Company of Native Horse Aitillciy, and 
one of Native Infantiy, weie encamped without the valN 
On the morning of the 23rd of October, when tlie guard 
in the fort was to be relieved, the outer gates were shut, 
and all admission refused On proceeding to foicc the 
gates oj^en, the garrison lushed torth in such overpower- 
ing numbers, as to overwhelm the paity Mr. Thackeiay, 
Captain Jflack. and Lieutenant Dighton, commanding the 
escort, V ere killed, Captain Sewell was wounded, and Mi 
Stevenson and Mr. Elliott, assistants to the collectoi, vere 
taken and earned into the fort, where they weie thieatened 
with death, if any assault should be made upon the place. 
The excitement occasioned by this transaction rapidly 
spread, and the people of the country between the Mai- 
parba and Kittur, manifested a disposition to join the 
insurgents. The Mahratta Chiefs preserved their loyalty, 
and tendered their contingents These were not reepured , 
but to prevent the mutinous spirit fiom extending, troops 
w^erc despatched without delay against Kittur from the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; and a respectable 
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force was speedily assembled before its walls/ under the 
command of Lieut -Colonel Deacon, and the directions of 
Mr. Chaplin, the Civil Commissioner. Immediate sub- 
mission and the lelease of the prisoners was demanded, 
in which case pardon was offered to all except the princi- 
pal instigatois of the insurrection, and, as the rebels 
hesitated to accede to these terms, batteries were opened, 
and a practicable breach effected by the evening of the 
4th of December. A flag of tiuco arrested the assault. 
The pnsoners had been previously set at liberty The 
leadeis, twelve in number, surrendered, stipulating only 
that their lives should be spaied some of the most 
refractory escaped. As soon as Kittur was captiiied, the 
popular fermentation ceased, as the insuiicction had been 
the work of an interested party, and involved no question 
affecting the lights or feelings of the people. 

An affair of a somewhat similar chaiacter, although 
oiiginating in a difterent cause, the contumacy of a lefiac- 
tory Patel, occuired in the same part of the countiy. 
The head-man of Omraiz lefusing to pay his levcnue, and, 
sheltering himself m a stionghold, fiom hence his fol- 
lowers committed depredations on the surrounding \il- 
lages, it became necessary to employ a military foicc 
against him A squadron of the 7th Cavalry, and three 
hundred men of the 44th N 1 with one six-i^ounder, com- 
manded by Lieut -Colonel Collette, marched from Shola- 
pore against Omraiz m Februaiy, 182d, and attempted to 
carry the place by blowing the gate open. The attempt 
failed The outer and one of the iniici gates were foiced, 
but the gun could not be bi ought to bear upon a third 
gateway, and the endeavouis of the assailants to enter, 
exposed them to a heavy enfilading fire fiom the walls of 
the foit Lieutenant Philiipson, who led the party, and 
several of the 44th were killed, and the rest were recalled , 
operations were suspended ; befoie they could be lesurned 
with effect, the gaiiison evacuated the fort, and fled to 
the thickets, where they dispeiscd. The peace of the 
countiy was consequently restored - 

^ The 4th and 8th L C Biigarte of Madras and Bombay Aitillciy, IIis 
l^Iajest\N 40th BeiL?imnit, 1st Bombay Emopean Kegiment, the 3rd, Gth, 14th, 
and 23rd Regiments JSi I 

3 An iritcicsting account of tlie attack on Omraiz is to be found m the East 
India United Senice Journal, March, 1830 
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The tranquillity of the western Dekhm was more per- 
severingly interrupted by the pretensions and unreason- 
ableness of Kshetrapati Karavir, the Raja of Kolapur, a 
young and inconsiderate chief, who boasted a direct 
descent from Sivaji, and who, under the impulse of 
impetuous feelings and disorderly habits, cf^mmitted acts 
of aggression, which called for the impositK u of military 
restraint Claiming a right of supremacy oa ei 'he district 
of Kagal, which was held by Hindu Rao, the biotlier-in- 
law of Smdliia, under a grant, as he maintained from the 
Peshwa, and independent of Kolapur, the Raja assembled 
a considerable body of troops, and took forcible posses- 
sion of the disputed territory. The Bombay Government 
was disinclined to mterfeie, although Sindhia urgently 
remonstrated against the inconsistency of a system, which, 
while it debar! ed him flora upholding by force of arms, 
the just rights of a near relation, permitted a petty prince 
to violate them with impunity Emboldened by the for- 
bearance, the Raja next attacked the lands of a Zemindar, 
partly dependent on Satara, partly on the Bombay 
Presidency ; and, being in the held at the head of six 
thousand horse and foot, and a brigade of guns, levied 
conti ibutions indiscriminately from the subjects of either 
state, plundered the villages and murdeied the people 
Troops were then necessarily sent against him, upon whose 
approach he retiied to Kolapur, whither he was followed 
by the detachment. Their proximity recalled him to a 
sense of his inability to resist, and he professed his sub- 
mission to the will of the Corajiany He was accordingly 
compelled to restore the distiicts he had seized from both 
Hindu Rao and Satara, to iiay a comiiensation for the 
damages inflicted by his depredations, and to engage to 
reduce his military establishment to a scale consistent 
with a state of peace. A treaty was concluded with him 
to this effect ; but, after the first alarm had subsided, its 
stipulations were little regarded, and the Raja continued 
to keep on foot a large body of troops, whose excesses 
filled his neighbours with apprehension, and rendered it 
necessary to maintain a vigilant watch upon his proceed- 
ings. At length they once more became outrageous , and, 
m the beginning of 1827, a consideiable body of troops* 
Consisting of the left wmg of IIis Majest)’’3 41st, the Bomha> European 
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under Colonel Welbh was despatched from Belgam against BOOK 111 
Kolapur, with the sanction of the supreme Government.^ chap v 

The troops advanced again to Kolapur, and occupied the 

difterent forts in its vicinity. No resistance was offered , 
and the Raja, having once more professed submission, a 
revised tieaty was concluded, by which he was prohibited 
from entci taming a force exceeding four hundred horse 
and eight hundred foot Distiicts formerly granted to 
him were resumed. Lands seized by him were oidered to 
be given back, compensation for damage done to different 
districts was demanded, and teriitory was sequestrated 
until the amount was paid British garrisons were 
stationed in the forts of Kolapur and Panala ; and the 
light of nominating the chief ministers was reserved - 
No molestation of any serious description was afterwards 
expel lenced from the conduct of the Raja, although his 
occasional excesses rendeied it expedient to keep uj> the 
military control until his death and the succession of liis 
son, a minor, undei a regency approved of by the Govern- 
ment of India 

To the north-west, distui bailees broke out towards the 
end of 1824, in Cutch, which threatened to assume 
political importance, from the secret encouragement which 
the authois of them received from the Amirs of Sindh, 
who, like the rest of the ^native princes, catching eagerly 
at the rumouis of disaster suffered by the British Govern- 
ment, were prejiared to take advantage of the verification 
of those lepoits. Some of the Jhareja chiefs, disaffected 
to the Regency, and who had been banished for acts of 
insubordination and lapine, had sought refuge in Sindh, 
and finding that the Biitish force in Cutch had been much 
reduced m numbers, they conceived the season jiroiutious 
for the recovery of their forfeited lands, and the restoration 
of the deposed Raja, Bharmal Ji, to powei With the con- 
nivance of the Amirs, they assembled a body of about two 
thousand Mianis and Smdhis , and, in the beginning of 

Regiment, 49th N I , eight Companies of the Wallajabad, Light Infantry, 4th 
and 7th Light Cavalry, and Foot and Horse Artillery They were jomed by 
detachments, and a battermg-tram, from Poona 

• Colonel Welsh has given an account of the expedition, and of the country, 
in his Reminiscences, n 263 

2 Definitive treaty with the Raja of Kolapur I5th of March, 1829, latified by 
the Bombay Government 18th ol July —Treaties with Native Powers, 

Calcutta, 1845. 
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BOOK III. 1825, crossed the borders, addressing a laconic epistle to 
ciiAT\ \ the Resident, calling upon him to restore the Raja^ The 
troo])s 111 the province were unable to attempt more than 
1825 defence of the capital. Meeting with no opposition, 

the insurgents lavaged the country, and advanced to a 
strong post in the Hubbai Hills, within a few miles of 
Anjar, wheie a jioition of them occupied the fort of 
Balari,and cut off the communication between Bhoj and the 
rest of the province. A native foicc, levied liy the 
Regency, and sent to dislodge the rebels from Balari, was 
defeated, and several Jhareja Chiefs who commanded it 
were killed A detachment fiom the British force at Bhoj 
was more successful, drove the insurgents out of the foit, 
rescued their piisoners, and recovered much of their 
plunder. The absence of this party encouraged the main 
body of the rebels to make an attack upon Anjar, which 
was gariisoned only by the troops of the Regency, lein- 
forced by a paity of Arab iiiercenaiies. They repulsed 
the assailants, after a well-rnamtained stiuggle. The in- 
surgents retreated to the Kamial Hills, and, being driven 
from that position, disappeared in the Run. The coun- 
tenance shewn to their inclusion by the Amirs was not 
withdrawn upon their repulse, and laigc bodies of tioops 
continued to bo assembled on the fiontier, menacing the 
province under British piotection. It became necessary, 
therefore, so to strengthen the force in Cutch, that it 
should be capable of le'jielling any invasion from 8indh, 
and reinforcements were in consequence despatched from 
Kaira and Bombay^ The whole was placed under the 
oiders of Colonel M. Napier Their strength, and the 
improved state of affairs in the east, with the successful 
operations against Bhurtpore, checked the mischievous 
projects of the Aniiis of Sindh; and, with the exception 
of their leluctaiice m uniting to put an end to the depre- 
dations of the marauding tubes of the desert, the inter- 
course with Sindh revolted to its former tone. 

• The letter was fio.n Sar.ik Jas, Ahma Joomoo, and othtis, to Captain 
Waltei “ e aie Giasias if you will restore Rao Bharmal Ji to the throne, 
we aic all jour scivants ” 

2 The force when assembled, consisted of a tioop of IIor«e Artillery, and a 
Company of hoot His Mijestj’s 4th Drigoons, d< taeliinents of the 1st and 
2nd Ilcguncnts N C , IIis Majesty’s 6th Foot, the flank Conipaiiics of the 2nd 
Tuiopean Hcgiraent, the Grenadlei Regiment of N I , and the 3rd, 8th, lOtli , 
18th, and 21st Regiments — General Ordeis, Bombay, 20th September, 1825 
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These different disturbance^ however unimportant in BOOK III, 
their results, unconnected in their ongin, and unmeaning chap 

in their objects, were not wholly unworthy of legard, as 

indications of the feelings enteitained by considerable 
portions of the people in different parts of India towards 
their ruleis The necessity of an adequate military force 
to keep down the tendency of icfiactoiy chiefs and turbu- 
lent tubes to recur to habits of tumult and depredation, 
was cleaily manifested by the disordcis which ensued, 
wheicver the regular troops w’cre weakened or withdraw^', 
as they had been in various places by the exigencies of 
the war. This disposition w^as, however, to be expected, 
and must continue to be expeiienced, until the people of 
India become accustomed to acknowledge the supremacy 
of law over the swoid, and the chiefs and peojffe relinquish 
the use of arms to the disciplined bands of the govern- 
ment. The eager credulity with which the inhabitants of 
the British provinces received every rumour of discom- 
fftuie and every tale of declining resources w’as a more 
alarming feature in the complexion of the times, and 
shewed how little sympathy united the subject and the 
sovereign, and the satisfaction with which the people 
w’ere disposed to contemplate the dowmfall of their 
rulers 

The ferment which was excited throughout the British 
teriitorics, by the indistinct icports of the eaily mis- 
chances ot the war with Ava, were not confined within 
their limits, but extended to sevcial of the native Courts, 
who had been brought under the protection, and at the 
same time ^under the supremacy of the Cover nment, by 
the results of the Pindaii war. Although the Princes 
were freed fiom the extortion and insolence of military 
rapacity, the relations established with the British wei e 
found to be scarcely less irksome, and the prohibition of 
international w^arfare, the shield thrown over their depen- 
dents against their tyranny or vindictiveness, and the 
pecuniary tributes imposed uiion them, with the rigid 
punctuality with which payment was demanded, mortified 
their extravagant notions of their own dignity and impor- 
tance, and subjected them to frequent and serious embar- 
rassment. Notwithstanding they owed their security to 
the control exercised by British interposition, they were 
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most anxious to throw it off ; and they were encouraged 
to expect then being consigned to their own passions and 
incapacity, if not from the course of events,* yet from the 
wavering and unceitain policy which the orders from home 
impressed upon their Indian Governments, and which 
enjoined the discontinuance of interference with the 
internal airangements of the native powers The conse- 
quences of this vacillation were almost universally mis- 
chievous ; but as they did not reach matin ity until 
towards the close of the succeeding admmistiation they 
need not be dwelt upon at piesent. It will be here suffi- 
cient to particularise the transactions which took place 
with the states of Alwar and Bliurtjiore 

Upon the death of Bakhtaw'ar Sing, the last Raja of 
Macheii, or, as more usually entitled from this periofl, the 
Raja of Alwar, from the name of his capital, the claimants 
for the succession were an illegitimate son and a nephew, 
both under age. Each had his 2 ')artisan 8 ; but as they 
were nearly balanced, a compromise was effected, which 
suspended an actual contest , although it w^as evidently 
an arrangement to which the parties, when old enough to 
decide for themselves, w^cre little likely to confoiin It was 
agreed that Beni Sing, the nephew, should be the nominal 
Raja , but that the administration should be cxeiciscd by 
Balwant Sing, the son, wdio had been entrusted to the 
guardianship of Ahmed Bakhsh Khan, the Naw^ab of the 
neighbouiing principality of Firozporc under the British 
supremacy The Nawab was oiiginally a soldier of fortune, 
in the service of the Raja of Macheii. He had been in- 
vested with his chiefship in consequence of his having 
pined the army of Lord Lake, but had maintained a 
fiiendly intercourse with his first patron; and on his 
death had been appointed the guardian of his son. When 
tlie boys became men, the results wdiich might have been 
anticipated occuired. Intiiguing individuals attached 
themselves to their respective intci ests , and tumults 
took place at their instigation, in which many lives were 
lost, and the principals themselves were endangered. In 
1824, after a serious affray, the son consented to resign his 

' The late Lord Metcalfe, when men.ber of the Supreme Council of Calcutta, 
recorded his opinion that “the Burma war produced an extraoi dinary sensa- 
tion all over India, amounting to an expectation of our immediate do'wnfHll. 
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authority, and retire upon an adequate Jagir ; and the BOOK III. 
nephew became the effective Raja. Whether the act chap. v. 

originated in personal feeling.s of vindictiveness, or in the 

machinations of the Raja’s principal advisers and 
favourites, an attempt was made to assassinate Ahmed 
Bakhsh Khan The assassin was seized, and accused a 
person named Mulha — a man of low caste but the 
minister and favourite of the Raja of Alwar — with some 
other influential individuals of the Coiut, of having 
employed him to minder the Nawab The latter, pre- 
cluded by the conditions of his connection with the 
British Government fiom redressing his own wrongs;, 
appealed to it for protection , and the Raja of Alwar was 
consequently directed to apprehend the persons accused, 
and send them to Delhi for trial. At fiist, the Raja pro- 
fessed himself willing to obey, and aflected to place the 
culprits in confinement. They were soon, however, re- 
leased evenfiom the show of duiance m which they had 
been held ; and Mulha, the principal, was taken into 
greater favour than before. The repiescntations of the 
Resident were disrcgaided , and, finally, a judicial investi- 
gation by Biitish functionaries was repudiated as being 
incompatible with the lights of the Raja, as an independent 
prince. To uphold this assertion of independence, an 
armed force was assembled. The fortiess of Alwar was 
put in a state of defence, and active negotiations were 
opened with Jypore and Bhurtpoie, in both of which, dis- 
satisfaction with Biitish ]>olicy was busily fermenting. 

The discontents of Jj pore did not come to a crisis for 
some ycais The transactions at Bhurtpore very soon as- 
sumed a formidable aspect, and compelled the Government 
of India to prove to the native powers, that the war with 
Ava had neither humbled its spirit, nor impaired its 
strength. 

The danger apprehended from the disorders in the 
neighbouring states had lendered the Rajas of Bhurtpore 
more unreservedly dependent iqion the British Govern- 
ment , and the triumphs of the Marquis of Hastings had 
confirmed the dis[)osition of the Jaut principality to look 
up to it for protection. The tieaty concluded with the 
Raja Runjit Sing was faithfully observed by his successors, 

Ranadhir Sing and Baldeo Sing . and the latter relied upon 
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OOK III. the Government of India to defend the interests of his 
CHAP. V son, Biilwant Sing, m the event of his death while the 

latter was in his muioi ity . accordingly, at his earnest so- 

182"). licitation, the Political Agent at Delhi, Sir David Ocliter- 
lony, consented to invest the boy with a Khelat, or hono- 
rary dress, as a pledge of the recognition of his right of 
succession. The Raja’s infirm health, and Ins apprehen- 
sion of the ambitious designs of his nephew Durjan Sal, 
weie the motives of his request. The invcstitiiie was 
performed at Bliurtpore, eaily m 1824, by one of the 
Political Agent’s assistants , and a twelv^emonth after- 
wards, Baldeo Sing died wlrle on a pilgrimage to Gover- 
dhan, not without suspicion of poison The young Raja, 
about five or six }eais of age, succeeded under the guar- 
dianship of Ins maternal uncle, Ram Eatan Sing, but the 
arrangement was soon diotuibed , and in the month fol- 
lowing the demise of Baldeo Sing, the son of a younger 
brother of the Raja, Durjan Sal, having seduced the sol- 
dieiy to join his paity, bioke into the citadel and killed 
the guardian, possessed himself of the pel son of the young 
Raja, and assumed the direction of afiairs Sir David 
Ochterlony was not of a temper to sufier the guarantee of 
the British Government to be violated with impunity, and 
immediately addressed a proclamation to theJauts, re- 
quiring them to withhold obedience from the usurper, and 
assunng them of the support of a Biitish force, which he 
proceeded without delay to assemble at Mathura, on the 
confines of the Bhurtpore territory. These prompt mea- 
sures intimidated Durjan Sal from at once setting aside, 
or murdering his cousin ; and he professed it to be his 
purpose merely to retain the regency of the state until the 
young Raja should arrive at maturity, in compliance with 
the wishes of the whole of the tube, who were dissatisfied 
with the tyrannical conduct of the late Regent. The tone of 
his correspondence was, however, unsatisfactory ; his in- 
tentions wore evasively indicated, and he declined an invi- 
tation to visit the British cantonments, and place the 
young Raja in the hands of the British Agent. Sir David 
Ochteilony determined, therefore, to waste no time m 
inconclusive negociation, but to compel Durjan Sal to 
relinquish his ill-gotten power, by marching against him 
before he should have had leisure to mature his designs, to 
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collect adherents, and repair and strengthen the fortifica- BOOK 111. 
tions of Bhnrtpore. A respectable force was speedily chap. y. 
assembled for this purpose, and was about to move —— 
against the fortress, when the execution of the project 
was arrested by the caution of the Supreme Govern- 
ment 

Embariassed at this period liy the continued difficulties 
and heavy disbursements of the war with Ava, and aware 
of the unfriendly feeling with which its pi ogress was 
watched by the native princes of India, the Biitish Go- 
vernment was not unnatuially anxious to avoid a rupture, 
the consecpiences of winch, in tlie case of any reveise, 
might endanger tlie stability of the British Indian empire 
Influenced also by the spiiit of the injunctions fiom 
home, which so decidedly deprecated inteiference with the 
internal aftairs of the native pimcipalities, the Governor- 
Gcneial was averse to take part in the adjustment of the 
succession to Bhurtporo, and disallowed the existence of 
any obligation to uphold the claims of the minor Raja. 

The giant of the honorary dress, it was aftiimed, was made 
without the previous sanction of the supreme authoiity, 
and without the receipt of the preliminary infoimation 
that had been rcquiied, with regard to the equity of such 
an acknowledgment. In the absence of any express stipu- 
lation to guaiantee the succession, the compli mental y re- 
cognition of the young Raja did not impose upon the 
British Government the necessity of embroiling itself m 
the quarrels of the several competitors, or of taking up aims 
to compel the ruler t/c facto to vacate the thione in favour of 
the claimant whose title might be the best, but who had 
been unable of himself to maintain his right. It was 
observed, also, that Duijan Sal, in his correspondence with 
the Political Agent, had disavowed the intention of per- 
manently appropriating the paramount authority, and liad 
only claimed the exercise of the regency, to which his 
relationship to the Raja, his age and his popularity, ap- 
peared to give him reasonable pretensions. Should such 
be the case, the Government -would not consider itself 
warranted in opposing the arrangement by force of arms. 

Although some of the members of the Council were of 
opinion that the minor Raja was entitled to the protection 
of the British Government, and the majority considered 

VOL. III. K 
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BOOR HI. that interference nnglit become indispensable for the pre- 
en ap. v sei vation of tianquillity in Hindustan, the sentiments of 

the Govcinor-Geneial so far prevailed, that it was lesolvcd 

to countei maud the military preparations which had been 
set on foot, and to letract the hostile declarations which 
had been published Sir David Ochteilony w'as accordingly 
directed to remand the trcojis to their stations, to lecall 
his pioclamations, or to neutralise th> ii effect by issuing 
otheis m a less menacing tone, and to adopt no measuie 
likely to commit the Government to any course of policy 
involving an appeal to aims These ordeis weie so far 
modified, that the Politn al Agent w^as subso([uently autho- 
rised to u^o his disci otion in keeping togethei a pait of 
the foice assembled at Agia and Mathura as a check upon 
any outiages that miglit be attempted on the fiontier by 
the follow'd s of Duijan Sal 

The immediate consequences of the disappiobatioii of 
his piocoodiitgs cxpiessed by the Government, weie tho 
resignation by !Sii David Ochteilony of lus political ap- 
pointments and, a lew months alterwaids, his death lie 
had attained an advanced age, being sixty-eight years old 
of wdnch fifty bad been passed in India, and he had latteily 
labouied undei the natuial infiiinities of dccliiiing life, 
but it IS not unlikely that tho moitification which he ex- 
pel lenced on this occasion, and the disappointment of the, 
proud hope lie had cherished of seeing Dhuitpoie fall 
befoie him, acceleiated his decease His eminent meiits, 
the long jieriod dm mg wdnch he had filled the highest 
iniiitaiy and political stations, the amiableiiess of his 
temper, and the disinterested generosity of his chai actor, 
had endeared him to a numerous body of the Euiopcan 
society and natives of Up[)er India , and their respect for 
his memory was evinced by the election of a monuinenial 
column in honoui ol Inm, m the nei^hbourliood of Cal- 
cutta noi was tho Government backward m acknow- 
ledging his worth*, although their soinewliat harsh and 

' Ag by the following (Jeneral Oulei — 

“ Fort NVillium, Tolttiuil Deputinent, July, 28, 1825 'i iie Ri^^ht lion the 
Governor-General hai> harned with gnat sonow the demise of Mijor-Geiieial 
bii Davil 0«.hreilony, roident in Malwa and Kajputana '1 his melancholy 
€v tilt took pla- e on themoinmg of the 15th mst at Meerut, wliithei he hul 
protceded loi thebeiufitof change ot an On the eminent military sei vices 
of Major-General Sir David Ochtcrlony, it would be suptiflnons to dilate, 
they have been acknowledged m tcims of the highest piaisc by successive 
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pcrernj)toiy revoctition of liia measures, and the results to BOOK 111. 
which his sense of undesoived censuie indirectly contii- chap 

buted, brought upon thorn temporary obloquy, both in 

India and iii England Nevertheless, it is impossible not 
to admit the wisdom of then hesitation to countenance 
the hazard of precipitate hostilities. The force assembled 
by Sir David Ochteilony with the most commendablo 
promptitude and activity, however foimidable, was con- 
fessedly inadequate to ovei come a piolonged and national i e- 
sistancc Ills expectations of success, although confidently 
cheiishcd, weie based upon his being able to anticipate 
the prepaiations of Daijan Sal, and to advance against 
Bhiirtpoic befoic the foitifications should be fully ic- 
paired, and a gaiiison siiflicicnt to defend them should bo 
collected He also calculated upon a division of feeling 
among the .Tauts, and the co-opeiatiou of a stiong paity 
inimical to the usurpation These ware not inipossiblo 
contingencies , but they weie not cei tainties Armed men 
fiom all tlie iieighboiu mg toiiitoiies, including IIkaSC of 
the Company, were daily gathciing round the bannois of 
Durjan Sal The actual condition of the lampaits was not 
very authcnticaUy known , and whate\ei enmity to tho 
usuipei might bo euteitaiiicd by a poition of the Jaut 
tribe, then national spiiit, then piido m their foiuier 
lepulso of a Biitisli army, and their confidence m tho im- 
pregnahility of Bhuitpoic, wcie not unlikely to have cum- 


(Jo^ernmenth , tlie\ justlj earned a special and substantnl rcna.d fn-m tho 
lion 1 1st India Comiiany , tlu} h<oc been iccogniied with cxpiessions of 
adiunation .iiul applause b} tlie Ihitisli riiilianunt, and they Inne l)ctn 
i onoiued witli sij^nal nmrUs of the apiii obation ol Ins Sovereign 

“With till n ni’O of Sii 1 ) Othtcrlony au associated man) of thepioudcst 
iccollectioiis of the llciii^al Arm} , and to the renown ot vSplendid achieve- 
ments, he added, b} tliC* uUaininent of the highest honouis of the Militia y 
Ordei of the B itli, the smgulai lelicitv of op( niiv^ to his gallant coin|)anions, 
an access to tliose tokens of royal fnour whuli me the dearest objei Is of « 
soldici’s ambition 'ihe diplomatic qualiluations of Su i) Ochteiloii} weio 
not less consiiKUOUS than Ins nnlitaiy talints 'lo an almuably \14010na 
intellect and consummate addie»s, he un ted tin* essential reciuisites of an 
intimate knowledge of the natne tliai.utei, language, and niam.ers The 
c onhdeute whu ii the Government lejmsed in an indnidnal gifted with such 
rare endowments, was e\ meed b} the high and le^ponsible situations winch lie 
gnccessi\cly filled, and tlie duties ot winch he dischaiged with eminent ability 
and advantage to the rublu Iuttie't< As an espcc nl tcstimon> of the high 
respect inwliuhthe chaiactcr and seiMces of Major-General Sir D Ochter- 
lonyaieheld, and as a public deinonstiation ot sonow for his demise, the 
Goveinor-Gcueral in Council is pleased to direct that minute guns to the 
numbei of sixh e’glit, eoi icspondmg with his age, be filed this evening at 
sunset, from the lainpartsof I 0 t-Willia’u ’ 
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BOOK III billed all parties in sufficient strength to baffle an attack 
CHAP. V upon the fortress with means inferior to those by which 

it was eventually reduced. The season was also far ad- 

1826 . vanccd ; and had the siege been long piotracted, it might 
have become impossible to keep the army in the field. To 
have failed in the attempt, and been again repulsed from 
the walls of Bhurtpore, would have been attended in all 
probability with the most alarming results, and involved 
the British Government in war with every state fiom the 
Punjab to Ava ^ It was therefore the impciative duty of 
the Government to weigh deliberately the course to be 
pursued, and refrain fiom any hostile demonstrations 
against Bhurtpore, until every possible precaution had 
been taken to eusuie success. 

As long as the military jireparations were in activity, 
the language of Durjan Sal was expiessivo of submission 
to the will of the Biitish Government, and of his purpose 
to rest contented with the office of Regent Wlien they 
weie suspended, he altered Ins tone, and assumed the 
title of Raja , asseiting that Ins claims to the pimcipahty 
lestcd not only on the preference of the }>eople, but the 
avowed intention of Ranadhir Sing, the eldest son and 
successor of Runjit Sing, to adopt him — an aiiangement 
which gave him piiority as the heir of the senior bi other. 
While professing to leave the decision to the Supreme 
Government, he was busily engaged in prepai ing to oppose 
an unfavourable award, and collecting troops and improv- 
ing the fortifications of Bhurtpore. The neighbouring 
Rajput and Mahratta states secretly encouraged his pro- 
jects of resistance , and they evidently looked to the 
approaching contest as full of promise for their hopes of 
shaking off the Company’s supremacy. Fortunately there 
was no leader of renown — no chief of ability qualified to 
take advantage of these aspirations, and guide and concen- 
trate the energies of his countrymen. Duijan Sal was 
unequal to the crisis ; he was timid and undecided, indo- 
lent and dissolute : he had no leputation as a soldier , and 
his adherents had little confidence m his conduct or 

• In a debate at the India House on the 19th of Doc3inber, 1826, on tlie vote 
of thanks to the army of Bhurtpore, it was obsei ved by Sir J Malcolm, that if 
the siege had failed, it would in all human probability have added to the em- 
bairassments of the Burmese War, that of hostilities with almost eveiy 
State of India -—Asiatic Monthly Journal, Jan , 1827 
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courage. His younger brother, Madho Sing, who was BOOK III, 
more popular with the soldiers, had separated from him, chap.v. 

and established himself in the fort of Dees, whence he 

opened negociations with the British functionaries, with 
the view of supplanting Durjan Sal m the Regency The 
ferment, however, continued to increase ; the usurping 
chief added daily to his strength, and it became obviously 
necessary to take vigorous measures for the vindication of 
the British supremacy 

The chief political authority at Delhi, vacant by the 
death of Sir David Ochterlon}^ had been conferred on Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who had been called from Hyderabad for 
that purpose His presence at Calcutta suggested a re- 
consideration of the policy to be pursued with regard to 
the succession of Bhurtpore , and the opinions which he 
expressed were decidedly favourable to an effective sup- 
port of the minor Raja, as, although the principle of non- 
interference had been long and uniformly enjoined by the 
authorities in England, those in India were continually 
compelled to deviate from it , for, as the paramount 
power, it was at once their duty and then wisest policy 
to put down anarchy and misrule , and, as the best pie- 
ventive of those evils, to maintain legitimate succession . 
he therefore recommended that the minor Raja should be 
acknowledged, and Durjan Sal removed upon a suitable 
provision These arrangements might be attempted in 
the first instance by negociation ; but, in the event of 
their failure, they should be speedily followed by the em- 
ployment of an adequate foice to compel compliance. 

These recommendations weie adopted by the Governor- 
General in Council It was resolved to maintain the suc- 
cession of the rightful heir by exhortation and remon- 
strance and should those fail, by arms ' Sir C Metcalfe 
repaired to Delhi, to carry the resolutions of the Govern- 
ment into effect ; and as it was soon apparent that nego- 
ciation was unavailing, the army, which had been assem- 
bled at Agra and Mathura for eventual operations against 
Bhurtpore, was put in motion undei the direction of Lord 

1 The discussions in the Supreme Goveinmcnt on the resolution finally 
adopted regarding the succession to Bhurtpore, are descubed in the Appendix 
to the Polirual Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, VI. No. 

20, Letter from B J Jones, Esq , taken from the Secret and Political 
Consultations, 
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BOOR. HI. Combeiiiieio, the Commaiidcr-in-Chief in Bengal, whose 

CHAP. V. head-quai’tei swei eatlVIathura, on the 5th of December 1825. 

' " The forces which had been collected in the vicinity of 

the Bhurlpore fiontier, consisted of two Regiments of 
European Cavalry, six of Native Cavalry and Skinnei’s 
Irregular Horse, and of tlnec Regiments of European and 
sixteen of Native Infantry, with strong detachments of 
Hoise and Foot Artilleiy and Pioneers, and a Batteinig 
Tram of above a bundled pieces of heavy ordnance. The 
force, consisting of about twenty one thousand men of all 
arms, maiclicd iii two divisions; one fiom Agra, com- 
manded by Majoi (Icneial Jasper Nicolls, C.B , the other 
from Matliiua, under the command of Majoi-Geneial 
Tliomas Rcyncll, C I> ‘ The foice of the ganison was esti- 
mated at H\cnty thousand men, cliielly Rajputs and 
Jauts, witli some Afghans but the gi cutest security of 
the foitiess was iii the height, the thickness, and tough- 
ness of its vails, coiistiuctod of ckiy hardened m the sun, 
upon which the play of tlie most iormidable batteiies pro- 
duced conquiatively little effect In the foimer siege, a 
bioad and deep ditch mateiially added to the stiength of 
the foitiesb , hut the besieged weie deprived of this 
source of defence by the prompt and judicious opeialions 
of the Biitisli Comma nder-in-Ciiiof 

The two divisions of the aimy moved on the 7th and 
8th of December, and soon ciossod flie fiontier. Before 
day-bicak on the lOili, the IMathuia division maiched, m 
a northerly direction, at some dislance from the fort, and 
screened from it by an interjacent foiesi, towards the 
north-west, which was understood to bo the direction of 
an extensive piece of water, the Moti Jhil, sabscivient m 
peaceable times to the iriigation of the lands, but caiiablo 
of filling the ditches of the fortress lu the time of siege by 


' Tlie a Division tompiiscd tlic first Dnf^.ide of Cavalr}, forisistin(j of 
His Majesty’s Ibth T.ancers, and the Otli, 8th, .md 9th Regiments of X.itive 
Cavah), and tliicc Lngades of Jnfantr> , tlie thud Biigadt, Lomposed of Ihs 
Maicsty’s 'ejtli loot and the llth .ind JDt N I , the second, of the 33rd, 3bth, 
and 37tli N I , and the sixth tonsisting of the 15th, 21st, and .35th 
Regiments N I, with thieetioops of lloise Vitilleiy and the 1 xperimental 
Brigade The idatlinri Division av as foi mod of tiie 2nd Bng.ide of Cavalrj, 
composed of Jlis Mijcsty’s llth Ligl't Diagoons and tlie.hd, 4th, and 10th 
Regiments of Native Cavahy, ‘ind of tlnce Brigades of Infantry, the Dt, 4ih, 
and 5th, composed severally of IIis Majesty’s l4th Foot and 21rd and 63id 
N I of the 32n(l, 41st and fisth N I , and of tlie 6th, 18th and 60th Regiments 
N I , vv’th lloive and 1 oot Artillery. 
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sluices cut through the embankment within which the BOOK II [ 
waters weie confined. To prevent the enemy from open- chap v 

mg channels through the bank, or to fill up any gaps that 

might have been made, a column was sent in advance,^ F) 
which successfully accomplished the duty entrusted to it. 

A small party of the enemy was diiven off, sluices, that 
had been recently opened, woie effectually closed; and 
airangeinents weio made for letaimng possession of the 
post, which were imdistui bed throughout the siege Except 
in a few places of little depth or extent, the ditch con- 
tinued dry. 

The fortress, or rather foitified town, of Bhurtpore is 
situated in a tiact of country geneially level, but divei- 
silied on the west by a range ol barren rocks, and in other 
directions, by occasional einmences of inconsidoiable ele- 
vation The exterioi defences, above five miles m cir- 
cumfeience, consisted of lofty and thick walls of diied 
clay, rising from the edge of a bioad and deep ditch, 
flanked by thiity five towel -bastions, of a foim and struc- 
tuie scarcely ol)noxious to bleaching or enfilade, and 
strengthened by the outworks of nine gateways Behind 
the walls, and toweling high above them at their noithern 
extremity, lose the bastions of tlie citadel, attaining an 
elevation of above a hundred feet, and commanding the 
town, the outer ramparts, and the adjacent plain. The 
citadel was defended by a ditch fifty yaids broad and fifty- 
nine feet 111 depth, and filled with water Immediately 
contiguous to the outer ditch, an open csplana«le of iiie- 
gular bieadth, but m some places about se\eu lumdied 
3^ards aci OSS, answered the uses of a glacis It was encom- 
passed through four- fifths of its ciicuit by a shallow 
forest of trees and brushwood — a prosei ve foi wild beasts 
and vai lous kinds of game. 

As the great extent of the fortifications of Bhuitpore 
precluded the possibility of a complete investment, and 
as it appeared likely that the most coiiLenient point of 
attack would be found to be on the north-cast face of the 
fort, the first division took up its giouiid with its iig it 
lesting oil the reservoir, extending along tlie northeiii side 

1 Consi*stinpf of detachments of His Majesty’s 14th, the 3rd N I , two squad# 
rons of Dragoons, the 4th Light ^uvalry, right wing of skiniinti’s Horse and 
a troop of Aitillery, and tA\o Companies ot Sappers and Miners. 
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BOOK 111. of fortress, on the outer edge of the wood. The second 
CHAP. V. division, as it came up, formed on the left of the first, 

and fronted the eastern face. A detachment was posted 

1826 to the south, at the village of Mallye, which commanded a 
view of the works; and infantry and cavaliy posts were 
giadually established on the southern and western faces, 
within easy communication and support ; and the escape 
of the garrison and the admission of reinforcements, were 
thus equally prevented Attempts were occasionally 
made to break through ; but they were generally repulsed. 
The battel ing tram arrived in camp on the 13th of 
December. 

The lepeated and careful recon iioissances of the en- 
gineers having satisfied the Coinmander-in-Chief, that the 
most eligible points of attack were, a lavelin on the north- 
eastinn face on the cast of one of the piincipal gateways, 
the Jaiigina gate, and a bastion on the cast front connected 
with the ramparts by a narrow pi ejection from which it 
1 oceived its designation of the long-necked bastion, it was 
determined that regular aiiproaches should be made, in 
Older to eiect batteiies against the j-iaits selected With 
this VI w, on the morning of the 23rd, two positions were 
taken up in advance of the mam body, and on the edge of the 
jungle nearest to the fort ; one by detachments from the 
first division, at a garden named after Baldeo Sing ; the 
othei, by detachments fiom the second division, at the 
village of Kadam Kandy, about tliiee quarters of a mile 
on the left of the gaiden Giound was bioken at these 
mtuations, under a heavy fiic from the fort, and desultory 
attacks of the enemy's horse and foot Guns were brought 
to bear upon tiie latter , and they were dispeiscd without 
much difficulty or injury to the woiking parties. Batteries 
were coiistiucted at both jiositioiis, and opened on the 
24th at day-break. Tiicii fiie was biiskly replied to by 
the fort, but by the evening several of the enemy’s guns 
were withdrawn from the outer works, being overmatched 
by the fiic fiom the batteiies Duiing the following days, 
the advance of the trenches was diligently pursued, and 
other and more advanced batteries weie constructed; 
while those first formed were brought nearer to the ditch. 
The whole mounted thirty-six mortars and foity-eight 
pieces of heavy ordnance, and for several days kept up a 
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heavy fire of shot and shells, which produced evident BOOK 111. 
dilapidation of the bastions, and caused great destruction chap. v. 

and terror in the town. Parties of matchlock men at- 

tempted to inteirupt the progress of the works, but they 
were easily driven into the fort, and no vigorous sortie 
was undertaken The fire fiom the ramparts became 
however better directed, and a shot reached the residence 
of the Commander-in Chief, aimed, it was conjectured, by 
an artilleryman who had deserted to the enemy The 
trenches were, nevertheless, brought close to the counter- 
scarp of the ditch ; and on the 31st the arrangements 
for mining were commenced 

Although the fire of the breaching batteries produced 
sensible damage on the ramparts, yet the nature of the 
materials of which they were composed, as well as their 
conical outline, prevented their being rent asunder into 
open chasms or levelled into piles of luins over which 
it were easy to clamber ; and they merely ciumbled into 
rugged masses, which followed the direction of the accli- 
vity, and rendered it scarcely less stee[) and inaccessible 
than it was oiiginally The result had not been unfore- 
seen , and the attention of the Coi.'mander-in-Chief had, 
from an early ^leiiod, been directed to the construction of 
mines, as the most prompt and certain means of ruining 
defences of the nature of those of Bhurtpore ‘ Although, 
therefore, the co-opcration of powerful batteries was essen- 
tial in contributing to the demolition of the works, yet 

* A question has been lal^C(l witli to the claim of two distinguished 

officers of the f’engal Aimy to the ment of ha\ing lecommeuded to the Coin- 
inandei in-Chief tlie cniplo>inent of mines in the siege of IJliuit)»oie The 
ine.isuic Mas sugge^'ted to Lord Combermerc bv M ijoi (now Majoi -General) 

Galloway, m a memoir addressed to liis Lordship when encamped before 
Bhurtpore, in which he advocated, as far as he was awaie for tlie tnsttime, 
the plan of bleaching by mines, and not by artiUeiy, tounding ids oi-inum not 
only on geneial principles, but In'* peisonal expenente. General GalloM-ay 
having served Mith distinction at the first siege ol Bhuitpore, where he com- 
manded the pioneers, and being known also as the author of a valuable work 
on the Mud torts of India It aiipears, hoMCvei, that prioi to the receipt of 
General Galloway’s memoir, prioi even to the commencement ot the siege 
recourse to mining had been stiongly recommended by Lieutenant (now 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Forbes of the Fngmeers, who ivas on duly at the ■'lege, 
and who had been trained in Lngland m the theory and practice of mining. 

The l articiilar plans which he suggested were applo^ed ot by the Chief Engi- 
neer, and theCommander-in-Chicf. and Mere generally followed in the opera- 
tions that ensued There is no doubt, however, that both the commumcationa 
were independently made, aa probably were othera of a similar purport, 
and both tlieso officei a therefore were entitled to the credit of having originated 
recommendations, to the adoption of which the successful opeiations against 
Bhurtpore were mainl> to be ascribed 
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BOOK. HI. their more especial object had been to cover the approaches 
niAr V. and keep down the hro of the enemy As soon as those 

— purposes were accomplished, and the appi caches had been 

successfully advanced to the edge of the ditch, active 
operations were undertaken for carrying mines across 
it into the opposite scarp underneath the lampart at the 
noi th“Oast angle and the long-necked bastion Upon effect- 
ing lodgments on tlie edge of the ditch, it was found to be 
a broken ravine, in some places above thirty feet deep, 
but not difficult to cioss By the 2nd of January, the 
breaching batteries mounted twenty-five guns and sixty 
mortals, and a small battciy had been established on the 
west face, chiefly to di\ ide the attention of the enemy 

By the 8th of Janiiaiy, mines had been earned across 
and under the ditch , and, on the noith-easl, had pene- 
tiated beneath the rampaits. On that day, a mine under 
the cavalier and cm tain of tlic noi th-eastein angle vas 
spiling, and althoiigli not productive of the expected 
effect to its wliole extent, occasioned considciablo dilapi- 
dation Three other mines were successfully spuing on 
the 8th 111 the countei scarp of the ditch, m the same 
diiection. At the same time it was dctei mined to dine 
a large mine deci) into the lampait at the noith-cast angle, 
and constiuct othcis subsidiary to its anticipated opeia- 
tions On the left, similar woiks weie earned on with 
emulative courage and activity, and, on the 11th and 
12th, the ditch was crossed, and mines weic commenced 
beneath the lampaits During these pi occedings, attempts 
wore made by the enemy to countermine ; but in general, 
without success parties also descended into the ditch, 
and eudeavoiued to mteirupt the works, but they weie 
diiveii out by the suppoiting jiartics, among which the 
Ooikhas of the Sirmor Battalion, a detachment of whom 
had joined the aimy, and weie employed as skiimishers 
and marksmen, weie conspicuously distinguished The 
batteries continued to play on the ruined parapets ; and, 
although the enemy partially repaired the breaches, they 
presented every appearance of being practicable, and the 
whole army impatiently awaited the order to storm. It 
was not much longer delayed. 

On the 16th of January, the mine under the long-necked 
bastion was sprung with complete success. The facility 
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of approach was teste J by the ascent of an ofticer, and a HOOK 11]. 
vsmall paifcy of the dOth Immediately after the explo^ (hap.v. 

Sion they reached the top of the bastion, and returned 

witliout suffering any inolestation fioni the enemy. The 
18th was appointed foi the assault the signal for which 
was the explosion of the great mine under the iioith-east 
cavalier. Two subsidiary mines having been fired, the 
pimcip.d one containing ten thousand pounds of ]) 0 \\der, 
vas Ignited lu a shoit time, the eaith shook , a dull 
muttering sound -was heaiJ, the sky was clouded with 
huge volumes of smoke and dust, and enoimous masses 
of the liaidened lampaits woie sent Hying into the air 
A iiumliei of the enemy who liad assembled to defend 
the bleach weie destioycd, and sc'vcial of the foremost of 
the stounmg paity, who, in their anxiety to advxmce, upon 
the instant of the spimging of tlie mine, had crov/ded too 
noaily to the o])ening, weic struck down and killed or 
<lisabled ^ The accident caused a momentary hesitation ; 
but the word was given to advance, and the column sealed 
the 1 am pails 

The column destined for the mam attack on the right 
was undei the command of Major-Gcneial Keynell, and 
and consisted of His ^Majesty’s i Ibh, live Companies of 
the 41st N I , and the 6th, 23id, and 30th icgiments, N.I 
The main column of the left attack commanded by Major- 
Oenoial Nicolls vas foimed of TIis Majesty’s 59th, and the 
L5tli, 21st, and 31st Native llegiments These weic to 
assault the princ]])al breaches on the noitli and cast On 
the light of the fust column, a division comimsed of two 
(brapanies of the Euiopean Ih'giment, the 5hth N I, and 
a hundred Coikhas, undei the command of Lieut Colonel 
Delamaine, was directed to storm the Jangina Gate. An 
mtei mediate column, foimed ol two other Companies of 
the Euiopean Regiment, the Gienadier Company of the 

* Tuehemen of tlie ]4th weic Killc'd or wounded Biiijadiors M‘0oinbe 
and r.iton, CapUm lr\jue ol tl>t* Fo^<jiieeis, and J itut Duly ol llis iM}jjL‘«ty’s 
14th, lecencd .>evere toutusums, the Jatlei liad Ins imi>utulcd It lias 
been usually said, tJiat the injury «as o(c isioned b> the exjilosioii ol the mine 
in nn une\p)e(ti(l direciion , but this dots not aor eai to liave hetn the lase, 
and ih denied by tlie l iitiineers L.eiirmant lorle> bad Uvcttbed the luecise 
outline tlic bitail) -wonld tiiKe, and Oa Mam IiMnt bad pointed out iliedanRcr, 
and pioeet dtd to the tumbe-s to rtconnnend the men being diawii baek, but 
they were so irowded, that it w is mi)iossiiile , md their exposuie beNond the 
trenches to the tire of the gariison Mould have been attended mUIi still severer 
loss of life. 
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BOOK III, 35th N I., and the Light Company of the 37th N. I, with 

CHAP. V a hundred Gorkhas, commanded by Lieut -Colonel T. 

— Wilson, was to attempt the escalade of the north flank 

1826. angle of the long-necked bastion , and a reserve column 
attached to the left mam division, consisting of the 
remaining Companies of the 36th and 37th Regiments 
N. I., under Brigadier-Gcneial Adams, was appointed to 
menace the Agra Gate The Cavalry and Iloise Artillery 
weie posted along the south and west faces of the fortress, 
to intercept such of the enemy as might endeavour to 
escape in that direction. 

As soon as the right column heard the order to advance, 
they rushed up the breach, and speedily gained its sum- 
mit Tiiey were resolutely charged by the defenders , 
but the bayonet did its woik and quickly cleared the 
bastion. The column then divided, part following the 
ramjiarts to the light, part to the left, diiving the garrison 
before them ft oni every post where they attempted to make 
a stand with immense slaughter. The right division was 
joined at the Jangina Gate, by Colonel Delamaine’s de- 
tachment, which had successfully stormed , but the whole 
party presently suflered some loss fiorn the explosion of 
a mine under the gateway Captain Armstrong of the 
14th also was shot. They nevertheless pushed forward 
along the lampaiis, or descended into the town, and de- 
stroyed a number of the defeiideis, until they reached a 
bastion near the Kunibhir Gate on the western wall 
Here they were met by the 59bh, part of the left column. 
Tlie left division of the right attacking column cleared 
the lamparts between the two breaches, and destioyed a 
number of the enemy in the town, and at a budge ovei 
the ditch of the citadel The breach on the left was 
ascended without much opposition ; but when the column 
reached the summit, a licrcc conflict ensued General 
Edwards, commanding a subdivision of the column, and 
Captain Pitman of the 59bh, and many of the men, fell 
under a heavy fire of matchlocks from an adjacent cavalier, 
which flanked their advance, until the enemy were driven 
fiom it by the left division of the right column. They 
also suffered from guns pointed down the neck of the 
lampart: but upon these they resolutely lushed and 
carried them , and then turning to the left, swept the 
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ramparts round the south until they joined the paity of BOOK TIL 
the light column at the Kiimbhii* Gate, encounteiing and ciru* v 

overcoming a resolute resistance at different points of 

their route. On their way, they detached paities into the 
town, and opened the Agra Gate for the advance of General 
Adam’s resei ve and were accompanied by the supporting 
division of Colonel Wilson, which, having clambered up 
the ruined rampaits at the re-cntciing angle, formed by 
the projecting goige of the long-necked bastion, under a 
ffankmg fiie fiorn the bastion on the right, descended into 
the body of the place, and moving along the town parallel 
with the ramparts, encountered and destroyed sevcial 
strong paities of tlie ganison. Aftei passing the Mathura 
Gate, the division earned several bastions vstill occupied 
by the enemy, and assisted m the complete cleaiance of 
the rampai ts Tlie guns of the citadel had inflicted some 
injuiy on the assailants during the storm, but ceased 
firing when the outer woiks and the town were occupied , 
and in the afternoon the citadel surrendered The enemy 
geneially fought with lesolution, and their aitilleryrnen 
mostly fell by their guns. About eight thousand were 
slam. The total amount of killed and wounded was esti- 
mated at foul teen thousand men The loss of the victors • 
in the assault did not exceed six hundred ^ As soon as 
the conflict commenced, strong bodies of IToise and Foot 
attempted to fly from the devoted fortress through the 
gates on the western face , but they were inteicepted by 
the cavalry, and many of them wcie killed oi taken 
piisoneis Amongst the latter were Duijan Sal himself 
with his wife and two sons Soon after the assault had 
taken place, he quitted Bhuitpoie by the Kumbhir Gate, 
with about foity hoi semen, and after dispersing a small 
picquet of cavalry opposed to him, effected his retreat 
into the adjoining wood, where he remained for seveial 
houis Issuing from the thicket, between thiee and four 
o’clock, ho had succeeded m passing to the rear of the 8th 
Native Cavalry, when his party was observed and imme- 
diately pursued by the third troop under Lieut. Barbor. 

The fugitives were soon overtaken and seemed witliout 

» Europeans and Natives killed, one bundled and three, wounded foui 
hnndred and sixt} -six, missiin? eleven The ofllcers killed were, Biigadier- 
Geneial Edwards, Captain Armstrong of llis Majesty’s 14th, Captain Pitman 
of His Majesty’s 59tli, and Captain Brown of the 31st Regiment N. I 
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BOOK III. offering resistance Durjan Sal was sent as a prisoner of 
CHAP state to Allahabad On the day after the stoim, Lord 

Combcimere and SirChailes Metcalfe entcicd the citadel, 

and on the 20th placed the young Raja on tlic throne of 
his ancestors The care of his peison was confided to the 
principal widow of the late Raja, as iiomiiird legeiit The 
management of affaiis w\is enti listed to Jawahir Sal, and 
Clnntaman Foujdar, who had enjoyed the conlidcnce of 
his father,^ subject to the contiol of a Biilisli resident, 
to be ppinianently appointed to LIuutpoie ; and who, 
until the chief should attain to matin ity, was to cxcicise 
a gencial supeiintcndence ovei the pci son of thi minor 
Raja, and the adminisiiation of the piiiieipality 

The services of the aiiny bcfoie Bhuitpoic wcie duly 
aekno^^ lodged, botli l^y the East India Com})any and by 
tlie Pailiameni , and m the latter, tlie oppoii unity was 
taken of pacing a like tiibute to the sei vices of the army 
and navy in the Buima ^^al The meiit of tlie Govcinoi- 
(Jeneial and Conmiandei-m-cluef had been previously 
lewaided b^ the (hovvn, and the dignities of Viscount and 
Eail confeiicd upon Loid Amlieis^, and that of Viscount 
upon Loid Comheiineie The thanks of the Court of 
Biopiietois liad also been awaided to Loid Amlurst foi 
his cxeitions in conducliug to a successful issue the w.or 
with Avci, and to tlu‘ naval and military foicos engaged in 
it, and to the Go\ernoi -Gencial, the Commander-m-Gliicf, 
and the ainiy of Bliuitpoie- 

After dismantling the fortifications of Bhuitporc, and 
completing the ineasuie.s neci'ssaiy for its jirotectiou, the 
army marched against Alwai M<idho bing, the brother 
of Durjan Sal, immediately teiideiod his suBmnssion, and 

* lliese two chiefs >vere, lio\\e\ti, held in detestation by tlie 'ooplc, who 
accused tliem most nndcsciveiilv of hivn'i tu' ioiieionsl> f iciht itcd the cap- 
tiucot iUmitpore S<' ‘'tionp w i',tln'< ftthn^, e\cn in tlic Brius » (\unp tont 
upon then viMtmK the Connn.indei-in-(’iiu f, a n.itne mob asNenihled romn' 
tin n litter, abused them and malt eated then iltendants, and Acoubl piob,'bi> 
have mnukitd tin m, but toi the tnnel> nit< i position ot a Blltl^beHOlt 
^ liesuks the obuiil dcsintcbcs, we b ivi lot the sie^e of Bmiitporc the 
authentic account ot Captain Ciei;,b on of the llth Ora^rooiu , “Nanativc of 
the Sieuc <ind Captuu ot liluutpoic and a ^anet> ot mu cstin-,^ and \alu- 
able 111 itt i als m htt is tiom diff itnt olb eis ^\bo s' rvul at the sic^e, pub- 
lished in the I ist Indian United sei\ite Joinna], 18’14, lSd5, and m extracts 
fioin the Joiuiiuls ot Geneial N.oolls and Lieut loibes ot the En^rimeis, 
published witli other commuiiuations in a Calcutta new spaper, the Ln{^bshrnan» 
1817, toim.iijr pait ot u series of Ibipeis on the Operations ot the Bengal 
Army m hid'd, to which it were veiy desnablc to have access in a more 
commodious form 
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gave up the fortress of Deog. A liberal pension was BuOK 
assigned to him, on condition of his losiding within the ’ 

Company’s territory The fall of Bhurtpore, and the 

ap2)roach of the foiniidable force by which it had been 
achieved, intimidated the Raja of Alwar into piompt 
acquiescence with the demands of the Biitibh Covein- 
rnent. The persons wlio had instigated the atteraj)t on 
the life of Ahmed Rakhsh Khan w^eie deliveied up and 
tiansmitted for tiial to Delhi Bui want Sing who had 
been imprisoned by the Raja was set at libcDy, and one 
half of the lands wdiich had bee ' onginally confoiied upon 
ihe Rao Raja by the Biitisli Coveinnient in the time of 
Sii G. Bailow’s adminibhation, was lesumed and settled 
upon him, wuth a pecuniaiy grant of equal value A di- 
vision of the aimy was stationed for some time on the 
fro itiei under Geneial Ni colls, to ensuie the obseivance 
of the cngagi'iiients thus entered into, and the continuance 
of tiauquillity 

Although no doubt of the guilt of the individuals im- 
plicated in the attempt on tlie life of Ahmed Bakhsli was 
entei tamed, yet as the evidence w\as judicially insufficient, 
thcyweie ae((uitted Intimation W’as at the same con- 
ve}ed to the Raja of Alwar, that it wms expected he would 
lefiain fioin leplacing them m offices of tiust , and as he 
paid no attention to the intimation, he W’as excluded fiom 
the piesencc of the Goveinoi-Geiicial upon his visit 
towaids the end of the year to Hindustan, and the iiiivilege 
of dnect coricspondence with the head of the Goverii- 
nient was also withheld from him These marks of dis- 
pleasuie w^eie sensibly felt, and Malha and his associates 
were dismissed fioin his councils and banished to the 
distiict of Delhi, on which he was restoied to the indul- 
gence of diiect intercourse witli the Go vernoi -General. 

The reconciliation was facilitated by the death of Ahmed 
Bakhsh Khan in 1827 

The fall of Bhurtpore w'as the surest guarantee that 
could be devised for the restoration of suboidination. and 
the maintenance of quiet m the surrounding countries 
A British army flushed with victoiy, and commanded by 
a general, wdiose renown had spread to the remotest parts 
of India, had formeily been lepulsed from its walls, after 
repeated assaults, in which skill and valour had done their 
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BOOK HI. utmost ; and the tradition of tho defeat had impressed 
ruAP V. upon the natives, whether Prince or people, the conviction 

that Bhurtporc was the bulwaik of the hbcitics of India, 

1820 and destined to arrest the march of European triumph 
The disappointment of these expectations, at a moment 
when it had been widely rumoured that tho strength 
of the British Government was exhausted in a distant 
and disastrous waifare, diffused a sense of awe and 
apprehension amongst the native states, and tranquil- 
lised, at least for a season, the feiment which had for 
some time past disquieted Hindustan It was now felt 
that resistance was hopeless, and that any opposition to 
the British power must end m the destiuction of its 
adversary 

The termination of the war with Ava, and the capture 
of Bhurtporc, lelieving the Government fiom any imme- 
diate political duties, the Goveinoi -General availed himself 
of the oppoitunity to visit the Upper Provinces, and re- 
animate by peisonal intercourse the amicable lelations 
winch subsisted with the native princes Loid Amherst 
left Calcutta in the beginning of Augusi', and arrived at 
Cawnpore on the IGth of November, wheie all the petty 
chiefs of Bundelkliand waited upon him , and he was 
visited by the King of Glide In letuin, the Governor- 
General repan ed to Lucknow , and an oppoitunity was 
afforded him of a confidential communication with tho 
King with icspect to the management of his country. 
However well disposed towards Iiis allies, and receiving 
the Governor-General with the mo^t cordial hospitality, 
Ghazi ud dm Ilyder continued to deny the necessity of 
any interposition in his affaiis , appealing to the flouiish- 
ing appearance of his country in proof of the success of 
his administration. In truth, with occasional exceptions, 
the lands were covered with cultivation, and the people ap- 
peared to be contented. The assessment was light ; and 
the revenues were levied without difficulty, although the 
system of farming them was adhered to, and tended to 
peipetuate extortion. The unfavourable accounts of the 
condition of Oude had been much exaggerated. and had 

^ Evidence to the coiitiary is not wanting In 1R24, a body of irregular 
hoise, inaichmg from Shahabad to Pertabgerh in Oude, could find no spot on 
Vi bleb to encamp without injury to the crops , and in the following year, 
have the concurrent leports of different ofiBcers and travelleis, that the vil- 
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principally originated in the turbulent spirit which pre- 
vailed upon the confines of the kingdom bordering on the 
British districts, where a race of refractory landholders, 
Rajputs by tribe and soldiers by profession, considered it 
a disgrace to comply peaceably with the demands of the 
state, and paid their revenue only to military collectors. 
The belief that the evil was, in a gieat measure, of a 
limited extent, and the stiong objections of the king, had 
latterly induced the government to refiaiii from urging 
suggestions of Refoim, and their foibearance had been 
requited by the opportune assistance of the hoarded trea- 
sures of Sadat All At the end of 1825, a perpetual loan 
of a crorc of rupees, a million sterling, was made to tlie 
Company by the King of Oudo, of which the interest, at 
5 X^cr cent, was to be x)iiid to membeis of his family, and 
111 xilirticular to his favourite minister Aga Mir, whom he 
thus hox3ed to seciiie against the animosity of the heir 
apxiaient, with whom the minister and king had both 
been long at vaiiancc, alfchough they had latteily, m aj)- 
pcarance at least, been reconcile<l In the following year, 
a second loan, of half a million, was lent foi a x>eriod of 
two years. The interview with the Goveinoi -General 
closed the intercourse with the King of Oude He died 
111 October, 1827 Ghazi ud dm Hyder, although indolent 
and addicted to habits of intemxierance, was not devoid 
of sagacity or judgment he X3crfectly well undei stood 
the natuie of liis connexion with the Biitish Government , 
and 111 his correspondence with the Governor-General, had 
not uiifrequently the ad\ antage. He was an encourager 
of Ictteis^ and the aits , was of a kind and conciliating 
disxiosition, and cultivated a friendly familiaiity with the 
successive residents at his court He was too much under 
the influence of self-inteiested advisers, his ministeis, and 
his begums , but his reign was unstained by violence 
or cruelty , and he aftbided a not unfavourable specimen 
of an Asiatic x^i'u^cc. He was succeeded by his eldest 

ages were popiilotis no complaints of over-assessment >\eie heard, and the 
lace of the coontiy was x peifect gaiden, eqnai to the best cnltivated districts 
an the Company’s tei ritoi les 

' A large work, the Ileft Kulzmn, a dictionary of Arabic witli a Persian 
interpretation, in si\ folio volumes, was compiled and punted at his expense , 
and copies were pi esented to the chief public libr»ries> in India and Purope 
Euiopean artists of different professions were liberally mamtained m hr, 
service. 
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HOOK 111. son Soliman Jah, who took the title of NdSir-ud-din 
cinvp V Hyder 

1827 passing some days at Lucknow, the Governor- 

General proceeded to Agra, where he arrived early in 
January, 1827 — and was there met by all the Chiefs of 
Malwa, and missions from the Mahratta princes, llolkar 
and Smdhia The former was still a minor ; and the con- 
duct of the state was vested in the ministers, under the 
control of the Resident, Mr AVellesley, who, for many 
years, exercised with lemarkable judgment and efficiency 
almost unbounded authority over the territoiy subject to 
Indore, and through his assistants, over the adjacent 
countries, whether subject to petty independent princes, 
or constituting districts belonging to llolkar and Sindhia, 
which had been placed under the management of British 
olHceis For some time he was steadily seconded by the 
principal minister, Tantia Jdg, one of the actors in the 
turbulent scenes that had jirecedcd hostilities in 1819, 
and who theiefoie well knew the value of the piotection 
given to the irnmatuie years of his sovereign, bj’’ the pre- 
sence of a British Resident He died in the beginning of 
May, 1826 , but his d(‘ath made no change m the relations 
which connected Mulhar Rao llolkar with his allies The 
mission from Sindh la was headed l);y Hindu Rao, the 
brother of his favoiuite wife, Baiza Bai The Raja him- 
self had been long sufleung from illne.ss, and his early 
dissolution was expected The repi e mentations of his 
mmistcis, sujiportcd by the Resident, uigmg him to adopt 
a son and successor, as he had no son of Ins own, were of 
no avail in overcoming his reluctance to a measure which 
was considered essential to perpetuate the existence of the 
Gwalior state. He declared, that he had no lelations in 
whom he was interested, or among whom he could select 
an eligible object of adoption ; and he was satisfied to 
leave the future to the determination of the British Go- 
^ernment, who might make whatever disposition they 
thought best. The real cause of his leluctance, however, 
was his attachment to Baiza Bai, who had long exercised 
an imperious influence over hia mind, and to whom he 
wished to bequeath the substantial authority of the state 
although the opposition of the principal persons of his 
court, and probably some misgivings of the result, deter- 
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ed him from declaring her his successor * Dowlat Kao BOOK III. 
hndhia died in March, 1827. He had reigned thirty-three chai*. r 

^ears, during the first ten of which he was virtual sove- 

•eign of the greater part of Hindustan, holding in subjec- 
/ion Delhi and its titular monarch, the upper part of the 
I>oab, and the larger portion of Euiidelkhaud and Malwa, 
cvying tribute from the jjimces of Rajputana, dictating 
/erms to liis nominal supeiioi, the Peshwa, and having at 
us command a formidable force, not only of the national 
irm, light cavahy, and a host of iriegular foot, but of 
brty disciplined battalions, and an imposing train of one 
lundred and forty pieces of artillery directed by European 
iflieeis If IS fatal quanel with the Eiitish Government 
ininliilated his aimy, and transferred to his enemies all 
us terntoiies in Hindustan The Pindaii wai may have 
luggested to him the possibility of iccovering some of his 
ost domains ; and the hope, concunmg with his supposed 
lut} to the head of the Mahrattas, seduced him into a 
/emporaiy deviation from the cautious line of })olicy which 
le had till then j^iirsued, and exposed him to a fuithei 
hininution of his power The penalty, however, was not 
uflicted, and, satisfied with his escape, Dowlat Rao devot- 
;d himself thenceforward to indolence and auiusemont, 

Liid indulged no longer in dreams of political importance 
ie seems also to have discarded all feelings of resentment 
igaiiist those to whom he owed his humiliation, and to 
lave confided implicitly in the good will of the British 
government, whose re[)resent itives were admitted to his 
amiliarity, almost to his fiiendship^ 

Shortly after the demise of Sindhia, a paper was pro- 
luced, purpoiting to contain the expression of his last 
vishes, agreeably to which an heir was to be adopted, but 
in indefinite regency was to be entrusted to Baiza Bai, 
or whom the protection of the Company was solicited 
Dhe document proved to be supposititious, but it was ad- 

' Sindhia, m a confeience with the Resident, intimited another although 
lot altogether dissimilar motive If a son were adopted by him, the custom 
•f the Mahrattas required that the adoptive mother should be the senior of the 
iais — who was not Baiza but Kukma Bai , and the latter was notoriously 
infit for the office of Regent, which would have devolved on her as the mother 
>f the minor Raja Sutherland’s Sketches, 155 

■* The report of the Resident, Major Stewart, lepresents in so interesting a 
nannei, the cii cuinstance of Smdhia’s decease, and with so just an apprecia- 
ion oi his character, that it is highlv m urthy of perusal. It ift given in tha 
Appendix m 
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mitted to be evidence of the Raja’s intentions ; and the 
adoption of a son, and the legency of the Bai, were au- 
thorised under a general assurance of protection. Five 
l)oys remotely related to Sindhia, were brought to Gwalior 
fiom the Dekliin, of whom, Mukt Rao, a lad of eleven 
years of ago, the son of an obscure individual, descended 
from the common ancestor of the family, was selected, 
with the appiobation of the Resident lie was forthwith 
affianced to the giand-daughter of Sindhia by Baiza Bai, 
and was placed uiion the cushion of sovoieigniy, on the 
18th of June, 1827. At Sindhia’s death, the pension paid to 
him by the British Government, of four lakhs of rupees a 
year, ceased , and, as this had furnished the pi incipal 
fund for the regular pay of the contingent commanded by 
Biitisli officeis, and constituting the only force in the 
service of Gwalior upon which dependence could be 
placed, it was necessary to piovide other means of meet- 
ing the exponce. After some negotiation, the Regent Bai, 
with an ulteiioi view to her own inteiests, consented to 
advance to the Company, a loan or deposit of eighty lakhs 
of rupees, the mteicst of which at five per cent, was to be 
applied to the payment of the contingent force The ar- 
rangement thus accomplished, invoh cd the seeds of 
future dissension , but the minoiity of the adopted suc- 
cessoi, obviated then immecbate development. 

From Agra, the Governor-General, after a visit to the 
young Raja ot Bhiutpoie, continued his journey to Dclln, 
where tlie envoys of the diUerent Rajput states attended 
his duibai With the chief of these, especially Jay pur, 
complicated questions ol policy had for some time sub- 
sisted, arising out of the fluctuating and uncertain manner 
in which Biitish mtei position was exeicised, the wish and 
at the same time the difficulty of withdrawing from it. 
The solution of the problem continued equally to occupy 
the consideration of the succeeding administration , and as 
the most important events which spiang from it, belong to a 
later date, an account of them may be reserved for a future 
occasion The interviews which took place with the fallen 
majesty of Delhi, were, upon this occasion, regulated with 
the most minute precision , and the dignity of the Go- 
vernor-General was scrupulously a.s&erted The King, by 
the concessions to which he yielded, indulged the hope of 
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procuring an arldition to his pecuniary resources, on the BOOK III. 
ground of the improved revenues of the assigned teriito- chat v. 

ries lie was disappointed in his expectations The as- 

signment of any specified territory was denied; and the 
limitation m the original paper, which was declared to ho 
a paper of intentions, and not any engagement, by which 
it was proposed, that if the revenues admitted the Royal 
stipend should bo augmented to a lakh of iiipees a month, 
fixed the amount of any future augmentation but, what- 
ever conditions might have been thought to exist at an 
earlier period, they were supeiseded by the airangemeiits 
concluded m 1 809, when a fixed money grant was assigned 
without any reference to teiiitoiial levenuc. TIis majesty 
was by no means satisfied with this decision, and appealed 
fiom it to the authoiitios m England, not wholly without 
success , as, although the existence of the eng.igement 
was disallowed, an accession to his stipend was authoused, 
by which it was to be laised to the .-sum of fifteen lakhs a 
year . the ciicumstanccs which induced liis majesty to de- 
cline acceptance of the inci case belong to alaterpciiod 
After leaving Delhi, Lord Amherst lepaired to Simla on 
the lower lange of the Himalaya, now for the fust time 
the tempoi ary residence of the CIoveinoi-diMioial of Bii- 
tish India Dining Ins residence, fiiendly missions wcie 
interchanged wuth Ranjit Smg, whose caieer of conipiest 
was foi a time cliecked by the insurrection of his Afghan 
subjects on the west of the Indus, at tlie call of Syed 
Ahmed, a fanatical Mohammedan This man, oiiginally a 
trooper in the service of Amir Khan, de[>aited for Delhi, 
when the jnedatory force of that chief was disbanded, and 
there set up for a refoimer of the faitli of Islam, profes- 
sing to restoie it to its oiiginal purity, and to divest it of 
all idolatrous and supei stitious innovations Wholly illit- 
erate himself, he found men of loaimng to advocate Ins 
doctiines, and he speedily obtained proselytes and fol- 
lowers Alter a visit to (Calcutta, and a iiilgrimage to 
Mecca, which added to his leputed sanctity, Syed Ahmed 
returned by way of the former city, to the Upper Pio- 
vinces, and, after some intei val, appeared in the Punjab, 
where, in December, 1820, he pioclaimed a holy war 
against the infidel Sikhs. That his cause should have 
found numerous adherents .unong the Afgha' s, who had 
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BOOK III. been compelled to an enforced subjection to Sikh do- 
CHAP. V. minion was to have been expected ; but the enterprise 

excited a strong interest among the Mohammedans 

1827. throughout India, and from every principal town where 
they formed a portion of the population — from Delhi, 
Lucknow, Surat, Hyderabad, and even f|pm Madras and 
Calcutta, contiibutions of money and jewels were des- 
patched to him ; and the younger and more adventurous 
marched to enlist under his banners His forces were 
thus raised to between thirty thousand and forty thou- 
sand men ; but their undisciplined and ill-organised fana- 
ticism was unequal to resist the more steady valour of 
the Sikh battalions, and they were defeated with great loss 
at Naushera, near the Indus, by the army of Ranjit, under 
Budh Smg. The insurgents were for a time dispersed ; 
but they again collected, and, for several years, maintain- 
ed a partial and desultory warfare. Quarrels among them- 
selves reduced their numbei sand impaired their strength ; 
and early m 1831, Syed Ahmed was defeated and slam, m 
an action with a Sikh detachment commanded by the 
prince Shir Smg. His death put an end to the con- 
test ' 

During the residence of the Governor-Gener^ in the 
mountains, hostilities of a dilFerent character, in which 
the interests of India were concerned, although remotely, 
broke out between Russia and Persia. The direct inter- 
course of the Court of Persia with the English Cabinet of 
St. James’s, was no longer recommended by any political 
advantage, and was found to be productive of much incon- 
venience and embarrassment. It was therefore resolved 
to revert to the former channel of communication — to 
discontinue the appointment of a Chargd d’ Affaires on the 
part of the Crown — and to despatch an envoy to Tehran 
in the name of the East India Company. Upon the first 
proposal of this arrangement to the king, Futteh Ah Shah 
treated it as an indignity offered to his person, and refused 
to admit an envoy from the Indian Government. Being 
assured, however, that in that case no British representa- 
tive would be appointed to his Court, and unwilling to 
lose the support of a British officer lu the impending rup- 

* Frinsep’s Life of Kanieet Slog, 145. McGregor’s History of the Sikhe 
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ture with Russia — importuned also by the urgent repre- BOOK 111, 
sentations of his eldest son, Abbas Mirza — ho yielded, chap, v. 

after some delay, a reluctant acquiescence, and consented 

to send an agent to Bombay to conduct the mission to his 
capital. Lieut. -Colonel Macdonald, who had been appoint- 
ed envoy since 1824, and had been directed to await the 
issue of the negociation atB{>mbay, proceeded accoidingly, 
and joined the camp of the Shah at Ahar in September, 

1826 Ho found the Persians engaged in hostilities with 
Russia, and claiming that pecuniary assistance to which 
they considered themselves ei titled by the Definitive 
Treaty concluded at Tehran in 1814 in the event of an 
unprovoked attack upon Peisia by a European power.* 
Admission of the justice of the claim depended upon tho 
determination of the question — Who in tho present in- 
stance was the aggressor 1 

Upon the termination of the preceding war with Russia, 
a boundary line between the two countries had been laid 
down in a general and vague manner , and its preciso 
direction was left to be adjusted by commissioneis ap- 
pointed on either side In the couise of the adjustment, 
many differences and delays arose, which were reciprocally 
imputed to intentional obstructions, and were the topics 
of mutual ill- will and lecnmination, Tho cabinet of St. 
Petersburg peitinaciously objected to the only arrange- 
ment by which a settlement of the dispute was feasible — 
the arbitration of British officers , and the frontier re 
maiiied in consequence undetermined The tribes situated 
m the disputed tracts, subject to no recognised control, 
transferred their allegiance at their plcasuie to either of 
the parties, and were the cause of frequent annoyance to 
both. Their chiefs were also encouraged, when they had 

1 The4th Article of the Treaty of Tehran, ran thus It havinpr been agreed 
by an Article in the preliminary 1 reaty concluded between the contracting 
powers, that in case of any European nation invading Persia, should the 
Persian government icqnire the assistance of the English Government, the 
Governor-General of India, on tlie part of Great Britain, shall comply with 
the wish of the Persian Govemment by sending fiora India the force required, 
with otfleers, ammunition, and wmhke stores, or, in lieu thereof, the English 
Government shall pay an annual subsidy, the amount of uhich shall lie regu- 
lated in a Deflnitive Treaty to be concluded between the high contracting 
parties , it U liereby provided, that the amount <»f the said subsidy shall b© 
two hundred thousand tomans annually It is further agreed, that the said 
subsidy shall not lie paid, in case the war with such European nation shall liave 
been produced by an aggression on the part of Persia,” — ^Treaties pr'nted by 
order of the House of Commons, 11 th March, 1839 
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BOOK III. incurred the displeasure of the officers of one state, to* 
CHAP. V, seek an asylum within the limits of the other, and were 
piotected against the consequences of then contumacy. 

1827. xt were difficult to decide which was most to blame 
Appaiently neither was actuated by a sinccie desire to 
conclude a definitive settlement Abbas Mirza, the eldest 
son and acknowledged successor of Futteh Ah Shah, who 
governed the frontier xirovinces of Azerbijan, relinquished 
with great reluctance any x)ertion of his countiy, and 
trusted to the occurience of some favourable oppoitunity 
for recovering the territory which the pieceding war had 
wrested from Persia , while the Cabinet of St Petcrsbuigh, 
steadily x>ursuing its system of progressive encioachmcnt, 
silently countenanced the dilatory x^rocecdings of its com- 
missioneis m dotei mining the boundary (piestion It had 
gone farthei, and had occupied a stiip of land on the 
north west of the Cokcha Lake belonging, f)y its own 
admission to Persia — in retaliation, it was affiimed, of 
the Pei Sian appropriation of a tiact between the Cliudao 
and Kapanek riveis, which, by the tieaty of Culi^tan, liad 
been expressly assigned to Russia The latter power, 
howevei, pioposed to exchange flic disputed distiicts ; 
but the transfei was objected to by Abbas !Mirza, on the 
giound that the command of the (Jokcha Lake, would 
facilitate any attack of the Russians on Eiivan, a stiong 
fortress, held by a chief who acknowledged allegiance to 
Persia, and liad always been the um (denting enemy of the 
Russians Whilst the subject was undei discussion, the 
Russians extended then* posts to the south of the lake, 
and took possession of the whole of its cncuit. refusing to 
withdiaw their troops without the ordeis of the Emperor. 
Abbas Muza was, iii conseiiuence, oidered to the fi on tier 
with a military foice , and the division of his aimy crossed 
the boundary, and foicibly dislodged the Russian x^osts 
fiom the boidcis of the Cokcha Lake. The appearance 
of a Persian army was the signal for a general using of the 
tribes of Karabagh, Shirwan, and Daghistan, who were 
unwilling subjects of Russia ; and they joined the x>rinGe 
in great numbers. General Yermoloff, the Governor of 
Geoigia, unprepared for the aggression, was too weak to 
repel it. The negotiations which had been pending, had 
been, nevertheless, uninterrupted ; and Prince Meuzikoff 
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had been sent to Tehran, to effect an amicable accommo- BOOK III. 
dation with the Shah, when the rashness of Abbas Mirza v. 

put an end to the prospect of a pacific agi cement. 

Although, therefore, the encroachments of Russia were 1^2^ 
of a nature to provoke the resentment of the Persian 
court, yet as long as an apparent readiness to submit its 
pretensions to equitable adjustment was manifested, no 
sufficient excuse was fuimshed for actual hostilities, and 
the charge of aggression was fairly ascribable, cither to the 
recklessness or the policy of Abbas Mirza The Britisli 
envoy, therefoi e, objected to tlie payment of the subsidy 
as not due accoiding to the teims ot the treaty , and Peisia 
was com})ellod to cany on the wai on hei own responsi- 
bility, and with her own unaided lesouices 

Some unimportant successes attended the first move- 
ments of the Piince A Russian battalion was surprised 
and defeated, and the town ol Shisha was surrendered. 

Abbas Muza then despatched a stiong division, under the 
command of his eldest son, Mohammed l\lirza, towards 
tlij frontier of Georgia, but the Pnnee was met }>y a 
Russian force under Geneiul Madadoff, at the \illago of 
Shantkhai, and completely routed To lepari the conse- 
quences of this disaster, the pi nice moved with all his 
forces, estimated at thirty thousand horse and as many 
foot, with forty- four guns, against Ganja, which ^Madadoff 
had occupied, and where he had been joined by Geneial 
Paskcvitbch, with Ins division Although the Russians 
were greatly inferior m nuinbei, tlie fiie fi oni tlieir aitilleiy 
was so destructive, that the Peisians attempted in vain to 
charge them , and, after sustaining severe loss, they bioke 
and dispeised Abbas Muza, with not more than ten 
thousand men, retreated to Asplanduz, leaving the line of 
the Aras open to the enemy The iiver vas ciossed, and 
the Russian General had advanced to within sixty miles 
of Tabriz, when he hesitated to follow up his advantage, 
and fell back to retain possession of Kaiabagh. At the 
same time, some desultory incursions, winch had been 
attempted on the (jcorgiau frontier by tlie Sirdar of 
Erivan, had terminated m the discomfituie of the Per- 
sians ; and no doubt could be entertained of the result, 
when the whole available strength of Russia should be 
applied to the conflict. 
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BOOK III After a shoit interval, rendered necessary by the in- 
CHAP. V. clemency of the season, during which the British envoy 

■ vainly endeavoured to impress upon Abbas Mirza the 

1827. hopelessness of the contest, hostilities were resumed m 
Karabagh, by the advance of General Madadoft* to the 
Aras , and in Georgia, by a demonstration against Erivan. 
Neither of these movements were successful; but they 
were soon repeated, under the able direction of General 
Paskevitsch, who had been appointed to the government 
of Georgia Leaving a force to obsei ve Eiivan, he marched 
to besiege Abbasalad, on the Aras. Learning that Abbas 
Mirza and the prime minister, the Asaf ud Dowla, had 
arrived in the vicinity to cover the fortress, he crossed 
the liver, and on the 16th of July, came upon the Persian 
army, a portion of which had been concealed in a lavine, 
and was intended to fall upon the Russian flank, while 
engaged with the mam body The ambuscade was dis- 
covered ; and guns were brought to bear upon the Per- 
sians stationed at the bottom of the ravine, by the fire of 
which they were nearly all destioyed The defeat of the 
mam force was equally complete After the action, the 
Russians recrosscd the Aras, and summoned the garnson of 
Abbasabad to surrender The fort was given up , and as 
it was the key to the Persian provinces south of the river, 
its fall menaced the speedy loss of the whole of Azerbijan. 
The interposition of the British envoy was now lesoited 
to , and a letter was addressed by him to the Russian 
General, to learn the teims on which negociations might 
be based These were the cession of the terntoiy north 
of theAras , and the payment of seven hundred thousand 
Tomans tor the expenses of the war, stipulations to which 
the Shah was not yet pi epared to accede , and the negoti- 
ation was broken off. The extreme heat of the weather, 
and the sickliness of the Russian army, prevented General 
Paskevitsch from following up his success Abbas Mirza, 
and Hassan Khan, the Sirdar of Erivan, repaired to the 
fortress of the latter, m the hope of ci eating a diversion 
and relieving the line of the Aras from the pressure of the 
Russian army. 

The movement in the direction of Erivan was not ill 
conceived, and was at first attended with advantage. The 
division of the Russian army left by General Paskevitsch 
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to observe Erivan, was attacked, m the begmmng of Au- BOOK 111. 
gust, at Abiran, by Abbas Mirza and the Sirdar, and chap. v. 

after an obstinate engagement, which lasted from dawn 

till sunset, was entirely defeated, with the loss of nine 
hundred killed, and a thousand taken juisoners, and of 
SIX guns and a great quantity of arms and ammunition. 

The victory was due to the steadiness of the infantry and 
artilleiy of the Persian army, which had been trained m 
European discipline. The disaster was speedily retrieved. 
Paskevitsch returned with all his force to Erivan, and the 
Prince and the Sirdar retreated, the former to Mount 
Ararat, and the latter to the foitiess of Sirdarabad, to 
which the Russians immediately laid siege. After the 
batteries had been constructed and the walls weie 
breached, the garrison effected their escape, and the fort 
was taken possession of without iCwSistance The more 
important fortress of Eiivan was next besieged The 
batteries were opened on the 7th of October, and on the 
19th a stoim was ordered, when the ganison to the 
number of throe thousand, laid down their aims and sur- 
rendei ed themselves priboneis of war This decided the 
fate of the campaign 

Taking advantage of the consternation occasioned by 
the capture of Envau, Prince Aiistoff, in command of a 
Russian division which had previously advanced to Mai and 
proceeded to Tabriz, the capital of Abbas Mirza It was 
defended by the principal minister of Persia, Ah Yar 
Khan ; but upon the approach of the Russians, his troops 
abandoned him, and the inhabitants hastened to make 
their submission to the Russians The Prince, deserted 
by his troops, and in a state of utter destitution, retired 
to All Bengloo, whither he was accompanied by Colonel 
Macdonald, who had been indefatigable in his endeavouis 
to effect a negociation with the Russians Although de- 
chmng to admit of his intervention as the representative 
of Great Bntain, the Russian authorities declared that 
they were willing to avail themselves of his individual 
mediation to induce the Shah and his son to submit to 
the terms on which they insisted; threatening, m the 
event of non-compliance, to march to Tehran and dissolve 
the government of the Kajars , a government, of which 
assurances from all parts of Persia of anxiety to be taken 
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BOOK III under the Russian dominion, indicated the extreme un- 
CHAP. V. popularity. Notwithstanding the impending danger, the 

Shah was with difficulty prevailed upon to part with any 

1827 of his lioarded treasures m oidei to provide the pecuniary 
indemnification The Russians, at first, demanded fifteen 
Oroies of Tomans, but after a time, reduced the sum to 
eight, of which six and a half were to be paid forthwith : 
but the king obstinately lefused to advance more than 
SIX ,* and hostilities were on the point of being reno-wed. 
Arrangements were, however, devised for sui>plying the 
deficiency ; one of which was the ])ayment of two hundred 
thousand Tomans by the Indian (Joveimnent, as an 
equivalent for the final abrogation of the ai tides of the 
Treaty of Tehian, which juovided for a conditional sub- 
sidy * This impediment being sin mounted, a ireaty of 
peace was concluded on the 23id of Febuiaiy, 1828, at 
Tuikmanchai, by which tlie Klianats of Envan and 
Nakchivan, witli the fortiess of Abbasabad, woie ceded 
to Russia, and a fiontier lmt‘, generally following the 
course of the Aias to the Caspian Sea, was established 
Besides this loss of tcriitory, the result of the war was 
the complete piostiation ol Peisia before the power of 
Russia, and the loss of that mfiuenee which tlie Btitish 
Mission had hitheito enjoyed. The subservience of Persia 
to Russia IS, liowevei, but the concession of weakness to 
force, and inspires in tlie minds of tlie natives of Persia 
no otlier sentirnenfs than those of lesentment and ani- 
mosity The decline of Biitish influence is no subject of 
regiet in a political point of view , for the ullianeo of so 
feeble a state could never have added to the security of 
India, and might have been the cause of embai rassment 
to Gieat Blit am The cliicf author of this last and fatal 
struggle with Persia, Abbas Mu /a, died at the end of 
1833 The suppoit of Russia, and concurience of England, 
secured the acknowledgment of his son, Mohammed Mirza, 

* These ^re the sums specified m the public despatches , but the cioie must 
have a very diffeient value from that attached to it in India, ^\here it denotes 
ton millions A toman is equal to about twenty-fonr-shilhn^js, which would 
make the Russian claim, therefore, equivalent to above a hundied and fifty 
millions sterling , an imjiossible sum and, in fact, then first demand is stated 
m English money by the authonty icterie I to, at X4, 160,000 , the sum paid 
will have been little more than tivo millions 

•* The articles were cancelled by agreement with Abbas Mirza, ratified by 
the Shall March, 1828 —Treaties printed by ordei of the House ol Commons, 
nth March, 1839. 
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as heir apparent, and his eventual succession to the BOOK III. 
throne chap v 

The (jOvernor-General quitted the hills at the end of 

June, and returned in October to Calcutta , where the 1^27. 
remainder of his residence in Bengal was occupied in 
cariying forward the measures that had been long in pro- 
gipss foi the amelioration of the internal admimstiatioii 
of the British provinces The short duration of his go- 
veinmcnt, and the absorbing mteiest of the war with 
Ava, had unavoidably iiiteifeicd with due attention to 
inteinal improvement , but it had not been ovei looked 
and the several Piesidencies had been diligently engaged, 
in proportion to their opiioitunities, m ])ioviding for a 
vaiiety of inipoitant objects. In Bengal, the attention of 
the govcininent was mainly taken up by a laboiious revi- 
sion of i)asb piocecdings, or m devising 2 >hms for the 
future, w^Iiicli wxue brought into full effect under the 
succeeding administration Wo have already had occa- 
sion to notice the foimer, m ad\ citing to the (les 2 )atch of 
the Bengal Ooveinment of Fcbruaiy, 1827, in re 2 dy to the 
seveial communications recci\cd Irom the Court of lli- 
rectors, between that date and 1814, on the subject of the 
Judicial Institutions of the Picsidency of* B>engal In 
this lettei, the mcasuies suggested by the Coiiit, in 1814, 
foi the remedy of the defects m the judicial system, in 
the thiee blanches, civil, ciiminal, and 2 >olice, so stiongly 
commented iqioii in the Filth Rc 2 )oit of the Committee 
of the House of Commons m 1812, were taken into care- 
ful consideration, after a refeiencc to all the 2 >rinci 2 >al 
judicial and le venue local autlioiities The lemedial ar- 
langemeiits recommended by the Court, icsolvcd them- 
selves into three heads . — 1 The extended enqiloyment, 
in the distribution of civil justice, of native agency, and 
esjiecially in the form of Panchayats, and of individuals 
2 >ossesbing authoiity or influence, as the headmen of vil- 
lages, opulent landowneis, and the like 2. The limita- 
tion of a 2 )peals, sim23lirication of process, i eduction of 
expense, and establishment of a new couit of Sudder 
Diwani Adaulut . and, 3. The transfer fiom the judicial 
to the revenue authorities, of claims legarding land, dis- 
putes concerning boundaries, and the interchange of 
written engagements between the landowners and the 
ryots. 
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Under the first of these heads, it was satisfactorily 
shown in the reply, that the system pursued at Madras^ 
and therefore enjoined to the authonties in Bengal, what- 
ever might be its advantages in the former presidency, 
was utterly impracticable in the latter, for reasons which 
we have already had occasion to recapitulate * At the same 
time, the soundness of the principle of extending native 
agency was unreservedly acknowledged , and it was an- 
nounced, that arrangements for such extension were in 
progress With regard to the limitation of appeals, it 
was not considered advisable to restiict it within narrower 
bounds than those already prescribed , nor was it looked 
upon as possible, with a due regard to the efficiency of 
the courts, to make any material alteration in the forms 
of process, or any consideiable diminution of the charges 
which were not such as to discourage the prosecution of 
just claims In the usefulness of a separate supreme 
coint, of both civil and criminal justice, or Sudder and 
Nizamat Adaulats, for the western provinces, the local 
authorities concurred. Under the third head, the letter 
enumerated the different regulations passed since the year 
1814, having for their object the formation and pieserva- 
tion of an accurate record of landed lights and interests, 
the new powers granted to the revenue officers for the 
investigation of those rights, tho determination of the 
title to exemption from revenue in lands held free, the 
adjustment of special matters connected with levenue of 
a local origin, and the adjudication of disputes concerning 
branches of revenue unconnected with land ® 

In the department of Criminal Justice it was stated 


• Vol nli p 515 The Government of Bengal conclude, “ We are, on the 
foregoing grounds, decidedly adverse to the introduction, as a formal and 
legalised part of our judicial system for the administration of civil justice at 
this Presidency, of tho village and district paiKhayat Institutions established 
at Fort St George 1 he Sudder Diwani Adaulat, the Boant of mmissioners 
in the W estern ^ovinces, and almost without exception all the public officers 
who have been consulted on the subject, have expiesstd a similar opinion ” — 
Report, Select Comm H of Commons, 1832 Judicial Appendix, p 76 
8 The principal Regulations passed for these purposes are of a prior date, 
and have been noticed Of those of a similar tendency, which fall within the 
period under review, may be specified Reg XIII , 1824, assigning fixed salaries 
to the office of Sudder Amin , and one of 1827, extending his jurisdiction in 
civil suits to 1,OUO rupees, and Regulations XIX„ 1824, and IX , 1825, autho- 
nsmg collectors to adjudicate summary suits for arrears of rent, to let in farm, 
or take under government management, estates saleable ior arrears of revenue, 
and to call upon all holders of lands rent-firee, or under permanent assignment 
for the production of title, with other subordinate prorisions, 
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that the powers of the magistrates had been much ex- BOOK I IF. 
tended of late years , and that the consequence had been, chap v 
the relief of the circuit judges from much of their labour.' — — 
Authority had been also given to the magistrates to refer ^^27 
to the law officers of the courts, and the principal Sudder 
Arams, the adjudication of charges for petty offences, 
subject to appeal to the magistrate To entrust similar 
powers to the inferior police and judicial native officers^ 

Darogas and Munsiffs, would be likely, it was asserted, to 
lead to much abuse and to disturb, rather than promote 
the peace and harmony of the village communities De- 
cided objection was also taken to the union of the office 
of magistrate with that of collector, as proposed by the 
Court, on the plea of incompatibility of functions, and the 
entile absorption of the time of the collector m the yet 
unsettled provinces by revenue details. The advantage of 
separating the duties of magistrate and judge, and confin- 
ing the foimer to his peculiar functions, had been piacti- 
cally recognised , and the arrangement had been adopted 
m several districts'^ with beneficial lesults 

Fiom the tenor of this despatch, it is evident, that 
although some progress had been made in the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice, yet the advance 
was only taidily progies&ive, and much remained to be 
accomplished to adapt the system to the necessities of 
the country In like manner, the progress made in the 
revenue settlements of the Upper Piovinces was tedious 
and inconclusive , and the Government was far from 
being prepared to fix the limits of assessment for any 
protracted period Temporary adjustments were, there- 
foie, still unavoidable , and the existing settlements in the 
Conquered and Ceded provinces were severally renewed, 
in 1824 and 1826, for a further term of five yeais. * 

The Government of Madras, under the l^residency of 
Sir Thomas Munro, also entered upon an investigation of 

1 In the case of burglaries, for instance, it is stated, that those punished by 
the Court of Circuit amounted in 1817 and in 1818 to more than a thousand, 
and in 1822 and 1823 they had diminished to three hundred and forty-six and 
three hundred and twenty-three, respectively — Report, App Judicial, p 117 

2 Hoogly, Jessore, Nuddea, Purnia and Tirhoot “ Ihe practical advan- 
tages wliich have resulted from the experiment, have hilly realised the expect- 
ations which we had foi med ’’—Report Comm. Judicial App p 1 10 

3 Regulation IX , 1824, for the Conquered provinces and Bundelkand, and 
II , 1826, for the Ceded provinces. 
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BOOK HI the past arrangements in the several departments of the 
CHAP V. Judicial Administration, especially with a view to shew 

that no evil had arisen from the i eduction of the provin- 

1827. cial or Zilla courts, superintended by the Company s 
servants, and that the gieatest benefits had lesulted from 
the extended activity of the District Native Judges In 
order, howevei, to provide for the more ready access of 
the people to the superior Courts, and to tiaiii up a body 
of judicial SCI van ts lor the higher departments, auxiliary 
courts were instituted under Euiopean assistant judges, 
with full civil and ciiminal powcis, but with certain limi- 
tations as to local juiisdiction and, shortly aftei wards, 
courts were established with the same pow^eis and limita- 
tions imdei native judges,*^ to whom both a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction was intrusted over all persons within 
the districts placed under their autlionty, except Ameri- 
cans and Euro 2 )eaus. A leguhition was also enacted m the 
same year ^ for the gradual intioductioii of trial by juiy 
into the criminal judicature of the teriiioiios subject to 
the Piesidcncy of Foit St. Ceoige. The juries weie to be 
summoned at the gaol-delivories of the couits of circuit 
at the disci etiuii of the judges They w^ere to be chosen 
from among lespec table inhabitants of the distiicb, whe- 
ther Mohammedans or Hindus, with ceitain specified ex- 
emptions agreeably to lists to be 2 )ie 2 )ared by the officers 
of the court A juiy was to be comjiosed for each trial of 
not fewei than eight, nor moie than twelve members, the 
agreement of two-thirds of the number was essential to 
the verdict ; a pecuniary allowance of one rupee a day 
was gaanted to each juioi while in attendance on the 
court At Madras, liowever, as well as in Calcutta, where 
a similar measuie was siibcquently adopted, service on 

• Kegulition I XI 1827 'll»ey wcie appointed at first m the distiicts 
forming the jurisdiction ot the Zillu Courts ot Canaia, Malabar, Cuddapa, 
Madura, Salem, and Masulipatain While proposing tlic arrangement, Sii T 
Munro remarks, “It is not more couits that arc anted foi the protection ol 
the ryots from exaction, and of tlie inliabitants ni gcntial from theft and 
robbery, but more systematic experience, and consequently moic aptitude 
among our local officeis, both Native and European, foi tlie discharge of then 
several duties ” — Mmute of the PiesiUent, 30th Jan , 1827 — lieport, Comm 
Judicial, App 233 

’ They were empowered subsequently to decide civil suits to the extent of 
five thousand lupecs Section V. of Regulation 1 1827, which affixed that 
limit for the auxiluuy court being equally applicable to the native court, b> 
Regulation VII 1827, beet V Criminal Judicatuie was assigned to the 
native judges by Regulation VIII, of the same year. 

3 Regulation X 1827 
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juries was felt by the natives to be a grievance, rather BOOK III. 
than a privilege ; and in neither presidency has it ever chap v. 

been fully carried into operation.* 

The progress of improvement in the civil administration 
of Madras, which had derived its chief impulse from the 
active and able superintendence of Sir Thomas Miinro, 
was interrupted by his death. It had been his wish to 
have resigned his office at an earlier peiiod, when the 
commencement of the war with Ava imposed upon him 
the duty of remaining at his post During the war, he 
was indefatigable m promoting the objects of the expedi- 
tion, and in furnishing men and supplies fiom Madras for 
the prosecution of hostilities As soon as peace was re- 
stored, he renewed the expression of his earnest desiie to 
be relieved, and anxiously solicited the appointment of a 
successor A delay of a twelvemonth intervened between 
his resignation and the selection of the lion J Liislnng- 
ton to take his place , and in the interval, an attack of 
Choleia disappointed his hopes of enjoying in his native 
land the retiospect of a long and lionouiable career of 
public duty He died at Putccondah, in the Ceded dis- 
tricts, on the Gth of July, 1827 Of the many servants of 
the Eist India Company who have iiscn to mciitcd dis- 
tinction, none more richly deserved the honouis with 
which his service had been rewaidcd, and tlie esteem 
which had accompanied him through life, or thcuniveisal 
sorioiv which lamented his decease- 

Still greater activity was exhibited in the task of legis- 
lation at Bombay under the direction of the Goveinor, 
the lion Moiintstuart Elphmstone, and, in the course ol 
1827, a senes of legulations was promulgated, con.->titut- 
ing a complete code of the enactments of the Govern- 
ment, under the several heads of Civil and Ciimiiial Law, 

Police, Revenue and Miscellaneous subjects. These regu- 
lations superseded all x^i’evious enactments. They weio 

> “ With regard to the introduction of natne juries, the Court of Dnectoi-? 
have appioNcd ot the hesitation ot this (loveinincnt to adopt the ineasuie, ind 
of the suspension of the Regulation passed for the inirpose of intiodncing it ” — 

Miiinh by the Governor of Madias, Sept 1830 — Report Coniui House of 
Commons, Geneidl Appendix III p 204 — Regulations I to XXIX 1827 
^ Tlic General Oideis of the Madras Goveimnent, the lesolutions ot a 
numei ous meeting of the European and Nati\e community, and tlie resolutions 
of the Court of Directors beat concuirent testimony to the woith of his 
pnvate and public character —Life ot Sir T Munro, ii p 207 
VOL III. M 
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, based, as far as was practicable, upon native institutions^ 
and large powers weie assigned to native functionaries.^ 
The 02 :)cratioii rd these regulations was at once extended 
to the Comjiany’s possessions in the Dekhin and Kandesh,^ 
and subsequently to the southern Mahratta country, in 
which the regulations of the Government had not pre- 
viously been current. Of the merits of the code, we 
have authentic testimony, after three yeaiV experience, 
shewing, that, while it was intelligible to the jieojjle, it 
was well ada^ited to their habits and condition, and ad- 
mitted them to a full share of every branch of the admin- 
istration of the country ** 

The immense expendituie of the \var with Ava had 
seriously deranged the financial piospeiity of British India, 
and compelled the Government to have iccourse to exten- 
sive loans m aid of the ordinary resources A loan of 
about nine crores, or nine millions stoilmi^, at five i^er 
cent, jicr annum, was laised in 1823-4, and another of 
above ten millions, at the same rate, in 182d 6 a loan of 
four per cent, was opened m 1825-0 . but a large portion 
of it was absoibed by the five j'.er cent loan of the fol- 
lowing year About two croies and a half weie drawn 
from the treasury at I^ucknow, and a number of native 
chiefs and bankers woie also induced at the same time to 
lend considerable sums to the state, aftbrding a satisfac- 
tory proof of their confidence in the stability of the 
Government'* A large portion of those loans was ajiphed 
to discharge other outstanding debts ; but the general 
result was a considerable augmentation of the public 
burthens , and an excess of charge exceeding one million 

* Native commissionei s inisht he appointed m each Zdla for the trial of 
civil causes to the extent of five thousand i apccs — IleKulation II 1827, chap 
IV Tint, limitation was abolished !>> Ucsulation T 1830, and the jurisdic- 
tion of native commissioners ^^as extended to the decision of original suits of 
whatevei amount, with certain exceptions Iho native collectors ot districts, 
.'’nd the head-men of villages, were cntiusted with diaige of the police under 
the authoiity of the magistrate, Kcgulation XII ch I V and VI , and raagia* 
teiial powers, including infliction of punivhment under specified limitations, 
were conferred upon landholders, Regulation XV 'Jlie duties of native col- 
lectors, and of hereditary village officers, inclusive ot accountants, were 
defined in Regulation XVI 

^ Regulations XXIV, 1827 

3 Minute by Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, 1st Nov. 1830 — 
Report Comm House of Commons, Judicial Appendix, 447 

♦ bor instance, the Raja of Nagpore advanced five lakhs, the Raja of Bcnai es 
two, the Bankers, Lukshraichund and Manirani, nine and a half Even the 
Ex-peshw a was prevailed on to refund pait of the savings from his pension, 
and Baji Rao assisted his deposers Mith several lakhs of rupees 
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sterling, in addition to the territorial expenses defrayed in BOOK III. 
England, which, in the year 1827-8, exceeded two millions.' chap. v. 
The financial prospects of the country were consequently 
of a most alarming complexion, and demanded the most 1827. 
careful scrutiny, with a view to the better adjustment of 
the expenses to the resources of British India. 

The expected consolidation of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment was interrupted by the premature loss of two 
prelates in succession, who had followed Dr. Middleton in 
the see of Calcutta. The first of them, Reginald Heber, 
brought with him an enquiring mind, a highly cultivated 
intellect, and a benevolent spirit, which were fitted to 
exeicise the most beneficial influence over the Christian 
community. He arrived m Calcutta in October, 1823, and 
in June of the following year proceeded on his visitation 
of the stations in the Upper Provinces, and tiavelled 
across Central India to Bombay, visiting Ceylon on his 
way to Bengal, whither he returned m October, 1825 In 
the beginning of 1826, ho visited the Madras provinces ; 
and, in the hottest period of the year, repaired to Tanjore 
and Tnchinoiioly . at which latter station, on the 3rd of 
April, apparently from the eftccts of exposure to the 
climate acting uiiou an excitable temperament, he termi- 
nated his blameless and useful career ^ He was succeeded 

* The icvenues of Indii in the year 1827-8 amounted to i.22, 863,000, the 
charges to £21,074,700, leaving a surplus receipt ot £.S89,000 , but the inteiest 
of the public debt amounted to ;^1,918,000, and consequently there was a local 
deficit of £1,020,000 — Fust India Accounts, Ma), 1832 Irum the same 
documents and otheis punted by the Committees of both nouse>, 1830-1832, 
we are enabled to make a com}jarison between the financial circumstances of 
1823-4, and 1827-8 thcie aie some din rcpaiicies bctucen the different state- 
ments, but the diffeienco is not considerable 



Revenues 

Cliarges 

Suiplus 

1822-3 

£23.118,000 

£18,406,000 

21,974,000 

£4,712,000 

1827-8 

22,863,000 

889 000 

Debt. ’ 

Principal 

Interest 

Increase 

1822-3 

rf'20, 388,000 

.1^1,762,000 

Prin. £10,218,000 

1827-8 

39,606,000 

1,918,000 

Int 156,000 


The increased rate of charge was partly owing to the wai , having iiscnm 
1826-6, to more than twenty two millions, of which m that year tlic mcieasc 
of tlie military charges amounted to £1,500,000 , in the preceding yeai it was 
much the same, or £1,240,000 There had been, however, a considerable and 
progressive growth of the civil charges also 
5* Bishop Heber has left an imperishable record of Ins powers of observation 
in the journal of his travels, published posthumously Although disfigured 
by some unimportant and -venial mistakes, and some erroneous appreciation 
of existing institutions, the journal presents upgn the whole a faithful, and at 
the same time, a lively picture of the condition of the country and the 
manners of the people 
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BOOK HI. in the see of Calcutta by Dr. James, to whom a still more 
CHAP V. contracted term of episcopal activity was granted, or from 
January, 1828 to July, 1828 ; and his successor. Dr. 

1827. Turnei, was not permitted a much more prolonged exer- 
cise of his sacred functions Arriving in India in October, 
1821), he ended his days there in the middle of July, 1830. 
The shoitness of the periods during which these prelates 
presided over the church of India, precluded them from 
the opportunity of effecting any material development of 
its 01 ganisation , but their concuirent cflorts tended to 
raise its chaiactcr, and extend its influence, and to give 
encoiii agement and animation to the extension of the 
teaching of Clnistianity 

The diffusion of education among the natives of India 
was also diligently fostcied by the ]udicious encoui agement 
which it received fioni Eail Amherst’s administration. 
Collegiate institutions were founded at Agra and at Delhi, 
and seliools established in various provincial towns, uiioii 
the pi niciples which had hitherto pi evaded , the imjnoved 
cultuation of tliose studies which were held in estimation 
by file people, by giafting upon them the accuiacy of 
Eiii()[)ea’i iiifuimation , and the extended cultivation of 
the Dnghsh language ’wheiever cncumstances weie pro- 
pitious to its acrpiiicmeiit veiy extraordinary progress 
was made in tins branch of study ‘ 

Among tlie minor objects which engaged the interest of 
the G()\erniiient of Bengal, was the ciiuipmcnt of a vessel 
to verify the lepoitcd locality of the wreck of the celehiated 
navigator La Peioiisc, no vestiges of whoso disappeaiance 
had yet been discovered. Capt Dillon, commanding a 
country merchant vessel, trading between South Ameiica 
and Bengal, came upon a small island m the Pacific Ocean, 
fiom which he obtained vaiious articles that attested the 
foinier presence of some Eieiich ship; of the wreck of 
which, on the coral reefs surrounding the island, traditions 


* Tlic pupils of Iho Vidyalciya, or the institution founded by the native 
Hindus ot Calcutta, ucre inudo tamiliai with the best authois in the English 
Inngu.ige, uiul ao<iuiicd a ciitical knowledge of then merits They weie 
tboioiu;hl> instiuctcd in the leading facts of liistoiy and gcogiaphy,and in the 
element', ot physical science Some of them made a considerable advance in 
imithcinatics lhat some ot them possessed also the power of expressing 
tlioicsults ot then studies m cor icct, idiomatic, and even eloquent, English, 
w is cMuced in se\eial periodical publications. Sec also a volume of English 
poems b) Kuh Piasad Ghose 
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were preserved by the inhabitants. In order to obtain BOOK TIL 
more positive evidence, Capt. Dillon was placed in com- chap v 

mand of a vessel of the Government, and sent back to 

procure any additional indications that might be obtain- 1828. 
able, as well as to verify the leportcd existence of some 
of the survivors of the wreck. None of the latter were 
found ; but an ample variety of aims and ship-furniture 
was collected, which had clearly belonged to a hrench 
vessel ot wai, and which were finally identified in Fiance 
as having been on boaid the vessels commanded La 
Perouse thus establishing the island of Vamcolo as the 
scene of his unhappy fate ^ 

In these and similar peaceful occupations terminated 
the government of Lord Amherst a goveniment which 
could not be charged with a siiiiit of ambition or of maitial 
enterprise ; but which had nevertheless efiectuall} checked 
the aggiessions of the Buimas , had widely extended the 
confines of the Eiitish teriitoiy, and by the ca[)tuie of 
Bhurtpore, eftaced the only stain that tainished the )>ril- 
liancy of the military leputatioii of Biitish India, and 
dissi[)ated the vain belief of the natives, that thei e w as at 
least one impregnable bulwaik against its piowoss The 
coiiimenccmeiit ot Loid Amherst admiiiistiation was a 
season of unexpected tiouole and anxiety it closed in 
settled onler and durable trancpiillity , and although tiiese 
impoitant objects weie not achieved without piopoitionate 
saciifices and heavy financial embairassincni, yet there 
was every icason to hope that the evil was ti ancient, and 
that the succeeding administration would be fieed from 
every iisk of inteiiuption iii the prosecution of those 
economical leforms and mtciiial impiovements which had 
been already commenced The departure of Earl Amlierst 
was accelerated by the illness of a membei of his family ; 
and he sailed for England early in Fcbruaiy, 18*28, without 
awaiting the arrival of his successor. 


• Capt Dillon Mas allowed to convey the ai tides he had (oJleoted to Fiance, 
%\heie they vere recognised as ha\ing belonged to the 1 it neh m ss( lionssole 
and Astrolibc , and he was in coiit-cquencc created be Chaiks X a checaliei 
of tlu Lf-gion ot lionoui with a pension foi Ijfe His clisct)\cnc", weie eon- 
tiimed b\ the Mibs!eciiient visit ol Capt D’UrMlle, ciiminandiiig the lieneli 
coivette, tlie Astiolabe, m lebinaiy, 1828 —Voyage ik I'AshoUbe IhUoire^ 
tome 5, p, 124 et sun 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lord \y. Bentinck appointed. — Prior to his arrivalj Mr 
W. B. Bayley, Governor-Oeneral. — First Measures of 
Lord W. Bentinck. — Economical Reform. — Reduction 
of Military Allowances^ or Half-Batta Retrenchment. — 
Great unpopularity of the Reduction. — Memorials 
against it referred to the Court of D sectors. — Orders to 
maintain it. — Appointment of Committees of Finance. — 
Reductions effected. — Improvement of Sources of Revenue 

— Attempt to limit the Production of Malwa Opium. — 
Treaties with Native Princes, — Evils and Insuffciency of 
the Plan. — Abandoned. — Opium Passes granted . — 
Successful. — Investigation of Rent-free Tenures. — 

— Origin of Exemptions — Recognised by the British 
Government. — Regulations for investigating Invalid 
Titles — Appointment of Special Commissioners — Peti-^ 
tion against the Enactment. — Change of System in 
uniting Judicial and Revenue Functions — Appointment 
of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuity — xidvan- 
tages of Simphficationy — Defects of the Plaiiy — its 
Failure . — Alterations in Civil Justice — Extended Em- 
ployment of Native Judges — Second Court of Appeal 
appointedy and Deputation of Revenue Board at Allah- 
abad . — Abolition of Suttee y — previous Measures of the 
Government to restrain the Practiccy — their Insuffciency. 

— Civil and Military Officers consulted by Governor- 
General , — Difference of Opiniony — Arguments against 
Abolition, — those in favour of it, — Resolution of the 
Governor-General to prohibit Suttees, — Regulation to that 
effect, — no Resistance offered , — prohibited at Madras and 
Bombay. — Petition of Hindus of Bengal against the 
Regulation, — Counter Petition, — Appeal to the King %n 
Council, — read before the Privy Council, — Appeal dis- 
missed , — prohibited by some of the Native States . — 
Enactments securing Hereditary Rights of Converts from 
Hinduism . — Judicial and Revenue Enactments at Ma- 
dras and Bombay. — Discontinuance of Separate Legis- 
lation. — Dispute with Supreme Court at Bombay, — 
recent Establishment of the Court, — Loftiness of its 
Pretensions, — Extension of Claims of Jurisdiction.— 
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€(ue of Moro Raghu'ixatk of Poona. — Writ of Habeas 
Corpus issued for his Production. — Execution resisted^ 

^ Jurisdiction of Court denied. — Death of two of the 
Judges . — Letter of the Ooverninenty — treated as Deroga- 
tory and Illegal^ — referred by Petition of Sir J. Grant to 
the Privy Council, — Process re-issued, — opposed by the 
Government, — Court closed, — re-opened, — Grounds of 
Proceedings. — Powers of the Court of King's Bench 
universal over the Subjects of the Crown, — same delegated 
to the Court of Bombay. — Privy Council decide against 
the Pretensions of the Court — Investigations in Bengal 
in Communication with the Judges as to a Legislative 
Council , — recommended . — Final Arrangement, — Legisla- 
tive Member of Council. — Visit of Governor-General to 
the Hills — Plan of Revenue — Settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces finally determined, and actively car- 
ried on . — Practices of the Murdei'ers, called Thugs , — 

Measures for their Extirpation, — their Success. — Progress 
of Education — Exclusive Cultivation of English pro- 
posed, — objections to. — Steam Communication with Eu- 
rope . — Commerce — Finance . — Revenue. 

T he circumstances under which Lord W. Bentmck was bqOK III 
recalled from the govei nment of Madras, have been chap. vi. 

recorded m a preceding volume. Dissatisfied with the 

partial retractation of the censure then pronounced by 1828. 
the Court of Diiectors, he was naturally and commenda- 
bly anxious to receive a more unequivocal proof of his 
restoidtion to their confidence ; and had for some time 
past made known to them his desire to be again employed 
in their service. His wishes were at last complied with ; 
and, in July, 1827, he was nominated Governor-General 
upon the resignation of Earl Amherst. The departure of 
that nobleman having taken place somewhat earlier than 
was expected, and Lord W Bentinck’s arrival in India 
being delayed until July, 1828, during the interval between 
that date and the sailing of his predecessor, the office of 
Governor-General devolved upon the senior member of 
council at the Presidency, Mr. William Butterworth Bay- 
ley, a distinguished member of the civil service of the 
Company. No public events of any importance occurred 
during the period of his administration ; but it was busily 
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BOOK III. engaged in laying the foundation of various important 
< UAP. VI. measures of internal improvement, the completion of 
which was reserved for the subsequent government. 

1828 . About the same time, the other Presidencies were placed 
under new Governors, in the persons of the Honourable 
Mr Lushington, at Madras, and Sir John Malcolm, at 
Bombay. 

The very great deficiency of tho public revenue, and 
the cmbairasscd condition of the finances of India, had 
been the subject of grave and deliberate consideration by 
the authorities in England ; and the indispensable neces- 
sity of various economical reforms had been foi cibly im- 
pressed upon the attention of the new Governor^ General. 
The cmeigency of the case admitted of no denial , and 
tlie interests of the Indian Enijiirc unquestionably de- 
manded early and sweeping retrenchments A conviction 
of this necessity, and a determination to confoim to the 
letter of his instructions, influenced tho very first pro- 
ceedings of Loid W Bentinck , and he had scarcely taken 
his seat in council, when ho instituted ai i angemciits for 
reducing the public expendituie, in both the civil and 
militaiy bianclies of the service, according to the scale of 
1823 - 4 , which had been assumed by the Court of Diiectors 
and Board of Control as a inodciato and safe standard.* 
The pievalence of tranquillity, and the little probability 
of its being disturbed, permitted of largo reductions of 
the numeiical strength of the armies of the three Presi- 
dencies , and they weie accordingly effected, as opportu- 
nity allowed, without exciting dissatisfaction One mea- 
sure, however, was enforced, which, affecting the interests 
of a considerable jiortion of the officers of the l^engal 
Army, was pioductive of very widely diffused discontent, 
and exposed the Governor-General to an intensity of un- 
popularity ^vlth the military branch of the service, which 
no circumstances m his subsequent administration were 
able to allay. 

At an early period of tho East India Company’s rule, a 
considei able addition had been made to the pay of officers 
of various ranks under tho denomination of Batta.*^ The 

^ Lettei fioni the Court, 12th December, 1827 — Committee, II of Commons 
Finance App. >o V 

^ hatta, 01 inoie pioperly BhJt’ha, is a Hindi and Mahratta woid, signifying 
merely “ Extia-pay or allo^\ance ” 
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entire addition was granted to them when in the field BOOK III, 
within the territories of the Company. It was doubled chap vi. 

when they served beyond the frontier ; but reduced to a 

half when they were stationed in cantonments where ^^28, 
quarters were provided for them. The grant of double 
Batta was early withdrawn, except with i espect to troops 
serving in the dominions of the Nawab Vizir , but when 
the Lucknow subsidy was commuted for teiritoiial ces- 
sions, this advantage was also discontinued. At the same 
time, officers were required to provide themselves with 
quarters when not in the field ; and as a compensation for 
the loss of this accommodation, whole Batta was gi anted 
to them, whether in cantonments or on actual seivice.^ 

This equalization of the extra-allowance, although oiigi- 
natmg in a notion that it was an economical airangement, 
had never been ajiproved of by the Home authoiities, 
and instructions wei c sent to Bengal, in 1814, to i evert 
partially to the former jilan, and to grant Half-Batta only 
at the oiigmal stations of the army, or those ^\hleh weie 
established piior to the extension of the Biitish teiiito- 
iies, authoiity being at the same time conveyed to make 
an allowance for quarters at those stations The giant of 
the latter was eftected in 1814 , but the Manpus of Has- 
tings and Eail Amheist both objected strenuously to the 
proposed icduction of the Batta, and leferred it for lecon- 
sideiation to the Court The Couit pcisisted m its reso- 
lution , and the fulfilment of its positive injunctions 
devolved upon the new Goveinor-Gcneial on the very first 
exercise of his delegated authoiity Oideis so reiteiated 
and so positive could not bo disobeyed consistently with 
the obligations under which he had accepted office ; and 
Loid W Bentmck had no other alternative than to obey 
or lesign his appointment. The latter was a saciifice 
scarcely to be expected from him , and an impression pre- 
vailed that he felt little reluctance m executing the obnox- 
ious instructions. An order was promulgated, in Novem- 
ber, 1828,2 which reduced the allowance of Batta to a half 
at the stations at Hmapore, Beihamporc, Barackpore, and 
Dum-dum, to which a fifth, Ghazqioie, was afterwards 

1 Gential Order of tlie Governor-General in Council, 9tli Apiil, 1801. 

Facts and Docutnents rclatin^c to Half-Batta, etc Calcutta, 1829, p. 131 

2 General Ordci, 9th Nov. 1828 — lacts and Document^}, p 132. 
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BOOK III added. So considerable a deduction from the pay of the 
CHAP. VI. junior officers especially, was naturally productive of dia» 
■ content ; and urgent remonstrances against it were pre- 

1828 . sented by different regiments through the recognised 
channels ‘ The Commander-in-Chief, Viscount Comber- 
mere, also protested strongly against its adoption,'^ It 
was argued, that the reduction was a virtual breach of the 
conditions under which officers purchased the public 
quarters transferred to them by public sale m 1801 * that 
it fell with peculiar seventy upon the junior officers, 
whose aggregate allowances were insufficient for their sup- 
port, and who were subjected to more than the ordinary 
expenses of living at the stations to which the order 
applied . that it was unequal in its effects upon the differ- 
ent branches of the army, as the cavalry were never 
quartered at any of the llalf-Batta stations, while the 
artillery head-quartcis were always at Dum-dum , and 
that the total amount of the saving to the state accom- 
plished by the retrenchment, was too insignihcant^ to 
constitute an equivalent for the injury inflicted on indi- 
viduals, and the feeling of dissatisfaction which it inspir- 
ed Those representations were submitted to the Govern- 
ment by the Coramandei-in-Chief, and through him the 
memoiiahsts were apprised,^ that copies should be for- 
w^aided to the Court of Directors, with an intimation that 
it would afford the Governor-General sincere gratihcation 
if the Court should see lit to re-considor their oulers — a 
reply sufficiently indicative of the little regard likely to 
be jiaid to popular agitation by the head of the Govern- 
ment.^ The answer to such a reference it was easy to 
anticipate ; and accordingly a letter from the Court, dated 

* Sec the Memorials printed in the Facts and Documents 

2 Ihe letter 13 published m the Asiatic Montlily Journal of Nov 1829, p 
GOO 

3 1 he annual saving was estimated at Sicca Rupees 1 98 547, or between 
iGl9,000 and je20,000 —Table of Military Reductions, Comm House of Com- 
mons, Finance, Appendix, No 7, p 240 

4 By a circular notice issued fiom the office of the Adjutant-General, 7tli 
Apiil, 1829 — Facts and Documents, p 80 

5 The same indiffeience was exhibited towards the Indian press, in which 
the Half-batta regulation was fully and fieely commented upon, m a strain 
which preceding administrations would scarcely ha\e tolerated, but which 
was prudently unnoticed a system pursued consistently by Lord W Bentinck 
througliout his government, and which, although he refrained from any 
removal of the existing restrictions, was equivalent to a recognition of the 
almost unchecked freedom of the press. 
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in March, 1830, which, by their instructions, was publish- BOOK HI. 
ed to the army, expressed their determination, with the chap, vi 

concurrence of His Majesty’s ministers, including the — —■ 

Duke of Wellington, to enforce the retienchment which 1828. 
they had ordered, after expressing their disapproval of 
the tone of the memorials whicli they considered to be 
inconsistent with the principles of military subordination, 
and recalling to the recollection of the officers the various 
measures adopted by tlie Court, or through their inter- 
vention, for their advantage and honour.^ They assei ted 
their right in common with that of all governments to 
augment or reduce the allowance of public servants, as 
the circumstances of the state might require, and main- 
tained the j ustice as well as the necessity of the retrench- 
ment in question, as no compacts had ever existed 
between the Couit and those who enteied their military 
service , and as it was the paramount duty of the Court 
to eiFect such a reduction of expendituie as should enable 
them to conduct their affairs without the imposition of 
any new burthens upon the people of India, oi the de- 
mand of aid fioni the people of England. The promulga- 
tion of this 01 del piecluded all further remonstrance.^ 

The necessity of economy admitted of no dispute. The 
objection taken to the measure, on account of the limited 
amount of the saving acciuing from the ilalf-batta re- 
trenchment, might have been equally applied to many 
othei items of the public expenditure, and by preserving 
the individual details untouched, would have prevented 
any diminution of the general aggiegate. Still, as the 
saving was effected at the expense of a class of the mili- 
tary servants of the Company, whose allowances were for 
the most pait legulated by a scale barely sufficient for 
their suppoit, and whose piospccts of promotion had 

* These were thus enumerated by Colonel Salmon The lank of Colonel 
regunentally , lirevet rank lor distinguished services in the held, and the 
honours of the Bath, an inciciscd piopoition of Field-Ollkcis to Captains 
and Subalterns, coininand-inonej to Officeis commanding Itegiments and 
Battalions, augmentation ol Biigadieis’ commands both iii immbei and vilue ; 
addition of a lifth Captain to eveiy regiment of Cavahy and Infantry, and 
every Battalion of Engineers and Artillery, appointment of an inteipretcr to 
every reyiment , inci eased i atio of letirmg and fiu lough pay, improvement 
of off-reckonings at the Company’s expense, and giant of ad\antages of 
remittance and interest to the military retiring fund —Comm House of 
Commons, Militaiy Evidence, 53^ 

The Calcutta Government Gazette, Sept 3, 1830 —Asiatic Monthly Jour- 
nal, Feb 1831, p 97. 
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CHAP. VI. 


3828. 


been clouded by the recent reductions to which the con- 
stitution of the army had been subjected, it was much to 
be regretted, that a more liberal consideration was not 
given to their circumstances, and some less unpopular 
source of economy devised. Their remonstrances, however, 
had possibly the effect of deterring the home autliorities 
from attempting a wider extension of the obnoxious le- 
tienchmcnt. 

An arrangement of a more deliberate and comprehen- 
sive scope was at the same time adopted by the Governor- 
General, in the appointment of committees foi the 
especial purpose of investigating the particulars which 
constituted the augmentation of the public chaiges, and 
for bringing them back to the level of 1823-4 Two com- 
mittees were at first nominated, one civil, one military, to 
bo composed each of three members, one from each of 
the three Presidencies, holding then sittings at Calcutta. 
These committees weie authoiised to institute a full and 
detailed inquiry into the establishments entertained, and 
the charges incurred in all the branches, civil and mili- 
tary, of the administration of the diflercnt Piesidencies, 
with the view particularly of unfolding all items ol ex- 
pense uselessly incurred, of exhibiting those which might 
admit of retrenchment, with the least public inconveni- 
ence ; and of suggesting such alterations as might appear 
calculated to secure to the utmost practicable extent, 
unity, efficiency, and economy in the general management 
of public affairs ‘ The sweeping reductions made by the 
home authorities in the military disbursements involving 
a considerable diminution of the strength of the airay, 
left so little for the military committee to undertake, that 
its services were superfluous. The civil committee piose- 
cuted its labours with unremitting assiduity for seveial 
years , and m communication with the different govern- 
ments, or in pursuance of instructions from England, 
suggested a number of economical arrangements, imme- 
diate or prospective, and various modifications of existing 
establishments, by which an aggiegate annual saving of 
about half a million sterling was effected. The military 
reductions were still more considerable, exceeding double 

* Minute of Oovernoi-Geneial, 7th October, 1828 — Comm House of Cora, 
mons, Geneial App. iii 
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that amount.^ Even this, however, was less than the BOOK III. 
exigence of the case demanded, as a surplus revenue of at chap. \ r 

least two millions sterling in India, was required to defray 

the annual expenses incurred in England on account of 
the teiritorial administration of India,- consisting in great 
part of interest payable on loans raised in the latter 
country, and of the allowances and pensions granted to 
the retired servants of the Company — charges as bur- 
iheiisome as unprohtable to the finances of India ‘ a 
jierpetual and increasing dram on its resources, yielding 
no sort of return. 

A mcasuie, partly of a financial, paitly of a political 
chaiactci, was the result of Lord William Bcntinck’s 
voyage to the Eastern Settlements, which he undeitook in 
the beginning of 1829. After a flying visit to Penang, 

Singapore, M.ilacca, and the settlements on the coasts of 
Tcnasciiiii and Arakan, Lord W. Bcntmck returned in 
Apiil to Calcutta, prepared to carry into operation the 
changes which had been enjoined from home, as well as 
tliosc ictreiichmcnts which his personal observation had 
suggested Besides various alterations of detail, and 
considerable i eductions of the existing estabhsliments, 
the separate government of Penang, with its dependencies 
of MaLicca and Singapore, was abolished, and made sub- 
ordinate to Bengal. Each was at first placed undei a 
deputy -1 esident, subject to the control of a Commissioner 
or Resident for the Straits A modification of tins sys- 
tem became subsequently necessary, but the dej^endence 
of the eastern settlements uiion the Government of Ben- 
gal was undisturbed 

• Total of civil loductions . Sicca Kupccs 4G 2i> 07') 

Ditto ot niilitai y ditto 1 09 13 837 


Total 1')') 39 912 

01 £1,553,991 Of the toiiiici, howevci, manv of those which wiie prosjiee- 
tiM', depended upon reinoto tontinifi mies, ind ot the Uttci, the onl> ledm - 
tions which could he re^aidod, A\cie those ot iire;^uUr corps and cstal)]isli- 
inents Tlie icduc tions of the letruUi aimy, dcp< ndin^ upon not filling up 
vacancies ns they occuired, would lequire tiom three to four years — Comm 
House of Commons, Finance, App No 7 

^ Hinutc of Governor-Gcnoial, JOtli Oct 1829 —Comm Ifousc of Loids, 
App A 7 

•> The titles of Oovenioi and Tlcsidcnt Council, among otlicr things, abol- 
ished by 1^01 dW Eentmek’s sweeping mcasuie of 1830 were shortly attci- 
wards uoininnlly icstorcd it being found that the charter of 1807 was so 
worded, that the King’s Court of ludicatnic in the Straits could not be held 
in (onsequeiue of tlie non attendance of those officers — Newbold’s Struts of 
Malacva, vol i 7. 
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HISTOKY OF BRITISH INDIA, 

Concurrently with the adoption of arrangements for 
diminishing the amount of the public expenditure, others 
were determined upon for the actual or prospective aug- 
mentation of the available resources. Among these, the 
protection of the Opium Monopoly from the disadvan- 
tageous competition to which it was exposed by the culti- 
vation of the drug in Malwa, and its export by native 
dealers to China, had been long a suliject of consideration 
with the Government of Bengal. As long as Central 
India was a scene of anarchy and desolation, cultivation of 
every kind was suspended, and the conveyance of natural 
produce to distant markets was lendered impracticable, by 
the imminent hazard to which travellers and traders were 
exposed, of being robbed and murdered on the road by the 
lawless bands whicli devastated the country. The poppy 
was therefore reared, only as a scanty and precarious crop 
for local consumption alone, and there was no fear of 
finding in the opium of Malwa, a foimidable rival to the 
produce of Bengal. With the restoration of order and 
security, cultivation and commerce revived ; and the 
native capitalists speedily embarked in a traffic which 
promised them returns so lucrative as the export of opium 
to the east. Tiie growth of the poppy, to which many 
parts of Central India were propitious, rapidly spiead ; 
and, after abundantly supplying the local demand, consi- 
derable quantities of opium, the transit of which was 
obstructed on the direct route to Bombay, by the prohi- 
bitory enactments of the British authorities, found their 
way from Malwa and the Eastern Rajput states, as Bundi 
and Kota, to Pah, in the principality of Udayjiur ; whence 
the drug was carried through J esselmer, and across the 
desert to the port of Karachi in Sindh, and thence to the 
Portuguese settlements of Dm and Daman. The opium 
was there purchased by the European and Native mer- 
chants of Bombay, and exported in vessels under Portu- 
guese colours to the Eastern Archipelago and China ; and 
although of somewhat inferior quality to the opium of 
Behar, it obtained a ready sale at prices sufficient to cover 
the whole cost of transport, and realise a handsome profit. 
There was every probability, therefore, that the trade 
would increase, and seriously affect the revenue derived in 
Bengal from the opium monopoly. 
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The anticipated consequences of the augmented export BOOK III. 
of Malwa opium attracted the attention of the Govern- chap. vi. 

ment, as soon as it became an article of substantive value ; — 

and measures for guarding against them were very early 1^29. 
contemplated To prohibit the growth of the poppy in 
states which were internally independent, was very pro- 
perly held to be a stretch of power which was unwar- 
ranted by subsisting relations ; and it was resolved 
therefore to enter the market as a purchaser, and buy up 
so large a portion of the supply, as sliould leave little or 
none for the indirect expoit. This plan, as might have 
been easily foreseen, tended only to keep up the prices ; on 
the one hand, encoiii aging the extension of the cultiva- 
tion , and on the other, absorbing the profits of the ship- 
ment and resale ‘ A change of agency, and its tiaiifcr 
from Bombay to Bengal, were next tried, but without ma- 
terial benefit It was thcrefoie detci mined to endeavour 
to enlist the native princes in the service of i^rolnbition, 
and induce them to place restrictions on the culture of 
the poppy, and prevent its transit through their torn- 
tones, by undertaking to pay them an annual fixed sum 
as an equivalent for any diminution of revenue which they 
might sustain in the assessment of the lands, and the loss 
of duties upon the passage of the drug. Partly tempted 
by the prosjiect of present personal advantage, and partly 
overborne by the commanding influence ot the Biitish 
Government, most of the princes of Malwa and Bajputana 
acceded to this arrangement, and concluded formal treaties 
by which, in consideration of certain stipulated annual 
payments, and after provision made for internal supply, 
they conceded to the British agent the unnatural privilege 
of paralysing national industry, and extinguishing native 
enterprise injuries almost capable of countei balancing 

* The amount of the purchases of the ac:ont, at first a Bombay officer, 
exceeded m one year (1823)eij^hty-six lakhs of rupees, ^60,000 
2 See the treaty with tlie Kana of Udaypiir, October, 1824 Tt consisted of 
nine articles By tbc first and second, the Rina ensraged to p^e^ent the sale 
and transit of opium throughout liis dominions , the tlnrd fixed the annual 
compensation at 40,000 lupecs , the fourth condilioncd that the British agent 
should have the sole contiol of all anaunemtius and checks necessaiy tor the 
object of the treaty , the fifth provided lor the supply of a sufficiency for 
domestic use, and the sixth, for its restriction to domestic pin poses, by tho 
seventh and eighth, all unheen'sed opium was to be seized and delivered to the 
agent, who should pay foi it the price curient m Malwa, half of which was to 
go to the informer , the ninth article stipulated that the engagement should 
be binding as long as the restrictive measures should be considered necessary. 
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BOOK III. all the benefits conferred upon Central India, by the exter- 
ciiAp VI. mination of the predatory system. The mischievous re- 

suits were very soon sensibly felt both by princes and 

1829 , people, particularly in those states in which the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy was extensive, as in Kota, where it had 
usurped the place of the crops of gram which the im- 
munity of the country from the general devastation that 
surioundcd it, had, through the wisdom of its rulei, Zalim 
Sing, paiticularly favouied A temporary agreement was 
nevertheless effected with the llaj Kana of the same tenor 
as that v/ith the other chiefs ; but the compact excited 
general dissatisfaction among the people, and upon its 
expiring, it was not renewed It was agieed instead, that 
the Biiiish Govei nment should purchase the laigcr por- 
tion of tlie opium giownin Kota, giving to the Raj Rana a 
bonus on the puce, on condition of his preventing the sale 
of any fill t her quantity for the purpose of expoit This 
plan piovcd equally distasteful to the merchants and vex- 
atious to the groweis , and was attended, it was asseitcd, 
with so much iiqury to the revenue, that it could not be 
insisted on with any legard to the fair claims of tho state. 
Although tlie like feelings of discontent had not been 
openly avowed in other quarters, yet they had been simi- 
laily excited ; and had led to evasion and resistance The 
forcible seizuie and confiscation of the opium m tiansitby 
the subordinate officers of the Riitish Agency, was a 
manifest violation of the iiidejiendence which had been 
acknowledged by treaty, and which, although sanctioned 
by special agreements, could not fail to be a a fiuitful 
source of contention and annoyance • nor was the inter- 
ference, in all cases, tamely submitted to armed men 
wcie hired to escort the opium on its way through the 
territories where it was treated as contraband, and the 
attempts of the chiefs themselves to be faithful to their 
engagements and prevent its passage, were encountered 
with a resolute defiance which led to seiious aftrays and 
loss of life. ^ Nor could tho system lie eftectual. As long 


Similai CTip!:asements A\cre concluded with Holkai, and most of the petty 
primes ot Main a, hut Sindhia, and the luleis of .la^pui , and Jodhpur, declined 
to enter into them 

* In Bundi, m 1827, a body of Minas, guarding: a quantity of opium in 
transit to J,i>pur, A\as attacked hy a party of the Kaja’s tioops, headed hy a 
relation of the Kaja. The tioops weie deteated with loss, and their leader was 
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as Jay pur and Jodhpur were open to the passage of the BOOK III. 
drug, it was of little avail to shut up the avenues through chap, vi, 
those territories the princes of which were parties to the — — — 
prohibition. Even, m regard to them, however, it w^y 1S29 
impossible to seal hermetically every channel by which 
the trade could find an issue ; and m spite of all pre- 
cautions the traffic went on increasing with the augmented 
stringency of the checks devised for its limitation ^ This 
failure, and the obvious objections to the whole scheme, 
had for some time past disposed the Bengal Government 
to relinquish its prosecution ; and during the administra- 
tion of Mr Bayley, inquiries were instituted with a view to 
its abandonment. Lord W. Bentmck took the same view 
of the arrangement as his predecessor ^ and it was re- 
solved to desist from all interference with the growth and 
transit of opium in the territories of the native chiefs, and 
to consider the treaties by which they were bound to pre- 
vent the trade as null and void, under the clause autho- 
rising the Biitish Government to continue the restiiction 
only while it should look upon it as essential to its 
abandonment. In place of the prohibitory engagements, 
it was at first attempted to revert to the original plan of 
purchasing the produce ; but, as this was not found to 
answer, recourse was had to a system of licensing the 
direct conveyance of opium from the country where it was 
grown to Bombay, for sale or export on private account, 
charging for the license such a sum as should bo equiva- 
lent to the cost and risk of conveyance by the circuitous 
route to Daman, and the duties there levied.^ This plan 
was attended with more than the anticipated success, and 
secured to Government a considerable annual revenue 


slain. The hill tribes, Mmas, Mhers, and Bhils, wcie extensively employed 
as escorts to the illicit trade , and their natural turbulence was dangerously 
fosteiedb} the employment 

1 According to information obtained at Bombay, the export of opium from 
Daman, in the year 1827-8, was foui thousand chests In 1820-21 it did not 
exceed hundred At the lattei dite, not less than ten or eleven thousand 
maunds wcic corned out of Malwa, thiough Bundi and Udaypui , while the 
quantity seized was not above si\ liundred 

2 Resolution of the Governor-General m Council, 10th June, 1829 For 
this and other details, see tlie third Report of the Comm of the House of 
Commons, 1831 Appendix IV. 

3 Bombay — Regulation XX of 1830. 

VOL. III. N 
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BOOK III. from the opium commei ce of Central India, without 

CHAP. VI. doing wrong to the interests of princes or people.' 

Measures affecting the financial demands of the State, 

1829. interests of important classes of its subjects, the 

holders of land in the permanently settled provinces, had 
also been for a considerable time past under the consider- 
ation of the authorities both in England and in India. 
During the rule of the native princes, the sovereign exer- 
cised the privilege of exempting portions of the land from 
payment of the government assessment in favour of par- 
ticular individuals or public establishments. Although 
the exemption was declaredly perpetual, yet it was well 
understood that it was granted only during the will or the 
power of the prince, and that, if he did not resume the 
grant himself, a ciicumstance by no means luifrcqueut, it 
was likely to be held in little leveienco by his successor. 
The practice, however, continued to prevail . and, in the 
absence of all controlling authority in the latter days of 
the empire of Delhi, the piivilego was usurped, not only 
by the governois of provinces, but by the subordinate 
revenue officers, and by the occupants of the land, who 
thus uiiauthoiisedly crippled the resources of the state and 
defiauded the public levenuc A native adrninistiation, 
conducted with the vigour which it occasionally exhibited, 
would soon have remedied this disorder, bub the for- 
beaiaiice of the British Government induced it to adopt 
the principle, that all alienations made previous to its 
accession to the Dcwani, piovided the giantees were in 
actual possession, should bo held valid to the extent of 
the intentions of the giaiitor, as ascoitai liable from the 
teims of the writings by which the grants had been con- 
veyed, or fiom the natuie and denomination of the 
exemption As no complete legister of the exempted 
lands was recorded, the Zemindars and farmers, and col- 
lectors of the revenue, availed themselves of the limitation 
to withdraw extensive tracts from assessment, under pre- 
text of their previous exemption, as substantiated by foiged 

* The charge of tlie Pass oi License was fixed at 175 lupces ])Ci ciu'st In 
IR 10-31 passes ^^elc granted foi 951 < bests, amounting to lupces I GO 425 In 
tlic folloiving year, the quantity rose to 7, 150 chests , and the amount paid for 
tlic Passes to rupees 12,52,300 Comm House of Commons IfcAem'o App. 
P 184 In latei >cais, the sale of opium Passes and opium at Bombay had 
iisoii tohetAveen thirty and foity lakhs of rupees In 1844-5 tlie amount was 
iiiptcs 37,90,000 
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and fiaudulent documents Although aware of these prac- BOOK 111. 
tices, and m some degree giiaidmg against them by a con- chap m. 

dition m the permanent settlement, which reseived*to 

the Governor-General m Council power to impose an 1829. 
assessment upon all such portions of the land as should 
prove to have been exempted under an illegal or invalid 
title, yet a very superfluous tenderness was shown towards 
the Zemindars, by securing those, who held lent-fiee 
lands by titles that might be declaied valid, m the pos- 
session of their propel ty , and by reqiming that the 
illegality of a title should bo established m a court of 
judicature befuie the land should bo subjected to ascss- 
ment ; disregaidmg the facts, that every alienation of 
the public revenue in the lower provinces must liave been 
made, during the preceding half-ccntuiy at least liy 
usurped and incompetent authority ; and that, at nopeiiod 
of native rule, was the irrevocablencss of such exemptions 
recognised in practice The alien.itions received, however, 
in 1793, the formal sanction of the Govei mneni, subject 
to specified conditions ; the failure of which was to be 
established by the Collector, with the sanction of the 
Revenue Board, through the institution of a logidai suit 
111 a court of law, the burthen of proving the invalidity 
of the title resting with the Collector. The ineftieiency 
of the enactment was soon manifested ; and, after \aiious 
attempts to devise a remedy, Avliich weie but of paitial 
and incomplcto opeiation, the Collectois were empowered, 
with the approbation of the Board of Revenue, to set on 
foot a direct inquiry into the titles of lent-freo lands, and 
call for written voucheis and examine witnesses, mid pio- 
nounce a decision either for or against the occupnnt. If 
the latter, and the sentence was confirmed by the Board, 
the land was assessed at the usual rate, IccvVing to the pro- 
prietor libeity to appeal to a court of law against the 
decision ‘ This enactment proved as ineflectivc as tlio 
preceding Eew cases were brought forwaid foi tiial ; 
and the decisions of the courts upon appeals fiom the 
judgments of the revenue ofliceis were so long delayed, 
or so unceitam and contiadictory, that neither tlie in- 
terests of the appellant nor those of the Government 
were benefitted by the proceduic. It still remained 

* Kcgulation 11 , 1819. 
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BOOK III. necessary, therefore, to adopt more vigorous measures, 
CHAP. VI. m order to vindicate the just claims of the state, and 

recover such portions of the revenue as had been illegally 

1829. or fraudulently alienated ; although the lapse of time and 
the repeated tiansfer of the property rendered the task 
difficult without the infliction of occasional injustice upon 
individuals. In order to accomplish this object, a regu- 
lation^ had been promulgated shortly befoie the aiiival 
of the Governor-Genei\ 1, but in which Lord W. Bentmck 
unhesitatingly coiicuried. By this it was declared com- 
petent to the Goveinoi -General to appoint Special Com- 
missioners to hear and decide upon all appeals made to 
them from the adverse decisions of the Collectors in 
levying an assessment upon lands previously held rent- 
free. The Commissionei s were selected for their qualifi- 
cations in both the Judicial and Revenue departments, 
and accouling to the ciiciimstances of the district m 
which their services were required. The Government was 
not deterred fioin committing the inquiry and decision, 
in the first instance, to the Collectors of the revenue, as 
the rigorous separation of the revenue and judicial services, 
which was so strenuously insisted upon in the system of 
1793, had long been found inconvenient, and had been, 
in a great degree, iiractically abandoned. The Collectors 
were, therefore, habituated to the exercise of judicial 
functions . and as the per-centage formerly allowed to 
them upon the establishment of a case of resumption had 
been done away with, there did not appear reason to 
apprehend any partial judgment from them more than 
from any other class of functionaries. An excess of zeal 
might occasionally influence the proceedings of the Col- 
lector ; but a corrective of a hasty or prejudiced judg- 
ment on his part would be supplied, it was expected, by 
the final award of the Special Commissionei s. The check 
was at first found less effectual than had been anticipated, 
and much mischief and alarm were ultimately created by 
the ill-judged activity of some of the revenue officers 
requinng the interposition of the Home authorities. 
This belongs to a later period. In the mean time the 
enactment was contemplated with much dissatisfaction 
by parties interested in retaining lands exempt from re- 
1 Hegulfttion III., 12th June, 1828. 
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venue-deductions ; and petitions against the measure were BOOK III. 
presented by a number of the Zemindars of Bengal and chap. vi. 
Bahar. Their representations were not considered, how- ■' 
ever, of sufficient weight to require the reconsideration ^^29. 
of a measure which was intended to uphold the just 
demands of the State against the encroachments of in- 
terested individuals, and protect the owners of valid 
tenures against unnecessary disquiet and alarm d 

Nor were the levenues of the State the solo object at 
this period of the attention of the Government . and 
measuies which had been long under consideiation were 
now brought into opeiation, involving a material departure 
from the existing system, m the le-oigamsation of the 
supeuor com ts of Ciiminal Justice and the combination 
of their functions with the control of the Revenue — a 
union of duties which it was the fundamental principal 
of the reforms of 1793 to annul The superintendence, 
however, of the magistracy and police, and the control 
over the levenue officcis, as piovidcd for by actual regu- 
lations, had long been found insufficient - The pioviiicial 
courts of Appeal and Ciicuit, partly fiom the vast extent 
of their jurisdiction, and partly fiom tlieir being bur- 
theiied with the functions of both civil and ciiminal 
tribunals, had pioved inadequate to the demands of pub- 
lic justice, and while the causes appealed to them had 
been suffered to fall into almost hopeless arrear, the 
periods fixed for the regular gaol-deliveries had been 
protracted beyond the legal limits, and persons had been 
detained in confinement without trial foi a length of time 
which was equivalent to an anticipation of punishment, 
even although undeserved. In like mannei the gieat 
extent of countiy placed under the authority of the 
Boards of Revenue, particularly m the Western Provinces, 
rendered it impossible for them to exercise an effectual 
check over the proceedings of the subordinate officers ; 
and embarrassed and retarded the decision of many im- 
portant questions relating to the assessment of the im- 
settled districts, and the adjudication of public and 
private claims. In order to remedy these defects, it was 

1 Committee House of Commons Revenue App 85 Inquiry into Aliena- 
tion of the Land Revenue Letter from Rental, 23rd Februaiy, 1830 

2 Governor ‘General ’8 Minute, January, 1834. Lxtracts, Revenue Records 
Calcutta— Printed, 1837. 
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BOOK HI. considered advisable to place the magistrates and the 
CHAP. VI collectors, and the executive officers of both police and 

r levcnue, under the supeiintendenco of Commissioners 

of Revenue and Cncuit, each of whom was vested with 
tlie charge of such a ciicumsciibcd tiact of countiy as 
should bung him, vv^hen stationaiy, within le^dy leach of 
the people, and should enable him to make frequent cucuits 
through the extent of his jurisdiction.^ To these Com- 
missi oneis were consigned the poweis previously iiiti listed 
to the Coui'ts of Circuit and Boards of Revenue, to bo 
exciciscd under the authoiity of the Supicmc Cinninal 
Court, and a Supieme Board of Revenue at Calcutta , and 
to thorn also wcie tiaiisfeiicd the duties of the Special 
Commission, appointed in 1821 to lediess the injuries 
inflicted on the inhabitants of the Western riovinces, m 
the asstsmicnt of the revenue The ic\enue Boaids in 
the piovinces, and the office of superintendent of police, 
were abolislied, and the functions of the piovmcial couits 
confined to tliclieaiing of appeals in civil causes Twenty 
Comrnissioneih were nominated, besides tlie special com- 
miosioueis aliCtuly appointed in Cuttack, Asam, Aiakan, 
and other jiaitb of the country, to which the opeiation 
of tlie ivgiil.itions had not yet been extended This coiu- 
binaiiou of duties, howc\er icpugnant to the notions of 
Englif^h law and the conditions of Society in Europe, was 
better suited to the state of things in India and the sen- 
timents of the [leople, than the distinctions which had 
lieretofoic existed, and which had been coiisti noted upon 
an English model , but it disappointed the expectations 
ioriiicd of its utility, and very sliortly was found to 
icquiie essential rnodihcation The scheme of combina- 
tion ^\ab neither .sufficiently simple, nor sufficiently com- 
prehensive ^ , and the powers of the Commissioneis weie 

1 UcM.nuc Littei fiom Bengal, lOtli Deceml)ei, 1S28 Comm II. of 
Commons Jiulici.il App No 111 IvCf^ul.ition 1 , 1S21> 

^ 'Jluse 'ucie tl.e ^roimds of objection tiken In Sir C Metcalfe He re- 
maiK^ Tlie best foim ot eminent, Mith a mcav to the ^ve]fa^e of the 
natnes ot Indi.i m then piesent state, I believe to be tliat ^vluch is mostsimplc 
and most fiec fiom artihcial institutions The best foim of Ko\einment, with 
a view to the manitciiance ot Biitish dominion m India, I behove to be that 
■which is most conduene toa union ot poweis, and most fiee fiom tlie elements 
of collision and counteraction ” He proceeds accordingly to suggest a plan, 
ot which the summaiv outline IS the following — Natne lurctionarics, m the 
fist instame, in all ilepartiiieiits Eiiiopeaii supenntendents, uniting the 
local iioweis of jurticatuie, police, and levcnuc, m all their branches, thiough 
the dutiicts o^e^ which they pieside Commissioners o\ei them , and a Board 
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hampered by conflicting and independent authorities Too BOOK 111. 
much of detail was also assigned to them, to lea\ e them chap \ i . 

adequate leisure for the duty of superintendence ; and the 

extent of their jurisdiction was still too wide to admit of 
minute and frequent visitation. It was found advisable, 
consequently, to make a provision lor lelieving them of 
their judicial functions, whenever they became too heavy, 
and to transfei the trial of all ciimmal commitments to 
Zilla, and city judges, specially appointed to conduct tho 
duties of the sessions, and to hold monthly gaol-deliveiies. 

Other changes were made fiom time to time in the con- 
stitution of the Commissioners of revenue and circuit, 
and at a considerably later date their duties mostly meiged 
into those of other functional les. 

In the depaitment of civil justice also, essential altera- 
tions weie contemplated or cflected in the system of 1793, 
the machinery of which, inadequate fioni the hist to accoin- 
plish more than a small pait of the woik it was expected 
to peiloim, had undergone almost yearly modihcations 
necessary to icmovo tho giounds ol civil contio\eisies, 
to expedite their adjustment, oi to reduce an ears of suits 
which had never tireless continued to accumulate. The 
radical defect of Jjoid Cornwallis’s plan was the almost 
exclusive agency of European functionaries, in tho ad- 
ministration of civil and cimiinal justice, and the assign- 
ment to them of an amount of labour, which no activity 
or intelligence could ovoitake , and which, with the 
mcieasc of piopeity and populition, was still fuither 
exceeding tho means of execution No addition to tho 
European portion of tho judicial establishments, wdiich 
the public finances might dcfiay, could provide foi the 
deficiency , and it had been repeatedly acknowdedged, as 
we have already seen, botlr by the local goveinments, and 
the home authoiities, tliat tho augmontod omplo}ment 
of the natives of India was to be looked to as the only 
efficacious mode of securing the due administratiun of 
civil justice Various measures fortius purpose had fiom 
time to time been devised, as has already been noticed ; 
and rt was estimated, that, m the j^ear 1827, miieteen- 

£)ver the Commi'tsionei s, communicating Mith and siiLjcct to tlic imraediato 
^ontiol ot tlic Oomnment Comm. II ot Commons. Judicial. App. III,. 

No. 4. Minute of Su Charles Metcalfe. 
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BOOK HI. twentieths of the original suits instituted in the civil 
CHAP. VI. courts throughout the country, were already determined 
by native judicial officersh Instructions from home in 
1829. the following year directed a still further extension of the 
arrangement, and the appointment of a superior class of 
native civil judges, or Sudder Amins, who should be 
allowed to decide all original suits to the value of 5000 
rupees (£500), and to leceivo appeals from the inferior 
Amins These instructions were earned into operation, 
and a regulation was promulgated^, by which the iiowers 
and emoluments of the native judges were fixed upon a 
comprehensive and liberal scale, so as to elevate the in- 
dividuals in their own estimation, and that of their coun- 
trymen, and to invest them with the almost entire charge 
of the administration of civil justice. 

The distance of the Presidency from the Western Pro- 
vinces having been found to deter tho natives of the latter 
from resorting to the Supieme Court of Appeal m Cal- 
cutta, and to impair tho efficiency of the control intended 
to be exercised over the judges and magistrates, it was 
also determined at this time to establish a separate court 
of Sudder Diwani and Nizamat Adaulat, to bo ordinal ily 
stationed at Allahabad, for the supeiintendence of civil 
and criminal judicature throughout the Upjier Piovmces.'* 
A similar arrangement was adojited with regard to the 
Revenue ; and a deputation from the Sudder Boaid of 
Calcutta was stationed at Allahabad, to exercise exclusive 
control and daection over tlie revenue afiaiis of the 
Western Provinces, together with the Province of Ivamaon 
and the Saugur and Nerbudda territories.'^ 

In enacting these and other subordinate modifications 
of the existing judicial and revenue systems in Bengal, 
the Governor-Geneial had little more to do than to sanc- 

> Minute by Mr B B.ijky, lOtli Novcmbei , 1829 Comm II of Commons. 
Judicial App VI 

llegulation V , 1831 T he credit of this enactment lias sometimes been 
given exclusively to Lord W Bentmck, but this is an injustuo 'J hat his 
lordship unreser\cdly admitted the principle, and 2 calou 8 ]> canicd into prac- 
tice the cmplojmeiit of respectable natucs in the administration of public 
affaiis, IS undoubtedly tine, but the justice and necessity o'' the measure had 
been iully recognised, both in India and England, long bekne Loid W, 
Bentimk's appointment, and tlic proMSions of the Be^’ulation heie cited were 
based, as mentioned in the Bcgulation, upon the Suggestions and Orders of the 
Com t of j >11 cctois, prior to the ariival in India ot the actual Governor-General. 
3 Ik'piiilation VI , 1831 
^ litgulation X , 1831 
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tion and carry into effective operation measures which BOOK IIL 
had been already well considered and were nearly brought chap. vi. 
to maturity. In another and more important innovation, — — 
he was in a greater degree individually responsible, 1829. 
although the proceedings of his predecessors had long 
been directed to the same end, and had prejiared the way 
for the consummation now accomplished. This was the 
abolition of the Suttee,* or immolation of a widow on the 
funeral pile of her deceased husband , a barbarous super- 
stition which had prevailed fiom remote antiquity, and 
which was sanctioned by texts believed by the Hindus to 
have been utteicd by divine legislators, and having, m 
their estimation, the weight of law and religion The 
sanctity of the iite was, therefore, an article of Hindu 
faith, with which, however repugnant to the feelings and 
creed of the ruleis of the country, the tenuio by which 
they held their power lendcied them for a long time 
averse and afraid to iiiteifeie Under the administration 
of Lord Cornwallis, public officers, although authoiiscd 
to withhold tlioir consent to the ceiemony, should it be 
applied for, were piolubited fiom pi eventing it by any 
exertion of their olhcial functions In lh05, a leference 
was made by Loid Wellesley to the Nizamat Adaulat to 
ascertain, whether, in the opinion of the judges, the piac- 
tice might not be authoiitatively suppressed , and tlieir 
reply stated, that they considered the immediate abolition 
highly inexpedient, although they thought it might bo 
gradually effected, and at no distant period ; suggesting 
at the same time the enactment of piovisions lor pre- 
venting the illegal, unwaii an fable and criminal abuses, 
which were known to occur in the peiformance of the 
rite. These suggestions do not appear to have been 
adopted, and it was not until the beginning of 1813 that 
any interposition of authoiity was sanctioned. This was 
of the most cautions character, being declaredly intended, 
not so much to put a stop to the rite, as to pi event the 
gross abuses and irregularities by which it liad been ren- 
dered more revolting and inhuman, and to enforce those 

> The term Suttee, or Sati, is strictly apphcahlc to the person, not the rite; 
meaning “ a pure and virtuous « oinan and designates the wife ho completes 
3 life ot uuinteiiupted conjugal devoteduess by toe act ot Saha-gamana, accom- 
panying hei husband’s corpse It has come m common usage to denote the 
act. 
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pioM&ions of the strict letter of the Hindu law, which 
imposed ceitain icstiictions and limitations, calculated, in 
some degree, to lessen its baibaiity and diminish its 
frequency. In the circular instructions, addressed, on 
this occasion, to the judicial officeis, they weie directed 
to explain to persons of the Hindu pcisuasion, that nothing 
was further fiom the intention of Government than to 
infringe any recognised tenet of their religion , and that 
its only object was, to lestrain the use of aits and piac- 
tices which weio not less lepugnaiit to the doctrines of 
then own faith, than levolting to the geneial dictates of 
humanity. With this view, it was ordered that the rite 
should never take place without pievious communication 
to the magistiato or the puncipal ofiicer of police, who 
was to ascertain that it was entiiely voluntary ; that the 
widow w^as not under the influence of stupilying and in- 
toxicating drugs , that slie was not undei the age of 
sixteen, and not piegnant ; and the police w^cie bound to 
be piescnt and take caic that no intimidation or violence 
was employed J3esidcs the positive prevention of ua- 
authoiised atrocities, it was expected that the difficulties 
and chocks thus attached to the pcifoimance of the iite, 
would discoui age the fanaticism by which it was prompted 
and indirectly lead to its discontinuance. 

The hope loi benefit fiom these measuies was disap- 
pointed iiiegulaiities and abuses wcio still peipctiated, 
and constant violations of the law WTie committed^ par- 
ticularly v*^ith legal (1 to the age and condition of the 
widow, and the use of foicible means in pi eventing her 
fiom leti acting her losolve, or fiom making her escape 
from the flames. Tlie piactice appealed also to inciease 
in frecpiency with the activity of the supei vision to winch 
it was subjected , and thcie was leason to apprehend 
that the regulations devised for its discouiagcrnent and 
suppression, had, by lecognising its due peifoimance 
accouling to the Hindu law, aftorded it the countenance 
and sanction of the Government, and favoured its lepe- 
tition. This infer dice was probably erroneous , and the 
increased number of Suttees, during a part of the time at 
least for which returns were made, was to bo accounted 
for by the prevalence of unusual mortality, and, tin oughout 
the whole period, to gi eater precision in the police leports. 
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The possibility, however, of such a result, combined with BOOK lit 
the general and growing abhorrence of the saciifice, was ciiAr \ i. 

gradually ovei coming the fear of encountering the con- 

sequences of more decided interposition , and the abolition 
of the practice, either universally, or in those piovinccs 
where it was of comparatively rare occurrence, had been 
fetrenuou&ly uiged by several of the Company’s most ex- 
perienced functional les. The gicat majoiity, however, 
still continued to be too apprehensive of the consequences 
of jnohibition, to coincide in the recommendation, and 
the Covcinment still leaned to the side of non interference. 

It was leserved for L('rd William Bentmck to piove the 
futility ol these appi eliensions , and to establish the safety, 
as well as to discharge the duty, of abolishing a piactice 
equally lepugnant to the feelings of natuie and the law's 
of civilisation 

Soon after his ariival in India, the Go vernoi -General 
circulated a confidential letter to a numbei of the civil 
and military ofliceis of tlie Picsitlcncy, calling upon the in 
for their opinions with icgaid to the immediate oi gradual 
abolition of tlie right of Suttee, and the consequences 
which might ensue from any inteifereiice on the pait of 
the luling authoiity, and inoie particulaily as to the im- 
pression which such a measuie might pioduce upon iho 
minds of the native soldiery The leplies indicated a 
consideiablo vaiiety of sentiment. No diffeience wms 
entci tamed as to the barbarous character of the ceremony, 
and the desirableness of its total abolition , but whethei 
it could be attempted with success and with safety, gave 
use to much diveisity of opinion. It was urged against 
the measure, that the abolition of the iite by the wull of 
the Goveinment was a depaituie fiom the principles of 
toler.ition liithcito professed, and w'as an inteifereiice with 
the religion of the Hindus, from which all jiicvious Go- 
veiimients, Avhilo equally abhorrent of the piactice, had 
been deterred by the diead of mischievous results,* and 
that such consequences weie still to be appichended from 

' m addition to tlic iiassagcs referred to in the text, ive liave in the 

correspondence ot Lari Ainliei -it the same sentiintiic expiessul — “ Kotliin^biit 
appiehciision of evils inhnittly greatei than those arising liom the existence 
of tlie inucticc, should induce us to toleiatc it toi a single day ” — Lettci Irom 
the Go\crnor-(jencial in Council to the Court of Dnectois 3id Dec , lH24 
Pailiameiitary Papeis, 5th Jul\, 1825 
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BOOK HI. its forcible suppression — that, even if an extensive and 
CHAP. VI. formidable insurrection should not occur, it was likely 

that local tumults would take place which could not be 

1829. allayed without loss of life and widely-extended disaffec- 
tion, which w’ould shew itself in perpetual attempts to 
evade or resist the law — wmuld inspire the people with 
fear and hatred of the Government, and would oppose an 
indefinite interruption to the progress of miprovernent 
which had been commenced within the last few years, 
and had been attended with the most favourable indica- 
tions of ultimate success — indications which had shewn 
themselves even in regaid to the subject under discussion, 
as the practice was evidently diminishing, particularly 
among persons of lespectability, without whose encourage- 
ment it would gradually fall into disuse , and, finally, 
that the stability of the British Emi)no in India might 
be imiieiilled, if the native army, composed as it was in a 
largo 2 >i‘opt>rtion of Hindus of liigh caste, should take 
jiart with their countiymen in resistance to the measure 
In answer to these objections it was maintained, that the 
rite of concremation was not an essential part of the 
Hindu leligion, as it was not even alluded to by Manu,^ 
the lawgiver, held m the highest veneration by the 
Hindus , and that consequently it was no infiingement 
of the 2 )iinci[)lc of toleration to prohibit the continuance : 
that, even if it could be so regaidcd, it was not likely to 
fill the Hindus with any ajqirehension of the ultimate 
designs of the Government, as they would ascribe the act 
to its true motives — feelings of humanity — and would 
learn, fiom subsequent proceedings conducted in the 
spirit which had always influenced the state, to di&caid 
any tempoiary iiiqiressions of fear or mistrust. The 
course which preceding administrations had pursued was, 
no doubt, to be justified by the reasons by which it was 
dictated ; and, under similar ciicumstances, would still 


* The texts of Mann, refen inj; to this subject arc as follow —“A faithful 
•\v ife, who wishes to attain in ht,i\en tlie inan''ion of her hushaiid, must do 
nothing unkind to him, be he In mg oi dead I et liei emaciate her body, by 
living ^oluntanly on pure flowers, roots, and fruits, but let hei not, when lier 
husband is deceased, e%en jiroiiounce the name ot anothei man Let her 
continue until death, forg’vnig all iiijuiies, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
eveiy sensual pleasuie, and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of 
virtue, which have been followed by such women as have been devoted to ono 
only husband B 156— 158 
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"have to be followed ; but the ciicumstances of native so- BOOK III. 
‘Ciety and the progress of enlightened ideas had now become chap, vi 
propitious to more decided legislation. It was possible that — 
some attempts might be made to resist the enforcement of 1829. 
the prohibition, but they were not likely to be frequent 
or foimidable, or beyond the exercise of the civil power, 
for the great seat of the rite was the province of Bengal,* 
the inhabitants of which were notoiiously an unresisting 
and spiiitless lacc- were the ceiemony frequent in the 
Upper, instead of the Lov/er Provinces, in the midst of a 
bold and manly people, the impunity of the prohibition 
might be less problematical . m the vicinity of Calcutta, 
such was the want of courage and vigour of character, 
and such the habitual subserviency of centuries, that 
insuirection or hostile opposition to the will of the luling 
power might bo affirmed to be an impossible danger. 

That although for a time discontent and distrust might 
disincline the people to accept the amelioration of their 
moial and intellectual condition benevolently offered by 
the Government, yet the check, if any were suffered, 
would bo transient, and the disinclination would give 
way to the expectation of advantage, and to a returning 
reliance upon the adherence of the Government to the 
principal of non-inteiferenco with religious belief, iii all 
matters m which it was not incompatible with the 
secuiity of property or person. That it was doubtful how 
far the decline of the practice could be asciibed to the 
dissemination of instiuction, as little or no change could 
have yet affected the bulk of the population, and the 

> In 1H28-9, of tlie 463 Suttees which took place, 420 occ urred m the lower 
provinces, 01 , Bengal, Bihai, and Orissa, and ot these, 2M7 m the Calcutta 
division alone liic following is the official retiiin ot the Suttees fiom isi’i 
to 1828 — 
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process of self-convictioii must be precarious and remote. 
The only remaining consideration of sufficient weight to 
justify hesitation was, therefore, the feeling which the 
abolition of the rite might excite in the minds of the 
native soldiery ; and on this subject, although several 
distinguished officers considered it dangerous and unad- 
visable, yet the majority concurred in opinion that the 
Hindu Sipahis took little or no interest in the question. 
In the districts from which they were mostly drawn, the 
practice was unfrequent, audit still more larely occuired 
in cantonments, as the men were not usually accomjianied 
by their wives ; the greater number had, therefore, nc^er 
even witnessed the iitc, and felt no personal concern or 
pride in its perpetuation^ Some danger might accrue 
from the instigations of ill-disposcd and intiiguing in- 
dividuals, inimical to Biitish rule , and it might bo unsafe 
to call upon tlic tioops to take any pait in enforcing the 
prohibitory provisions of the law , but as long as these 
soiuces of insecurity could be obviated, and as long as 
the Sipahis felt assured that the Oovernment was deter- 
mined to respect their leligious habits and usages in all 
essential xioints, its interference in the case of Suttee 
would neither alarm then fears, nor rouse their resent- 
ment, nor impair in any degree their loyalty and devotion 
to the service 

Fortified with these opinions, and supported by tho 
concurrence of the members of his council, tho Govcinor- 
Geiieial decided upon abolishing the iite ; and in com- 
munication with the Nizamat Adawlat enacted and pro- 
mulgated a regulation,* by which the practice of Suttee, 
or of burning or buiying alive the widows of Hindus, was 
dedal ed illegal, and jiunishablc by tho Criminal Courts. 
The Police-officers were authorised to pi event its peiform- 
ance, and to ap^u’chend tho piincqial persons engaged in 
aiding or abetting it, who should bo liable to tiial for 
culpable homicide, and subject to inq^risonment and fine. 
Nothing in the regulation was to preclude tho chief 
cuminal court from inflicting capital punishment, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of tho case, upon any jiersons 

’ It was stated by se\cial officers, that in the comse of 30 yeai s’ '^crvice, 
they never knew nor heard of a Suttee taking place in the iiatnc arnn 

2 Regulation XVII ,1829. 
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convicted of having used violence or compulsion, or em- BOOK III. 
ployed stujiifying or intoxicating drugs so as to debar a chap vi. 

widow fiom the exercise of her fiee will, in the event of 

such a sacrifice taking place in violation of the law. Thus 
was the question brought to a determination honourable 
ahke to the decision and to the humanity of Lord William 
Bentmck. 

The apprehensions which had been entertained of the 
probable evil consequences of the abolition of the Suttee, 
and of the violent resentment and tumultuary resistance 
which it was likely to provoke, were singularly falsified : 
some few attempts to evade or defy the law weie at first 
tried, and with occasional success; but the vigilance of 
the police, and the seizure and punishment of the parties 
principally concerned, evinced the determination of the 
Government to enforce the prohibition ; and the people 
quietly submitted to the law. Enactments of a similar 
tendency were promulgated at Madras, and at Bombay; 
and with the like lesult as in Bengal * Some feeble efforts 
were made in Bengal to obtain a icconsideration of the 
measure ; and petitions -were presented against it by a 
number of Hindus, chiefly peisons of opulence, both in 
the iiitciior and m Calcutta. Addresses of a contrary pur- 
poit, cominendatoiy of the resolution of the Government, 
weie also presented by a respectable body of Hindus, 
headed by names which have since become well-known in 
Europe, as those of individuals victorious over the pieju- 
dices of their countrymen, by their travels m the regions 
of the West — Dwarakanath Thakur and Eamrnohun-Roy, 

As the application to tlie Governor-General, by the vota- 
ries of the ancient sujiei stition, proved unavailing, the 
petitioners had i ecourse to the remaining legal source of 
redress, an appeal to the king in council. Their cause 

* At Madras the Regulation was ^imply re-enacted Regulation 1 , 1830. 

At Boiuhciy, the duect piolnbition was considered uncWlM^J.ihle, as great part 
of the tcriitory had been but leceiitly annexed to the Rntish possessions It 
was, theietoie, thought sufficient to rescind, 1)> Regulation 5k. VI , 1830, the 
exemption tiom the punishment of culpible homicide, which had been 
accorded to persons assisting at the nto of self-imnioJation, by Regulation 
XIV , 1S27 One case ot serious rc‘<istaiice occuircd in 1835, in a de])endency 
of the Roinbiy Piesidency, wheie, uiion the death of the Raja, fi\e of liis 
\vi\es wcic forcibly burned, in defiance of the cftoits of the Assistant Political 
Commissioner to pre\ent it although lie had a tone of 300 men at his com- 
mand, a still liigei body of aimed men w.n assembled, who were not dispersed 
without loss of lite, and the neccssitj of calling lu icgular troops. 
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BOOK 111. was deliberately and dispassionately argued before the 
CHAP. VI, Privy Council, m June, 1832 , and after hearing the argu- 
ments of the appellants, and of the advocates of the Court 
1829. Directoi's, as respondents, the council recommended 
that the petition should be dismissed ; and it was dismissed 
accordingly.* The rejection of the petition was not fol- 
lowed by any excitement . an uneasy and sullen suspicion 
of the objects and intentions of the British Government 
continued for a while to pervade a considerable portion of 
the Hindu population, but it never assumed tho form of 
popular agitation . and the progress of time, and the con- 
tinued caution with which the Biitish Government has 
abstained from further interposition, have dissipated any 
alarm and apprehension that might have been generated 
by its conduct in the prohibition of the Suttee. Its influ- 
ence has been even extended to the states of its allies ; 
and vaiious native piinces have been induced to proscribe 
the ceremony within their dominions ^ They have not 
been always perhaps very sincere in their zeal for its 
suppression , but their professed discountenance, and tho 
diftusion of more humane pi mciples and more enlightened 
ideas, have contributed to check and restrict the practice ; 
and, except on the death of some chief of high rank, the 
occurrence of the rite has become a rare event m the 
annals of Hindustan. 

A measure even more unpalatable to tho Hindu com- 
munity, was some while aftei wards enacted ; but it at- 
tracted no notice at the time of its promulgation, as it 
was mixed up with a variety of provisions, which were 
mere modifications of the rules extending the powers of 
tho native judicial officers, or supplementary to those 
previously established, and was worded with some degree 
of obscurity .3 By the existing regulations, all questions 
regarding succession to property were to be decided ac- 
cording to tho leligion of the parties , the Mohammedan 

* See Asiatic Monthly Journal, August, 1832, pp 167, 168 

2 Annual Reports and Coi respondeiice, punted by order of Parliament, 
relating to the burning of Hindu widows, from July 1821 to March 1830, also 
printed Statement and Supplement presented on the pait of the Court of 
Directors to the Pi ivy Council. 

3 Regulation VII 1832 It is headed, a Regulation foi modifying certain 
of the provisions of Regulation V 1831, and for providing supplementary 
rules to that enactment —Passed by the Vice President in Council, loth 
October, 1832 
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laws forming the general rules by which the judges were BOOK III. 
to bo guided with respect to Mohammedans , Hindu laws, chap, vi# 

with respect to Hindus ^ It was now declared, that these 

lilies applied to such persons only as should be honA fide 1829-,‘)‘A 
piofessors of those religions, at the time of the application 
of the law to the case, being designed for the jirotection of 
the rights of some persons, not for the deprivation of the 
rights of others Whenever, therefore, in a civil suit, the 
parties were of different persuasions, — one being a Mo- 
hammedan, the other a Hindu, or one or more being 
neither Mohammedans nor Hindus, the laws of those reli- 
gions wcic not peimitted to opeiate to deprive such party 
or parties of any property to which, but for the operation 
of such laws, they would have been entitled In all such 
cases, tlic decision was to be governed by the princiiiles 
of justice, equity, and good conscience The object of the 
enactment was, in fact, to bar the ojieration of the Hindu 
law, by which a convert to Mohammedamsni or (Jhiisti- 
anity, becoming an outcast, forfeited his claim to the 
shaio of any heiitalile jiroperty, to which, as a Hindu, he 
vould have been entitled a foifcituic contiiliuting power- 
fully to de^irive the Hindus of the fiee exeici.se ol their 
judgment, in the adoption of a diffeieiit cieed It was not 
until a much later period, that the tendency of this enact- 
iiieiit attracted the notice of those who were pimcipally 
aliected by it. 

The pimcipal arrangements for the better administia- 
tion ot le venue and justice, w^hich were enacted at this 
period, especially those which provided for the union of 
police-duties with the collection of the levonue, and for 
the extension of the employment of native officers in 
responsible stations m either depaitment, had been pre- 
viously introduced at Madras. Little more was theie 
necessary, than to modify existing enactments for the 
better carrying out of the objects pioposed by them, and 
the adojition of such a re-orgamsation of establishments, 
as should piovide for the more economical discharge of 
their duties, without impairing their efficiency Nothing 

* Sect XV , Kegulation IV , 179.3 Sect XVI , Regulation III , 180,1 

2 Regulation IV of 1832, following the example of the Bengal Regulation, 
admitted to judicial employment, in addition to Mohammedans and Hindus, 
natives of India who were the descendants of i-uropeans In 1833, by Regu- 
lation III , Suddei Amins weie empowered to try criminal cases under the 

VOL. III. O 
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BOOK III. of any very particular interest occurred in the legislative 
CHAP. VI. proceedings at this Presidency during the administrations 
' of Mr. Lushmgton and Sir Frederick Adam, by whom the 
1829-32. former was succeeded. Neither were any innovations of 
any magnitude introduced at Bombay, the chief objects of 
the regulations there passed being to explain and enlarge 
the provisions of those constituting the code of 1827, to 
bring within the operation of the existing laws the pro- 
vinces to which they had not been previously extended, to 
improve the organisation of the judicial and revenue de- 
partments, and to extend the powers of both European and 
Native functionaries. In the latter respect, the enact- 
ments of the Bombay Government were more liberal than 
those of Bengal, as they assigned no limitation whatever to 
the value of the property in civil suits brought before the 
principal native officer ^ From the end of 1834, the sepa 
rate legislation of the several Pic&idencies ceased, under 
the provisions of the new charter granted to the (Jom- 
pany , and Acis applicable to the whole were thenceforth 
passed by the Governor- General of India in Council. 

In the eaily pait of the administration of Sir John 
Malcolm, at Bombay, the local government was involved 
m a discussion with the Suiireme Court at the Presidency, 
which originated in the same lofty conceptions of its 
powers, and the same contemptuous disregard of the poli- 
tical ciieumstanccs of the Indian Goveimnent, which had 
been manifested by the Supreme Court of Bengal, at the 
period of its first institution. The question of conflicting 
juiisdiction had been in some respects set at rest by sub- 
sequent acts of the British legislature , but there were 


auUiont) of the European or Native ciimiiial ju(l;^cs, and the value of the 
property litigated in cimI suits, which might he tned btfure the baine desinp- 
tion of ofilceis, and befoie Distmt Mimsiffs Mas raised respectively to 3000 
and to 1000 rupees — Ste also Alinutc ot Mi Liibhmgton, 14th Sept , 1830, 
Comm House ot Commons, 1832, General A])]) III 

* Regulation XVIII ot 1831, established three classes of native judicial 
functional les a native judge, a principal natnc toninnssionei, and a junior 
natn e commissionei oiiginal suits befoic the hist ucre ot unlimited amount, 
and he M'as authoiised to decide appeals lioni the native commissioner in 
property not exceeding the %alue ot 100 lupces Tlic piincipal iiatice com- 
missioner av as empowered to adjudicate suits to the extent of 10,000 rupees, 
the junior to that of 5000 the latter being the hnut m Eengal, of the principal 
Sudder Amins — bor the modifications of the system at Bombay, see Minute 
of Sir John Malcolm, 10th Nov 1830, printed m the Judicial Appendix to the 
Report of the Comm, of the House of Commons, No IV , also I.etter of the 
Calcutta Finance Committee, 20th Sept. 1830, No III — General App Report 
of Comm. House of Commons, 1832 
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others in which the language of the statutes was so vague BOOK III. 
and unprecise, as to afford a foundation for the pretensions chap. vi. 

of the British judges to extend their authority beyond the — 

limits within which it could alone be exercised compatibly ^^29. 
with the interests of the people, and the stability of the 
Government. At Bengal and Madras, the jn’olonged ex- 
istence of the Courts had accustomed the judges to pay 
some consideiation to the relations in which they stood to 
the state, and although even with them collisions occa- 
sionally occurred, yet their general conduct was cautious 
and conciliatory, and no serious dispute had aiisen be- 
tween them and the local governments. At Bombay, the 
msiitution of a Supicmo Court was a novelty , and the 
judges had yet to learn the exact natuic of then position 
The administration of English law, rcstiicted at Bombay, 
as well as at the other Piesidencies, to the scat of Govern- 
ment, and to British subjects m the provinces, had been 
for a considerable pciiod entrusted to a single lilurojiean 
judge, with the dc.bignatiou of Hocoider, Avhosc court had 
been fully adequate to the adjudication of all the causes 
which could be brought before it in the legitimate spirit 
of its institution. As, however, there vere couits at Cal- 
cutta and Madias, presided over by thiee of Ilis Majesty’s 
judges, the piecedent suggested a favouiable plea lor the 
extension of ministeiial pationage, and avi thou t any ad- 
veitence to the relative circumstances of the Presidencies, 
their comparative extent of wealth and population, a simi- 
larl}^ cumbrous and costly machinery was devised for the ad- 
ministration of English law m Bombay In 1823, a Supreme 
Court Avas accordingly establihcd at Bombay, of Avhich 
Sir Edward West, who had previously held the office of 
Recorder, was appointed the Chief Justice in the following 
year. The effects of the augmented dignity of the ncAv 
courts weio soon exhibited, and cases occuried Avhich, 
although of no very great impoitance, clcaily evinced a 
disposition to set aside the local government, and usurp an 
independent and paramount authority. At the period at 
which we arc arrived. Sir Edward West Avas associated on 
the bench with Sir Charles Chambers and Sir John Peter 
Grant ; and he and his colleagues engaged, with more than 
decorous vehemence, in contests with the Government 
regarding the extent of their juiisdiction, of Avhich into- 
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BOOK III rested individuals in Bombay were not slow to take ad- 
cnAr. VI. vantage One occasion of this kind brought matteis to a 

crisis. A Maliratta youth of wealth and distinction, Moro 

1820 . Raghunatb, had been left, upon the decease of his parents, 
under the guardianship of his grand-uncle Pandurang 
R.imchander, a kinsman of the late Peshwa, and an inha- 
bitant of Poona The relations of his wife, desirous of 
lia\ing charge of Moio llaghunath for purposes of their 
own, icpaucd to Bombay, and declaiing that the }outh 
was compuKoiily detained by his grand-uncle in a state of 
confinoineut, by which his life was endangered, obtained 
fioin the Supreme Oouit a wiit of Habeas Coipus for the 
conve} ance of the lad to Bombay The execution of the 
wilt vas lesisted by the rnagistiate of Poona with the 
sanction of the Government, not only because the affi- 
davits on A\liich it was granted were entiiely false, but 
because neithci uncle nor ncpliew ha<l ever resided or 
po-sessed piopeity m Bombay by whicli they should be 
eonsideied m any degiee amenable to the piocesses of 
English law , and the junsdiction of the supierne court 
did not extend to Poona The couit, although admitting, 
that, accoiding to the restrictions of the Chaitei, Pandu- 
lang Bamchander and Moio Baghunath might not be sub- 
ject to its juiisdiction, ^et, lidding thai, as it had been 
endowed with the powers of the King’s Bench, it was 
bound to watch over and protect the pcisonal libeity of 
all the king’s subjects m India Avithout reference to tcrri- 
toijal limitation,^ peisisted in its assertion of jurisdiction 
in this paiticular case, and repeated its 'wariant for the 
juoduction of the peison of the boy At an eaily stage of 
the pioceedmgs, Sir Edward West died - Sir C Chambers 
died shuitly afterwards, previously declaiing his determi- 
nation to uphold the pioceedmgs of the couit^ The sole 
management of the case devolved upon the siuviving 

1 Accordin^c to the lleport of the JudKincnt of Sir C Chambers, he said — 

* Xt'ithcr AIoio llaghunath, the boy m whose fa\om the wnt has been issued, 
noi Pandin Jiamclnndei, the person who detains him in custody, are 
«:ubje»-t to tlie luiisdiction ot the court (accoithng to the declarations of the 
Chaiter) , and it the couit have any aiithont) , it must he founded upon some 
otliei pnncj])lc of a wider and moie extensive influence ’’—Asiatic Journal for 
April, 1820, p 401 

2 On the iHth August, 1828 

Judgment was pi onounced on the 29th of September Sir C Chambers 
d ed m tlie middle ot October — Asiatic Monthly Journal for April, 1829, 
pp 4S9, 500, 
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judge, S:r J. Grant. Prior to the death of his colleague, an BOOK 111. 
effort was made by the Government of Bombay, to recall chap vi. 

the judges to a dispassionate consideration of the mis- — 

chievous consequences of the course they were pur.biiing ; bS29. 

and an informal, but temperate and respectful, letter was 
addressed to them by Sir J. Malcolm and the other 
members of the Council, requesting the court to abstain 
from acts which must piodiice a collision between the 
authorities, until the lesult of a refeiciice to the Couit of 
Directors should be known ; announcing, that in the 
mean time they had diiected, that no returns should be 
made to any writ of Habeas Corpus, directed to officers of 
the provincial courts oi to any native subjects not lesidmg 
in the island of Bombay. This letter was not only disre- 
garded, but the sending of it was tieatcd by the judges as a 
presumptuous and impel tinent dciogation fiom their dig- 
nity, an unwari an table attempt to obstruct the indeiieii- 
dent distiibution of justice, and an act both higlily uncon- 
stitutional and ciimmal. The letter toiincd aho the sub- 
ject of a voluminous petition to the Pi ivy Council by Sir 
John Giant ; and m the mean time fuither piocesses weie 
issued for the bringing of Moi o Raghunath to Bombay. 

The execution of these was icsisted by older of the Go- 
vernment, to the extent of placing a native guard at the 
dwelling of Pauduiang Liamchander An attachment 
against the person ot the guaidian was next seived 
through the Goveinmcnt but, as they peisistcd in re- 
fusing to recognise the power of the couit. Sir Jolm Giant 
thought it incumbent upon bun to cl<)sc tlie couit alto- 
gether for a season. This mcasuic drew fiom the Govern- 
ment a proclamation, declaiing its dcteimination to pro- 
tect the persons and piopeity of the mhabitants of 
Bombay , and calling upon all classes of the community 
to give such aid, as would enable it in some di'giee to 
alleviate the evils which such a me asm e is as calculated 
to producex The Chief Justice leplied to tins, by de- 
nying that the couit was closed, and explained lus 
01 del s to imply, that the functions of the couit were 
suspeiielcd simply, not absolutely as was stated in the 
proclamation, only for a peiiod and uiielcr .i condition 
which it was within the power of the Governor and 
Council to fulhl A reference was at the same time 
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BOOK HI. made to the Supreme Government, which, declining to 
CHAP. VI interfere, under the impression that the final decision 

of the Pi ivy Council would be shortly received in Bombay, 

1829. John Grant thought it unadvisable to continue the 

suspension indefinitely ; and the proceedings of the court 
were resumed after an interruption of two months.* The 
determination of the question was not much longer de- 
layed. 

Although overwhelmed with a cloud of words, and 
obscured by a laboured display of legal learning, the j>ro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of Bombay, as was con- 
fessed by both the judges, were based mainly on two 
grounds, the ]i<^wers of his Majesty’s Couit of King’s 
Bench, and the delegation of the like powers to the 
Supieme Court of Bombay Accoidmg to the dicta of 
the judges, the Couit of King’s Bench was empowered, 
on behalf of the Crown, to issue mandatory or high pre- 
rogative writs to all and every one of the subjects of the 
Crown wherever they might be, even although they should 
be resident in foreign countries The writ of Habeas 
Corpus was a writ of this description, having no referenco 
to suits between party and party, which was the proper 
interpretation of the term jurisdiction ; but, being of 
universal and iriesistiblo application for the jirotection 
of the King’s subjects — for “ the King ought to have an 
account why any of his subjects are imprisoned , and it 
IS agreeable to all 2 >ersons and jdaces, and no answer can 
satisfy it excejit the leturn, cum causa, of the reason of 
the detention, and the paratum haheo corpus, the jiro- 
duction of the jierson detained.” The Court of King’s 
Bench was entrusted with the power of issuing such 
writs, because it was always considered the King’s Supreme 
Court of Justice for the exercise of his prerogative. In- 
asmuch, theieforo, as the xieojile of India were, according 
to the jirincqiles of the constitution, to be regarded as 
the subjects ot the King, they were, without any exemjition 
or exception, amenable to his authority, as administered 
by the J udges of his Court. There was not a native of 
India resident within the dominions over which the 
East India Company was permitted to hold temporary 
vulo (but which were in law and fact dominions of the 
* From 21st April to the 17th June, 1829 
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Crown), to whom a high prerogative writ, such as the BOOK III. 
Habeas Corpus, might not be issued, and who was not chap. vi. 
bound at once and without reservation to obey it. 

As, however, the remoteness of the two countries ren- 1829. 
dered it inconvenient for the Court of Kang’s Bench 
sitting at Westminster to be applied to on every occasion 
on which the liberty of the subject might be endangered, 
it had become necessary that the same high trust should 
bo exercised by delegation ; and such vicarious powers 
were conferred upon His Majesty’s Courts at all the 
Indian Presidencies. This was a totally different thing 
from the question of jurisdiction ; which was merely a 
power given to the Court, within certain local limits, to 
determine the rights of parties in adverse suits, according 
to the laws prevailing within those limits, and to award 
compensation for any wrong or injury that had been com- 
mitted by one party against the other. Under such 
limitations, the court could not be empowered to issue 
a pierogative process ; but that such was not the intention 
of the Charter, was evident, from its farther provisions 
and the specification which constituted the Court the 
representative in India of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
gave to the Judges, individually and collectively, through- 
out the territories subject to the Presidency of Bombay, 
all the authority which the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench had within the limits of England — meaning, in 
fact, that they should have the same power of watching 
over and securing the liberty of the subjects of the Crown, 
without any distinction of colour or religion, as the 
Judges in England possessed w^ith respect to the European 
subjects of the realm. It was not, therefore, an unwar- 
lanted stretch of juiisdiction in the technical sense of 
the term, which induced the J udges to issue the orders 
to a Mahratta chie^ resident at Poona and out of their 
jurisdiction as far as regarded a writ at common law, 
but the fulfilment of their obligations, as the represen- 
tatives of Majesty, and the exercise of that sovereign 
powei, which was the undoubted privilege and prerogative 
of the Crown. 

That the wording of the Charter, and the absence of 
any clear definition as to the meaning of the designation 
“ British Subjects,” furmshed a plea for the pretensions of 
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book III. the Court, could scarcely be denied ; but at the same 
CHAP. VI. time there can be no reasonable doubt of the intention 
■ of the Legislature, which, without compromising the rights 

1829. of the Crown to territory conquered by its subjects, had 
invested the Company with the sovereign authority over 
the natives of India, m the obvious meaning of that 
denomination. In restricting the jurisdiction of the 
English Courts to the Presidencies, and to the 33iitish- 
born subjects in the Provinces, it had never purposed to 
confine the teini to the technical application given to it 
by the Judges of the Court of Bombay, and to sanction 
processes — which, whatever then origin, had the effect 
of bringing persons before the Court, who, even by the 
admission of the Bench, were not amenable to its judg- 
ment as plaintiffs or defendants By restiicting the 
authoiity of the Courts to ceitain specified persons in the 
provinces, the exemption of all otheis was nccessaiily 
implied, and it was placed bej^ond all doubt by the sanc- 
tion which the Supieme Legislatuie had given to the 
local governments, to appoint judges, and institute couits, 
and devise processes, and oiiginate laws for all those who 
were not amenable to the King’s Courts If the power 
of the King’s Bench had been delegated to the English 
Courts in India, the powcis of the sovereign had been 
also delegated, with certain exceptions, to the Indian 
Government, subject .done to the authoiity of the Siqiiemo 
Legislature, the Paihamcnt, and the Ciown ; and in their 
place, 111 all that concciiicd the natives of India beyond 
assigned limits, they Avero leigning supieme ovei all the 
Couits of Judicature Avhatevci One advantage of these 
disputes Avas the deteimination of the questnin The 
petition of Sir John Giant to the Privy (joiincil, and the 
arguments of his advocates, exhausted all that could he 
urged in defence of the Court of Bombay, to no avail ; 
the judgment of the Council, confiiined by the King, pio- 
nounced the Judges to be in eiror, and decided that the 
writs of Habeas Coipus AA^eic improperly issued, and 
that the Supreme Couit of Bombay had no power or 
authority to issue a Avrit of Habeas Coipus, except Avhen 
directed either to a peison icsident within those local 
limits wherein such Court had a gcneial jurisdiction ; or 
to a person out of such local limits, A\dio Avas peisonally 
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subject to tbe civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme BOOK. III. 
Court.* The decision was received by the natives of the chap. vi. 

provinces, under the Bombay Presidency, with universal 

satisfaction , although, m Bombay itself^ a different feel- 
ing seems to have prevailed.^ 

The discussions at Bombay, and questions of a similar 
natuie, but investigated m a very different spirit, induced 
the Covernmeiit of Bengal m communication with the 
Judges of the Supreme Couit of Calcutta, to take into 
consideration the means of securing the co-opcraiion of 
the two authorities in framing laws for the admimstiation 
of justice, and pi eventing the recuiience of conflicting 
juiisdiction. In the actual state of the law theie weie 
many and obvious defects, which the piospcctive alteia- 
tions in the relations between Creat Biitam and India 
were likely to lender still moie embanassing ; for which 
anticipatory remedies could not bo jirovidecl, and which 
could not be at all times conveniently leferred to the 
only authoiity competent to coriect them — the Paiha- 
ment of Great Butain. It was, tlieiefoie, concluded by 
the Government, that it w'as a matter of urgent expediency 

1 It li IS not been thouglit to detail the ciicuni'st.uiccs of another 

rise, m wliicii the CoiuL issin d .i\\ntot Habeas Coiinisto ooiujKlthr kcciai 
ot the f^ciol at lhaim.i to laoducc tlic ptison ot a j)iisonci detained unda an 
ouk'i ot out ot tilt Coini)any'i. Jiid^is, but <is tins foiniol one subjeitol tho 
inquu}, the lase i\as piovidtd foi by thttwo tollowm^j; dcciecs of Ills M<i)L'sty 
in Couutil “ riic Supieine Couit has no power oi authonty to issue a \\iit of 
Hilieas Corpus to tlie <>aolei oi olhtti of a Natnt (Company’s) Couit, is suth 
otticer, tlic Stipi cine Com L lun line no pout r to disc li 11 ^e ])tisons nnpiisoned 
under tlic authoiity ot a Xatne (’ourt, ” and “ tlie Suineinc bonit is bound to 
notice tlie junsdiction ot tlie X itnt Couit without having the s inie specially 
set foitli m the return to a Aviit ot 11 ibeas Connl^ ” — As Monthly Jomiial, 

July, iHih, j) 12 1 

^ 111 .111 addicss to tlic r,(>\(inor Imui the natues of I’ooni, icfenin;^ to an 
addi ess from the n vtiNts ot ihunbiv to Sir J 1’ (h ant, in which it had been 
asseited that the e\teiision ot the juiisdiction ot the Supicme Couit to the 
luoviiices ^^ould be ititviin; to the ^vhole popul itiou, they declau “that 
they have ieui\ed the intclliqenco ^Mth disin ly and e:riet,’' and, retctiin,r to 
the ti ansae tioii n huh liad ^^ncniise to the dist us-'ioiis, obsei\e, “ I.ast >ear 
Avlicn a pioecss Avas issutil ae;ainst ruidmant.; llamcliandu Dliamdhai i, a 
ic]ucseiitatioii ot oiii teais ot the niliinj^emeiit of oiu luivile^es was in ido to 
the UoMiimiciit I he Goieinmciit w is pleased to answd us b> .in assuiance 
that our feais weie i^ioiindless , and the subsequent measiucswhuh sued 
tiie hoiioui of the house of the Dhamdhaii, inspned the community with eon- 
fideiiee’’— uul thev coiulude by ‘imidmmi; the Gmeinment to lose no time 
in tiansmittmg to the home uiithoi ities then piauu,that the juusdu tioii ot 
the Suj)ieme Com t of Hoiiibay w ill nut be e\tend< d to llieii province , ” si-ned 
by two thousand poisons, mebulin;; all the pinuip.il ehieto 'ilieie lan he no 
doubt that this was the ireiuime ivpiession ot the siuitimeiits of the iiatne 
population evcr>wheio beyond the limits of Hombay Asiatic JMonthly 
Jomnil, Itb HH, p 80 See also railiamentaiy Dc bates, House ot Com- 
mons, 1st bept 18J1 
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HISTOKY OF BEITISH INDIA- 

to have in India a person or persons legally com^ietent to 
legislate for all classes and all places subject to the poli- 
tical rule of the Company. The only elements for such 
a legislature, available in India, were the two supreme 
authorities of the Company, and the Crown , and it was 
proposed, therefore, to recommend that the members of 
the Supreme Government, and the judges of the Supreme 
Courts of Calcutta, should be constituted a Legislative 
Council, with power to enact laws for the guidance of all 
courts, whether established by the king, or by the local 
government, within the territories of the East India 
Company, and for the regulation of the riglits and obliga- 
tions of all persons subject to then authority ^ The 
necessity of a legislative council was fully recognised by 
the judges , but the nature and extent of its powers, and 
the members of whom it should consist, weio questions 
of greater peridexity. That it should legislate for all 
persons within the tciritoiies subject to the British 
power, was the mam oliject of its formation ; but as 
those persons belonged to a variety of races, professing 
diflerent lehgions, observing different institutions, and 
existing in vaiious conditions of society, it was evident 
that one common system was utterly inapplicable to 
them all , and that legislation for their benefit must be 
founded on different and not unfrequently discordant 
principles, keeping also in view the subordination of the 
council to the Government of Great Britain, and the 
necessity of conforming to the spiiit of the laws in force 
in the paramount country. A still more embarrassing 
question was the composition of the council — of whom 
should it consist ? Tlie membeis of the Government 
would, of course, retain at least a principal voice in the 
passing of laws affecting the numerous population with 
whose interests they were charged, and of whose wants 
and wishes they were likely to be best informed. The 
Judges of the Supreme Court would bring to the council 
the weight of their authority and the knowledge of those 

• Letter from the Governor-General m council to the Honourable Sir Charles 
E Grey, Sir John Franks, and Sir Edward Ryan, judges of the Sux)reine Court 
of Judicature at Fort William, 14th July, 1829 —Comm H of Commons, 1831 
Third Report, Appendix, No V. Jor stnking instances of the encroachments 
of the Courts at all three Presidencies, see Minute of Su C Metcalfe, 25th 
Apnl, 1829, in the same Appendix, 
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national laws, which an influential although limited num- 
ber of individuals in India claimed as their birth-right, and 
which the prejudices of the British public would render 
it dangerous to set aside. At the same time the associa- 
tion of the legislative and judical power was open to 
obvious objection, as the judges might be expected to 
administer, with an unfair and partial bias, the laws which 
they themselves had enacted. The accession of members 
drawn from other classes, however desirable, as likely 
to furnish individuals most cognisant of the provisions 
requited for the interests of the people, was inexpedient, 
as involving a character of representative government, to 
which the circumstances of the country were wholly 
unfitted The seivauts of the Company could not be 
expected to exeicise independent judgment, and their 
expciicnce was alieady available to tlie government The 
other portions of the Euioiiean community were too in- 
significant ill number and information, and too little 
identified with a country with which they had only a 
temporary and self-interested connection, to be of any 
weight 111 devising laws for the whole of India, and the 
only class of individuals who could be contemplated as 
the legitimate lepiesentatives of the people, weie natives, 
of wealth and lespectabiiity. Their admission, however, 
would be too Wide and sudden a departuie from the 
political principles which had hitheito prevailed , and the 
constitution of the legislative council, iii the opinion of 
the Goveimnent and of the Judges, was, for the piesent, 
at least, to be limited to those two authoiities, with such 
additional peison or persons as should be appointed by 
the Crown. A recommendation to this efiect, and the 
draft of a Bill to carry it into operation, were transmitted 
to England.^ The proposed combination of the supreme 
executive and judicial bodies was there disapproved of ; 
but the power to legislate lor all peisons, whether British 
or native ; and for all Courts of J ustice, whether esta- 
blished by Eoyal ( charter or otherwise ; and for all places 
and things soever throughout the territories subject 
to the Company’s government, was granted by the re- 
newed charter to the Governor-General in Council, with 

• Letter fiom the Governoi-Geneial to the Court of Directors, 14th October, 
1830 Ibid. Appendix, V., No. 26. 
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BOOK III. the aid of an a<lditional member of Council appointed by 
CHAP. yr. the Court of Directors from among other persons than 
their servants, subjeeb to the confirmation of the King ; 

1820 . such additional member not to be entitled to sit and vote 
111 Council, except at meetings thereof for making laws and 
regulations. The Court of Directors was authorised to 
repeal any acts and regulations so made ; and nothing in 
the enactment was to bar the controlling and legislative 
powers of the Parliament. In India, however, the enact- 
ments of the Council were to have the force of Acts of 
Parliament, and to be similaily obeyed. These piovisions 
aimed the Government with an aibitrary jiower, which, 
however foreign to the Biitish constitution, was suited to 
the political ciicumstances of India, and which was little 
liable to abuse, as long as the control of the home autho- 
rities was vigilant and effective. 

The greater pait of these important measures were 
either accomplished or brought into an advanced state of 
progress within the first two ycais of Loid William Ben- 
tiiick’s administration At the end of that period, the 
Govcrnor-Geiieial determined to make a protracted stay 
in the Upper Pi evinces, having pieviously, on two differ- 
ent occasions, paid brief visits to some of those most 
leadily accessible fiom Calcutta^ Besides the conveni- 
ence of communicating inoie leadily with the seveial 
native states in alliance with the Biitish Goveimiient, a 
pnncipal object of the join ney was the conclusion ot 
some definite aiiangement for the settlement of the 
1 even lie of the Wcstein Piovmces upon a moie permanent 
footing than had yet been established. Arrangements 
which had been adojited ten years before for the deteimi- 
nation of the pieliminaiy steps taken for the ascertain- 
ment of the capabilities of the land, and the lights of 
occupants, had still to be earned into effect. Little or no 
piogiess had been made. In many of the distiicts, no 
settlements had been concluded , m those in which some 
few villages had been settled, scaicely any had been con- 
firmed , and, in the gi eater number, periods, vaiying from 
tw^eiity ycais to something less than a centuiy, ivere 

* In Jaiiu.iiy, 1S29, Lord W Hciitiiick \isited tlic Bengal pioviines of 
rnriioah, Kungpoic, and Dinjgepore , and m the first tin oe months ot lfc30 
Bcluii, Benaics, and Ooiuckpoit , returning thiough Tiihiit 
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spoken of as necessary for the termination of the task 
This failure was ascribed partly to the want of precise 
instructions for the guidance of the collectors ; partly to 
the infinite number and minuteness of the details to be 
investigated ; but partly also to the laborious and dis- 
tasteful character of the duty, inspiring a marked disincli- 
nation to carry it on in many of the functionaries chaiged 
'With its performance/ To give a fresh impulse to the 
inquiry, and determine by what means a satisfactoiy set- 
tlement might be accomplished w ithin a reasonable poiiod, 
weic the especial objects of the Oovernor-GeneraPs com- 
munications with the icvenue officers who weic summon- 
ed to fonn committees at the scvcial stations on his way 
up the country, to discuss questions connected with the 
revenue management The subject was unremittingly 
agitated during his residence in the lulls, and was biought 
to a close on his retuiii by a personal conference with the 
inembcis of the Sudder Board for the Western Provinces, 
some of the chief icvenue officers of the same, and the 
officois of the Survey Deiiaitment, held at Allaliabad, in 
January, 1833. The arrangements proposed m conse- 
quence, received the sanction of the Govcinor-Goneial m 
Council 111 the following March They diftered from those 
pioposcd by the eailier enactment, chiefly in their simpli- 
fication, and in the omission of various heads of inquiry, 
which, however desirable to be known, were not indispen- 
sable to a just and accurate assessment, and the ascer- 
tainment of which involved a dispiopoitionate expendituic 
of labour and time Tlioywcie still, however, based upon 
geneial surveys of the areas of the village lands and the 
measuicment and legistiation of individual fields the 
former conducted by European officers , the latter, by 
native surveyors under European superintendence. The 
results of the geneial survey were embodied m a map ; 
those of the field survey were preserved in village le- 
gisters The surveys specified also the propoition of 
cultivated, culturable, and waste land ; and noticed any 
circumstances favourable or unfavourable to cultivation, 
although it was not thought necessary to enter into a 


1 better from Governoi- General to Sudder Board ot Revenue, on Depu- 
tation, pai 70 — Report Comm. House of Commons, 1832, Revenue, Ap- 
pendix III , No 82 
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BOOK lU. minute classification of soils Disputes concerning bound- 
CHAp. VI. aries were determined on the spot by the collector or his 

assistant, through the instrumentality of Panchayats 

1831. chosen fiom the inhabitants. The exact limits and di- 
mensions of the village being thus determined, the amount 
of the assessment and the ascertainment of the parties by 
whom it was to be paid, devolved on the collector, by 
whom disputed claims, of moie than one year’s standing, 
were reserved for future adjudication. In fixing the 
amount of the assessment, reference was not had, as pre- 
viously proposed, to tables of the kinds of produce and 
their fiuctuatmg prices ; but to a comparison with the 
past assessments of the same disti ict, or of others of like 
extent and situation , to a general consideration of the 
circumstances and capability of the land , and to a fiee 
and iniblic communication with all who claimed an inte- 
rest m the decision. The respective lights of individuals 
were ascertained and recorded , and engagements entered 
into with them personally, or with leprcsentatives chosen 
by themselves, according to the tenures by which they 
held, and under which they weie separately or jointly 
responsible for the amount of the public revenue In 
place of the brief mteinals hitherto adopted, the assess- 
ment was settled for a term which was finally extended to 
thirty years.^ Subsidiary to these measuies, a regulation 
was enacted to provide foi the more speedy determination 
of judicial questions cognisable by the revenue officers 
employed in making settlements , and to authorise them 
to have recourse to arbitration, at their discretion ; and 
to enforce the award of the Panchayats, from which no 
appeal was allowed. The village accountants who had 
manifested a great reluctance to produce authentic ac- 
counts, were compelled by the same enactment to furnish 
them regularly to the collector , and in order to strength- 
en the establishments of the fisc, deputy collectors were 
appointed, who might be selected fiom the natives of 
India, of any class or religious persuasion ^ Under this 
enactment, the instructions furnished to the revenue and 
survey officers, and the spirit infused into the whole 

^ Minute of Lord W Bentmck, 26th of September, 18,32 Simla Circular 
Instructions of the Revenue Board, Western Frovinces, September, 188*3. 

^ Regulation IX , 1833 
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system by the example and encouragement of the Go- BOOK III. 
vernor-General, the work received an impulse which car- chap. vi. 

ried it briskly forward. The torpor which had hung over 

the preceding ten years was dissipated , and in the course 
of an equal period, the revenue settlement of the Western 
Provinces was completed upon principles equally conducive 
to the improving resources of the state and the growing 
prosperity and happiness of the people.^ 

Little progress was made in the general improvement of 
criminal law and police ; but a very impoitant boon was 
conferred upon extensive portions of the Company’s terii- 
tory, and the adjacent countries, by the active and effica- 
cious measures which were pursued for the extirpation of 
the numerous and foi midable gangs of depredators, known 
by the name of Thugs. These miscreants, robbers, and 
murdeiers, by heieditary descent, were numerously scat- 
tered through Central India, following ostensibly tlio 
peaceful avocations of agriculture or trade, but subsisting 
chiefly by the booty obtained from their victims, whom 
they invariably put to death by stiangulation,*-^ before they 
rifled them. (Juitiing their homes m bands more or less 
numerous, according to the object of the expedition, and 
travelling sometimes to a considerable distance, it was 
their practice to fall in, as if by accident, with the peisons 
whom they purposed to destroy ; and by a pretended 
similarity of destination as merchants, travellers, or pil- 
grims, become companions of their way — winning their 
confidence by cheerful and conciliatory manners, and by 
simulating the like apprehensions of the dangers of the 


* Repoi ts have been printed of the settlements of difterent portions, con- 
veyiiifj: a p^rcat mass ot cm lous and impoitant inlonnation To that upon tlie 
settlement of A/im^crh ^vc liave all ead> had occasion to refei, vol i p 425 
This was concluded m Decemhei , 1« 17 Ihcre arc others of Af;ra, Ca\vnpuic, 
Mynpmi, Muvaltarnagai, Sahaianpur, Ltawa, etc, completed, foi the most 
pait, about 1840-41 A paiticulai and authentic desciiption of the whole 
settlement-process is gueii m a peiiodical nork puhhslied at Mceiut, the 
Meerut Unirersal Maga/me, ^ol iv is'o 10 The communication between 
the collector and the cultnatois IS highly chaiacteiistic See App IV The 
results of the airangemciit are published in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, by Col S 3 kes, troiii official documents '1 he total revenue of the 
North-^^est Provinces, in 1816-7, was Rupees 4 01 91 527, oi about foiii millions 
sterling, being an inci ease on that of 1815, of 1,200,000^ , while its piessure 
upon the cultiVators is shown to be execedingly light, amounting to little moie 
than two Rupees, oi about four shillings per head per annum —Journal of 
the Statistical Society ot London, vol x , p 243 

^ Ihe terra Thug properly denotes “ a cheat ” In some parts of India these 
people are known by the more appropriate designation of Phaiisi-gar, the 
bearer of a noose, “phansi,” viith which they strangle 
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BOOK III. road. On arriving at a place favourable for the safe exe- 
CHAp vj. cution of tlieir project, a strip of cloth, or an unfolded 

turban was suddenly thiown round the neck of the vic- 

tim, the ends of which weie ciossed and drawn tight by 
some of the party, while otlieis secured the feet and 
hands, until life was extinguished The dead body was 
then plundered of eveiything of value, and bulled in a 
hole dug in the giound, in a place little exposed to obsei- 
vation. Whatever the numbei of the travelleis, not one 
was sulfeied to escape, as the Thugs took caie always con- 
sideiably to out-niimbei those whom they intended to 
attack Scouts w^cie stationed to intercept oi give notice 
of approaching passengers , and every vestige of the deed 
of violence was caiefiilly obliterated ; nor could the cir- 
cumstances of its peipetiation bo ascoi tamed, as no evi- 
dence was piocundjle, exce})t that of the Thug> them- 
sehes, and they were bound to secrecy by the most 
solemn oaths they could device — as well as by then own 
inteiests — the habits of then hvc'<, and the iniluence ot 
a blind and mischievous suiicistition 

The piactice ol committing muidei, in the mode pui- 
sued by the Thugs, was common to a nundier ot associa- 
tions, A\ho, although composed of persons of diileient 
religions and castes, and inhabiting veiy distant paits of 
India, were identified as acontedeiacy of cimimality, and 
weie known to each othei, wlieievei they met, by a sys- 
tem of seciet Signs, and a peeiiliai coiueiitional dialect 
The membeis ot each gang veie taiiglit lioni then earliest 
youth, to consider the commission ot murder by means of 
the noose as tlieir heieditai \ calling, and to legaid iheni- 
sehes as the mere instiuments of destiny, vhose iiiesist- 
ible will was to he neces^aiily accomplished by them, and 
exem[>tcd them from all re.'^pon.sibility The boy was at 
first employed as a scout, and not peirnitted to \Mtness 
the proceedings of his seniois , as he grew older, he was 
allow^ed to see and handle the corpse of the victim, and 
assist in the inteiment , and when he attained manhood, 
and displayed adequate stiength and lesolution, he was 
mtiusted with what had then become to him ah object of 
ambition, the application of the noose Previous to the 
murder, he went through a form of mysteiious initiation 
by one of the elders wdiom he chose for his Guru or spirit- 
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ual guide. The influence of education and example were BOOK III. 
thus confirmed by a solemn rite ; and the Thug proceeded chap vi, 

in his career with no feelings of compunction or remorse. 

Nor was he, in general, in other respects cruel or sanguin- 1831. 
ary. He looked upon the plunder of travellers as his 
professional avocation, and their murder as the necessary 
condition of his own security — sanctioned by divine in- 
dications, and the approbation of his tutelary divinity ^ 

Many of the Thugs, in all parts of India, were Moham- 
medans ; but being wholly ignorant of the principles of 
the Koran, and having admitted Hindu castes into the 
confederacy, they had borrowed from their associates 
many of the superstitious notions of degenerate Hin- 
duism, and the especial veneration of Hevi, Durga, or 
Bhavani, the bride of Siva, under one or other of those 
terrific forms which, according to the Pauranic legends, 
she assumed for the destruction of malevolent sjunts, but 
in which she is now held by popular credulity to be the 
particular patroness of all vagabonds, and thieves, and 
murderers. In common with Hindus of all classes, the 
Thugs attached great significance to signs and omens ; the 
appearance of birds,, beasts, or reptiles, the cries they 
uttered, the direction in which they accompanied or 
crossed the path — and similar accidents which they, how- 
ever, were singular in ascribing to the immediate influ- 
ence of Devi, and interpreting as indications of her 
pleasure with regard to the prosecution of their enter- 
prises. The omens were so numerous, that a right 
knowledge of them was difficult to be acC^uired ; and to a 
mistaken interpretation the Thugs ascribed any disap- 
jiointment or calamity that might befall them. Besides 
observing the usual Hindu festivals of which Durga or 
Kali IS the presiding goddess, and occasionally presenting 

1 “ A Thuj? leader, of most polished mamiers and great eloquence, being 
asked one day, in my presence, by a native gentleman, whether he never felt 
compunction in murdering innocent people, replied with a smile, ‘Docs any 
man feel compunction In following his trade, and are not all our trades 
assigned us by Providence ^ ’ The natn e gentleman said — ‘ TIow many people 
have you killed with your o^n hands m the course of your life^’ ‘ I have 
killed none ’ ‘ Have you not Just been describing to mo a number of mur- 
ders ’ ’ ‘ Yes, but do you suppose I could have committed them ’ Is any man 
killed from man’s killing^ Is it not the hand of God that kills liim, and are 
we not instruments in the hand of God^*’” — Slceman, Ramsiana, voce Bhur- 
tote The doctrine is genuine Hinduism, understanding by the term God — 

Time or Destiny — or, rather, the inevitable consequences of pie-existence 
manifested in a piesent life, winch is what the Hindus mean hy destiny 
VOL. III. P 
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BOOK HI. offerings at her most celebrated temples^ the priests of 
CHAP. VI. which were sometimes connected with the gangs, the 
■ — Thugs solemnised special feasts in her honour, and pre- 
sented to her goats, rice, fruits, and spirits ; and after 
every murder it was their invariable custom to offer to 
her, with due ceremony, a piece of silver and a quantity 
of molasses, of which latter those only of the party who 
had previously applied the fatal noose were permitted to 
paiticipate The ciedulity with which the Thugs trusted 
in the peculiar favour of the goddess was unbounded ; and 
to her displeasure were attributed the apprehension and 
punishment of their leaders by the officers of the Biitish 
Government. 

According to their own traditions, the different clans of 
Thugs sprang originally from seven tribes, who weie all of 
the Mohammedan faith, in the vicinity of Delhi They 
were dislodged from their haunts as recently as the seven- 
teenth century, and had since spread throughout Central 
India, and penetiatcd to the Dekhin The majority aie 
still Mohammedans , but there are also among them low 
caste Hindus, and it is obvious that the former have 
borrowed their superstitions from the latter. The employ- 
ment of the noose as an offiensive weapon m war, and an 
instrument of punishment in peace, is of remote antiquity, 
and was common among both the ancient Peisians and the 
Hindus.'^ The existence of a set of muidereis by whom 
it was used, was known to early tiavelleis in India As 
results from the tiadition of their dispersion, the native 
princes sometimes inflicted on them the punishment they 


^ Especially at Kali^liat, at Calcutta, and Vindlija-vasmi, neai Mnzapur. 
The lattei is the faioiite lesoit of all the miscieanth ut the •svcstcin pioiinces 
It was visjtcd by the authoi, in 1820, and pic'-entcd an cxtiaoidinaiy assera- 
blaft:e of most atrocious-loolviiif? vai^abonds 
2 A tube, that of the Sagaitii, is notued by llciotlotus, as using the noose 
in battle, and the use continued to be faiinhai to the Peisians to the lOtli 
centuiy, as it is frequently made mention ot by rndaiisi, as — “ He thiew the 
well-twisted Kamaiul (noose, oi lasso), and bound them fast upton the spot , ” 
and “ wTien the kamand was cast fiom the hand of Kustam, the diademed 
head was caught m the coil ” Tlic Pasa, or noose, although most ap])ropiuitc 
to the Hindu divinity ot the ocean, Varuna, is boxiie by several otlieis, as by 
Yama, the legeiit ot death, by Siva, Vishnu, Gaiicsa, and the goddess Devi , it 
also appears as an implement of wai among the iiij stical weapons, with Avhich 
Ptama was equipped b) Viswamitra — “ 1 give thee the noose of Dliarma, and 
also the noosc-w capon ot Kala, difficult to be icsistcd— and likewise tho 
higlilj -venerated noose of Vanina” — Ramayana, Book i , chap 30 The 
existence m India ot robbeis wdio rauidered by strangling, is mentioned by 
Tav crmei 
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deserved, but the subordinate chiefs and the officers of the BOOK III. 
states ot Western India, commonly connived at their chap. vi. 

crimes, and allowed them to settle within their juiisdic- 

tion, in consideiation of sharing in their spoils, and on 1831. 
condition that they should not follow their nefarious prac- 
tices ill the districts which they inhabited With the 
transfer of the country to the British Government, and 
the extension of its influence, theie was an end of conni- 
vance , and as soon as the natuie of their organisation was 
understood, active measures were instituted against the 
Thugs In tlie Mysore country, many were apprehended 
as eaily as 1799, and m 1807, othcis were seemed and 
punished, in the district of Ohitur The tern tones ob- 
tained from the Nawab Vizir, were found to swaim with 
these and other murderous bands, and many individuals 
weie brought before the Courts of ciimmal justice, by 
which a considerable number were sentenced to imprison- 
ment or death, and the gangs were, in consequence, much 
reduced in strength , and many were intimidated into 
emigration from the Company’s districts Tlie anaichy 
that prevailed in Malwa and Rajputaiia, attracted them to 
that quarter , and the restoration of order slowly and 
impel fectly attained, afforded them for a while a iich field 
for their atiocious depredations. The active puisuib of 
the Company’s Government followed upon then footsteps. 

The SCI vices of the Gwalior contingent hoiscwcic diicctcd 
against them by oidei of the Marquis of Hastings, although 
probably with little benefit In 1820, a large gang was 
appichended in the valley of the Nerbudda b}^ Geneial 
Adams Tn 1823, a still laigci body, amounting to one 
hundicd and fifteen, was aiiested by Mr Molony, in the 
same valley, on tlicir letuin from the Dckhin , and a 
numeious gang was seemed in the same locality by Major 
Waidlaw. In the two last instances, the prisoncis were 
convicted; in the fust, they escaped; and in the tiials 
before the judges in the provinces where the icgulations 
prevailed, the forms of the criminal couits, and the pro- 
visions of tlie Mohammedan law, w^ere too often f.iv curable 
to the acquittal of the culpiits. Although chcckeO, there- 
fore, the Clime w^as novvheie extirpated, and the Thugs, 
protected by the coiruption of the petty laiidholdeis, and 
native revenue and police officeis, and by the leluctance of 
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BOOR III. the natives to appear as accusers before the Company’s 
CHAP. VI. courts, continued for a season to pursue their murderous 

practices with comparative impunity. In 1829, arrange- 

1831 ments were made under the orders of the Government for 
their more effectual suppression, particularly in the Saugar 
and Nerbudda territories, where they most abounded. 
The Political Commissioner, in charge of the districts, Mr. 
F. C. Smith, who, m his judicial capacity, had manifested 
great activity and vigour in bringing these malefactors to 
punishment, was invested with full powers to subject the 
Thugs who were appiehended, to summary trial and con- 
viction upon the evidence of accomplices ; and an officer 
equally distinguished for his successful exertions and 
familiarity with the duty. Major Sleeman, was appointed 
under him Commissioner for the suppression of the cnme, 
having the especial duty of superintending the operations 
of the arrest of the Thug gangs, and collecting the evidence 
for the cases in which they were to be committed fortiial. 
At a subsequent date,^ several other officers were chaiged 
with a similar superintendence, in subordination to the 
General Supenntendent, for conducting the operations 
south of the Neibudda, those between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and those in Rajputana, Malwa, and the Delhi 
territories, or in communication and under the orders of 
the Residents at Hyderabad and Lucknow. Such were the 
efficiency of the system, and the activity of the superin- 
tendents, supported by the concurrent exertions of the 
political functionaries in Hindustan, that, in the course of 
six years, from 1830 to 1835, two thousand Thugs had been 
arrested and tried at Indore, Hyderabad, Saugar, and Jub- 
bulpore, of whom about fifteen hundred were convicted 
and sentenced either to death, transportation, or imprison* 
ment. Many died in confinement . a number were pardoned 
in consideration of the value of their evidence, but their 
character with their confederates was destroyed ; and the 
consequence was, the reduction of the gangs to a few scat- 
tered and intimidated individuals who had contrived to 
elude the pursuit of justice. That the crime is wholly 
extirpated, is scarcely to be hoped ; but its commission 
has become infrequent ; and peaceable travellers and 

* Resolution of the Government of India, Jan. 7, 1835. — Monthlj Asiatic 
Journal, from the Government Gazette, vol xvii. p. 124. 
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traders have of late years jiursued their way along the BOOK IIL 
roads of Central India, without dread of falling a prey to chap. vi. 

the insidious arts and murderous practices of men more - - 

merciless and destructive than the savage denizens of the 1 ^ 35 . 
adjacent foiests.^ 

The efforts made in the territories more favourably 
circumstanced, to promote the advance of useful knowledge, 
received from the Governor-Geneial the most solicitous 
encouragement , and considerable pi ogress was made under 
his auspices, in the multiplication of educational establish- 
ments, and the cultivation of the English language and 
literatui e English classes or seminaiies weie instituted at 
seveial of thcpimcipal stations iii the Upper Piovinces, as 
well as 111 Bengal , while at the same time the system of 
native study puisued at the colleges exclusively appro- 
pi lated to the education of Hindus and Mohammedans, 
was diligently supei intended and improved, and was in the 
course of being rendered co-operative in the dissemination 
of sound knowledge, by 2)ioviding instructois qualified to 
enrich their own literatui e thiough the medium of trans- 
lations from the English language. Influenced, however 
by the exaniiiles of cxti aordmary jirogiess in English made 
at Calcutta, under i^ecuharly favourable circumstances, and 
misled by advisci s, who had no knowledge of India, or its 
jicople, beyond a limited intercourse with the Anglicised 
portion of the inhabitants of the mctrojiolis. Lord VV. 

Bentmck, shortly befoie liis dejiarturo, ado^ited the notion 
that English might be made the sole channel of instruc- 
tion , and resolved, that all the funds a^ipi o^inated to the 
puiqioses of education should be employed in im^Darting to 
the native jioiiulation a knowledge of English literature 
and science through the medium of the English language ' 

In order to carry this resolution into effect, the endow - 

1 Most of the chief peculiarities of these pangs weie described seveial }eai3 
ago by Dr. Sherwood, of the Madras service, by whom an aitioJe “On the 
Murderers called riiansigars,” >\as published in the 13th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, Calcutta, 1820 A supplementary notice of the Thugs, and othei 
predatory clans in the Ceded Provinces, was extiacted from tlic official report 
of the Superintendent ot Police for tlic Western Fiomiiccs, dated in 1810 'Ihe 
latest authentic information is furnished by Colonel Sleeman, in Ins Ramasi- 
ana , oi, Votabulary of the Slang Dialect of the Thugs with an Introduction 
and Appendix descriptive of their practices, and containing i eports of pro- 
ceedings on their trials Calcutta, 1836 And iii his Report on the Depreda- 
tions of the Thug Gangs from 1836-7 to 1839 Calcutta, 1840. 

» Resolution of Government, 7th March, 1835 Appendix, Report of Com- 
XQittee of Public Instniction for 1835. Calcutta, 1836 
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1833 . 


ments heretofore gi anted to the students of the native 
colleges were to he resumed, and the colleges themselves 
were to be abolished upon the dimunition of the number 
of students, which was effectually piovided for by de- 
piiving tliein of their principal and often only means of 
piosccutiiig their studies. In this exclusive encouiagcment 
of the study of English, the circumstances of the great 
body of the jieople were wholly disregai ded In Calcutta, 
where a considerable j^ortion of the more respectable in- 
habitants wei e 111 constant and intimate association wuth 
Englishmen of every degree, and wdiere numbers found 
cniplo} iiient 111 public or piivate ofiices, theie weie both 
an extensive want of the language and abundant facilities 
and ample leisuie for its acquirement Beyond Calcutta 
the accomplishment was of no practical usefulness, and no 
inducement existed to engage in a nccossaiily long and 
aiduous coiuse of study. It w\as, thciefore, evidently im- 
jiossible tbai it sliould be cultivated to any extent , and 
all attempts to introduce it universally, could be attended 
with but impeifect success The gieat truth w^as also 
n’ciloobed, that a national liteiatuie can only co-exist 
with a national language , and that as long as knowledge 
IS lestiicted to a loieign gaib, it can be the piopeity only 
of the few who can command leisuie and oppoitunity for 
its attainment It was obvious that a language so difficult 
as English, and so utterly discordant with every Indian 
dialect, could never become the univeisal medium of in- 
struction , and that, oven if it should be extensively 
studied, wdnch, beyond certain narrow limits, w^as higlily 
improbable, it would constitute the literature of a class — ■ 
never that of the people. The means of impiovingthe 
spoken dialects, and fitting them to become the vehicles of 
sound instruction, weie at hand in the languages considered 
classical by Hindus and Mohammedans, the Sanscrit and 
Aiabic, and thiough them an easy passage might be found 
for the infusion of European thought into vernacular 
expression ; but whether they were to be employed as had 
previously been done in accomplishing the object, or 
wdiether it might be moie expedient to attempt the lite- 
lary use of the spoken languages at once, it w^as undeniable 
tliat the exclusive encouragement of English was unjust 
to the native liteiary classes, and was of no benefit to the 
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bulk of the population. The better judgment of Lord W. BOOK III. 
Bentinck’s successor, Lord Auckland, while it gave the chap. vi. 

most liberal encouragement to the extension of English — 

study, rescued the native colleges from the misappropria- 
tion of the funds specially assigned to them ; and by a 
liberal distiibution of scholarships to all the seminaries 
alike, remedied m some degree, the discontinuance of the 
subsistence-allowances, on which most of the students, like 
the poor scholars of the middle ages in Europe, had been 
accustomed, under all ju’evious rule, Hindu, Mohammedan 
or Christian, to depend.^ 

Anew and impoitant era in the communication between 
the East and West, dates from the period of Lord W. 
Eentinck’s administration , when the powers of steam 
were hist applied to contract the interval which divides 
Gicat Britain from Biitish India. The result of the first 
trial, in which a vessel, the Enterprise, depending partly 
upon steam and paitly upon sails, followed the usual loufce 
round the Capo of Good Hope, ^\as not encouraging, as 
little saving of time was etiected.” An attempt was made 
to open a louto by the Euphrates, and thence down the 
Persian Gulf to Bombay , but this w^as undertaken upon 
most inaccurate views of the capabilities of the rivei, and 
the lawless condition of the Arab tubes upon its borders. 

The pioject after an unpiohtable cxpendituie of time and 
money, was not ^lersisted in. The more feasible route was 
soon ascei tamed to be that by the Bed Sea, fiom the 
seveial Presidencies to Suez, and across the isthmus to 
Alexandiia. The first voyage was made by the Hugh 
Lindsay liom Bombay, which she left on the 20th of Maich^ 

1830. She arrived at Suez on the 22nd of April , being 
tluity-two days on the passage. In her next voyage, in 
December of the same ycai, the time was diminished to 
twenty-two days Subsequently other voyages succeeded, 
wLich established the practicability of the route, the pos- 

* Minute of the Eiglit Honourable the Goveinoi -General, Nov 24th, 1839 
App licpoit Gcneuil Committee ot Tublic Instiuctum, 1839-1840 7 ho 

latest lepoits fiom the North-Wcstciii riovinces show, that the demand 
lot the Lui^hsh languai^e is extremely limited, while that toi uselul know- 
ledge, dittuscd througli numeious publications iii the spoken languages, 13 
iapidly augmenting 

^ The knteipiise sailed fiom Falmouth on the Ihth of August, 182'j, and 
aimed at Diamond Haiboui, 7th Deccnibei , having been, thereloie, more 
than three months on the vojage 
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BOOK III. sibility of navigating the Red Sea throughout the year, and 
CHAP VI. the probability of accelerated despatch.^ It only remained^ 

therefore, to complete the line of communication, by pro- 

1835 vidmg for the voyage between Egypt and England ; and 
this was accomplished by arrangements concluded between 
the East India Company and His Majesty’s Government, 
upon the recommendation of a select committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed m 1834 to investigate the 
subject. Those ai*raugements have since been perfected 
and the communication between regions separated by a 
fouith of a circumference of the globe, requires now a 
smaller number of weeks than it formerly did of months 
for its accomplishment.- 

The augmentation of the commerce of British India, 
which had at first ensued upon the removal of all restric- 
tions upon private tiade, had not latterly indicated any 
disposition to advance ; and the value of both exports 
and imports in the last year of Lord W. Bentmck’s 
government, fell considerably short of that of the first 
year of his predecessor’s administration.® This was 
partly ascribable to the reduced prices of the principal 
articles of the commerce with Great Britain, particu- 
larly cotton goods, in which a larger quantity represented 
a smaller sum It was partly owing also to the shock 


' In 1836, the Government of Bonihay oonjxratulates the Court upon the 
arrival of despattlics fioin London in fifty-eiglit, torty-five, and si\tv-four 
days lleport of Committee, 1837 Statement at Sn J Ilohhouse, Later 
} ears have witnessed then com oyanej • n half the time 
^ Reports of Select Committees of the House of Commons on Steam Com- 
munications with India, 1834 and 1837. Loul W Lentmck presided on the 
latter occasion, and was examined as a witness It may be doubted if tlie 
advantages he so sanguineJy anticipated liave been, or ever will be, realised 
“It IS,” he observes, “through tlie means of a quite safe and ficquerit com- 
munication between all India and Lngland, that the natives of India in person 
will be enabled to bring their complaints and grievances before the authorities 
and the country, that large numbers of disinterested travellers will liave it 
m their power to report to their country at home, the natuie and circum- 
stances of this distant poition of the cmpiie. The result, I hope, will bo to 
rouse the shameful apathy and indiflferonce of Great Britain to the concerns 
of India, and by thus bringing the eje of the Biitish public to beat upon 
India, it may be hoped that the desired amelioration may be atconiplislied ” 
Report, Steam Committee of House of Commons, p 190 
3 The value of the trade ot the thiee Tresidencies at the several periods, 
was as follows 

Imports Exports Total 

1822-3 - - £8,600,000 10,690,000 19,290,000 

1834-5 - - 7,654,000 9,675,000 17,329,000 


Less 


£946,000 


1,015,000 


1,961,000 
MSS. Returns 
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which credit received in the beginning of 1833, when all BOOK III. 
the oldest established commercial houses in Calcutta CHA^^ vi. 

became suddenly insolvent to an enormous extent. These 

firms, not more than five in number, had been settled for 1^35. 
more than half a century in Bengal, and, under the wing 
of the East India Company’s monopoly, had appropriated 
almost exclusively that i>ortion of the trade with the 
countries of the East, or with the United lUngdom, which 
the Company leliuquished to piivate enterprise Under 
this system they enjoyed security and prospeiity, and the 
unbounded confidence of both natives and Eiuopeans. 

With the usual short-sightedness of commercial insatia- 
bility, they nevertheless joined m the clamour against the 
East India Company’s exclusive pi ivileges, and contributed 
essentially to their abolition. But with the opening of 
the trade, started up a host of competitors, diverting no 
inconsiderable poition of their piofits, and j'^rovoking 
them to emulative and fatal speculation. The conse- 
quences were their downfall , the ruin of thousands whom 
their long-recognised stability had tempted to entrust 
them with their fortunes , and a check to the commercial 
prosperity of Calcutta, and an injury to its mercantile 
credit fiom which it was slow to lecover. The mischief 
was, in some degree, aggiavated by the financial measuies 
of the Government. 

Encouraged by the success which had attended the re- 
duction ot the 1 ates of interest from the higher jiroportions 
which had previously pi evaded, to the more moderate rate 
of five per cent., and being in jiossession of a sujierabun- 
dance of cash, the Government of Bengal made an 
attempt, in ] 824, about the beginning of the Burma war, 
to cairy the reduction still further, and opened a loan at 
four per cent per annum. It was soon found, however, 
that the growing wants of the state were not hkely to be 
supplied on terms so inferior to the market value of 
money ; and in the following year, the rate of five per 
cent, was reverted to with the permission to holders of 
the four per cent securities to transfer them to the new 
loan. The interest was also made payable by bills on 
Europe, and above ten millions were readily raised upon 
these conditions. After the close of the Burma war, and 
the intermission of the heavy demands on the treasury, 
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BOOK III. the attempt to force the rate of four per cent, upon the 
CHAP. VI. public Cl editors was lepeated m 1828-0, but this was 
equally unsuccessful. In the year ensuing, five per cent. 

1835. ^vas the late offered upon a new loan , but this was also a 
failure, as the interest was made payable only m cash, and 
no part of it v as realisable by bills on the Court in favour 
of residents in Eiii ope. As the larger proportion of the cre- 
ditors consisted of the servants of the Comijany, who had 
either i eturned to Europe or looked forwaid to such areturii, 
these reiteiated attempts to get rid of the most conve- 
nient means of i emitting the interest of their accumula- 
tions filled them with alarm, and induced a considerable 
number to accede to the offer of a four per cent loan, 
with bills on the Court foi the inteiest in favour of re‘'i- 
dents in Europe At the same time arrangements wei e 
made fur paying off the fiist five per cent loan and por- 
tions of the second, and the holdeis of tliose loans sub- 
miticcl, theiefoie, to the diminution of the lateof interest, 
and subsciibed to the four pei cent loan to the extent of 
nearly ton millions Many, however, rather than accede to 
a rate which was evidently prcmatuie, and which was 
ceitain to end in the depreciation ot fhe principal, handed 
over their piopeity to the houses of business, and wore 
consequently involved in their rum Tiio Covoiiirncnt 
benefited by the alaim which Avas thus cieatcd, and opened 
afouith four per cent, loan in 1834 — Avhilo in 1835 the 
instiuctions from England, consequent upon the provisions 
of the new Chaiter, put a final term to the only C j^^r 
cent loan still outstanding, paitly by its dischaige, and 
paitly by its transference to a lemittable loan, at 5 per 
cent not redeemable, before the cxpnation of the period 
of twenty yeans, for which the admimstiation of India had 
been continued to the East India Company The full 
effect of those measuics was not felt until the succeeding 
year; but in 1835-0, an impoitant lelief was afforded to 
the finances of India by an actual i eduction of both the 
principal and interest of the public debt and a further 


' Ihe principal of the IJe^rislered Debt in Iiulm, on tlie 10th A]nil, 1823, 
was (.ailed 22,983,000/ , on the 30th Apiil, 1829, it had iiscni to 30,188,000/ , 
on the 30th April, 1830, it was 26,947,000/ 9he annual amount ot interest at 
these seven at dates nas 1, . 540,000/ , 1,958,000/, and 1,420,000/, showing, 
therein e, a ’•eduction of 0.32,000/ fiom tlie second, and 1 1 1,000/ liom the first, 
although the principal was of higher amount — Anual Account ot the 'lerri- 
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prospective iinjirovemeiit was anticipated, fiom the BOOK III 
altered relation between the charges and the receipts, by chap \ i 

which the latter considerably exceeded the foimcr, and 

alfoided a surplus more than sufficient to cover tlie tern- 
tonal expenses, inclined m England. The embaiiassments 
consequent upon the Buima war weie thus to a great 
degiee sui mounted, and the finances of the Biitish Indian 
Empnc weie placed by the economical anangements of 
the Goveinoi-Geneial, once more in that condition of 
prospeuty, which they may be calculated to preseive, as 
long as tlie maintenance of tranquillity obviates occasion 
for extiaordinary cxpendituic ’ 


toii.il liCVLifiu's and di!?l»'nsemeiit'5 of the 12ast Indi i Coin]) iny also, state- 
ments of Kevenue and Clmges, printed by oidci of the llouhc of Commons, 
12tli Augiot, 1842 Jn these St.itements, as tonijiaicd ivith all jatccdmg 
account', a \ciy m.iterial icdiutiou lias ai)pnently tahen ])lacc, is, loi 
mst iiu (. , in the <unount ot the Itegist< led Debt loi 182*), anIikIi is st itcd by the 
Committfc of tlic House of Commons of 18 12, to he i..l9,378,()()(), oi niro 
millions moic than is s]h‘< tficd ilnne The eu itei pait of tins stemni', dillei- 
ciucauscs lioni a ditleient (akulalion ot the ^ due ot the Itiipi c in evdiange 
In the ae'i onnts piep 11 ed toi railiimdit, subvt ijiu ntl> to l8l(), tl c eomimta- 
lion of tlie A.ihu ot the Sue i inju'e m pounds stciling, thiough tlie mcdinm 
of till inncnt tniiee, \vas distaidcd, uid an ai»paicnt diminution ot tlic 
ie\ enia 1 and ( liaises to the extent ot Id per cent coiisciiiicntl} t ikes jdace — 
the Sicca lupee being at once latcd «t ti\o shillings 

1 llic cone ction, cxokiincd m the ])iccedmg note, as ai)p]u'd to the uliole 
of the statements ind i(\emics ind ehaigis horn ISll I> to 181*), was 
submitted to the llotpe ot Commons, 24th Aiigiist, 1812 — liom which 
<loiument tlie following compaiison is deined ot the tliiec poiiods (d IS2J, 
82*J, and 1K3(, — 



182.3 

1820 

1836 

lleicniies 


1'), 180,000 

1*), 043, 000 

Chiiges 

lb,*JbO,000 

18, -.4 1,000 

lf),<J*J 1,000 

Suiplus lit venue 

2, ().')*), 000 

‘)1'>,000 

3,0 V2 ,000 

Home Cliaigcs 

2,890,000 

l,*)()b,()U0 

2,110,000 

Delieit 

£ 147,000 

r 1,021,000 

£ 1,442,000 burplus 


pioviding theiefoie lull> foi all tciiitoiial dishui seincnts in Tngl ind 

Some apiuchension was L*\ciled h\ a slight doiliiie ot the l.ind-i e\ eniie 
between lb 11-2, and 183.1-4, but the dtpiession was only tempoi.in , aeioid- 
ing to the lollowing statements ot the axeiagc land-icvenues ol those tlnee 
yens, with the preceding and thiee sucieednig }c<iis — 


l^and ltc\cnue 

Hen gal 

M.idias 

Homha> 

'lotal 

From I828-‘3 to 1830-1, 

£6,786,000 

2,*)G3,000 

1 301,000 

11,080,000 

“ 1831-2 to 1833-4, 

0,075,000 

2,707 000 

1,348,000 

lO.ObO.OOO 

“ 1834-0 to 1830-7, 

7,040,000 

2,80*), 000 

1,515,000 ■ 

11,414 000 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Internal Occurrences^ — occasional Disturbances^ — Tumult 
raised by Mohammedan Fanatics near Calcutta^ — sup-- 
pressed. — Troubles on the Eastern Frontier. — Asam, 

— Incursions of Singphos. — Kasya llills^ — Murder of 
Lieutenants Bediagfield and Burltotiy — desultory Hos- 
tilities^ — Submission of the Chiefs, — Surrender of 
Itaja Tirath Sing , — imprisoned for Life, — succeeded 
by Roja Sing, — Agi cement with him. — Kachar, — As- 
sassination of the Raja, — annexed to the British Pro- 
miiccs — • Jyntia , — British Subjects sacrificed, — Land 
sequesi/ated , — Raja pensioned — Tenaserim , — Insur- 
rection at Tavoy and Mergui, — defeated. — ilalacca , — 
Demands on the Panghulu of Naning lesistcd , — deposed 
from his Office, — Detachment sent against him, — de- 
feated, — Reinforcements sent ft om Madras, — opposed 
by the Malays , — advance to Taho . — The Panghulu 
flies, — surrenders himself, — Naning annexed to Ma- 
lacca , — Disturbances on the Western Frontier — Samb- 
halpur, — Hole Insurrection in Chota-nagpur — Bomang- 
hati — Burrahhfini — South Wa^tern Frontier Provinces 
placed under a Commission. — Troubles in the Northern 
Circars and at Kcmedi quieted — State of Mysore , — 
Misgovernment of the Raja, — popular Insurrections , — 
Raja deposed. — Mysoie governed by a Commissioner . — 
Visit of Coverno I -General to the AI ad r as Presidency — 
Affairs of Coorg . — Cruelty of the Raja, — Enmity to 
the British , — Treacherous Designs , — declared an Enemy. 

— Invasion of Coorg in Four Divisions , — Advance of 
the Firsthand Second to Madhukaira, — the Third re- 
pulsed, — the Fourth obliged to retire, — the Raja sur- 
renders, — sent a Prisoner to Bangalore, — the Province 
annexed to the British Government. — The Governor- 
General in the Nilgerhi Hills — First Council of India. 
— Change of System proclaimed. — Return of Governor- 
General to Bengal. 

A lthough the progress of legislature and domestic 
improvement, which has been described, was undis- 
turbed by any interruption of internal tranquillity of a 
serious nature, yet occasional demonstrations of turbu- 
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lence and disaffection took place in the interval, which BOOK III 
merit notice as characteristic of the temper and feehngs ciiap.vii 

of the people, and as illustrative of the advantage of 

treating them with due consideration, while vigorously 1^31 
repressing any attempt to throw oft’ the restraints which 
are imposed by all civilised governments upon the passions 
of the multitude. 

The chief seats of the disturbances m question were 
the recently acquired provinces on the eastern and western 
frontiers, inhabited by races little habituated to legitimate 
control : but, in one instance, the immediate vicinity of 
Oalcutta was alarmed by the unusual occurrence of a 
tumult, which was not put down without the employment 
of military force. We have alieady had occasion to ad- 
vert to the rise of a fanatical sect among the Moham- 
medans, originating with Syed Ahmed: tlio professed 
object of which was to restore Mohammedanism to its 
original simplicity, and to purify it from the corruptions 
which had sprung up in India through the practices of 
the Shiahs, or followers of Ah , or which had been bor- 
rowed from the idolatrous ceremonies of the Hindus. 

Islam and Kafir, according to the phraseology of the 
discqiles of Syed Ahmed, had become mixed together 
like Khiclin (a dish of pulse and rice), and it was their 
aim to get rid of the extraneous defilement They pro- 
hibited accordingly the Shia celebration of the Moharram, 
when prayers aie read in commemoration of the death 
of the Khalif Ah and his sons, and Tazias or represen- 
tations of their tombs are carried in procession. To de- 
molish a Tazia was, they asserted, as meritoiious an act 
as to break an idol They denounced also the prevalent 
custom of going m pilgrimage to the tombs of certain 
reputed prophets and saints, of offering prayers to them, 
and making presents at their shrines, and soliciting their 
intercession for the obtaining of blessings, or the averting 
of misfortune ; such vicarious dependence being, in their 
doctrine, an impugnment of the unity of God, and the 
most reprehensible blasphemy. Various other popular 
usages, evidently tinctured by Hinduism, were equally 
condemned. This interference with long cherished abuses, 
the affectation by these puiitans of greater sanctity, and 
the contumely which they displayed towards all, except 
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BOOK III those of their own peisuasion, excited the resentment and 
CHAP VII provoked the reciimiUcition of both Mohammedans and 

Hindus. A community of the reformers was settled in 

the vicinity of Baraset, in Lower Bengal, and by their 
pretensions and denunciations, aioused the indignation of 
the other Mohammedan inhabitants of the neighbouihood, 
who earned their complaints to the Hindu Zemindar, on 
whose estate both parties resided Taking part with the 
complainants, the Zemindar iniiiosed fines upon the 
sectaries, and encouraged their opponents and his jier- 
sonal retainers to treat them with iidiculo and insult. 
They represented then giievances to the magistiate , but 
redress being delayed beyond their endurance, they took 
the law into their own hands, assembled in aims in con- 
siderable numbers, under the leading of one Titu ^Iiya, 
a fakir, who inculcated the doctrines of Syed Ahmed, and 
commenced a religious warfare against their Hindu neigh- 
bours, by destroying a temple, and killing a cow From 
this they pioceeded to acts of aggravated violence, com- 
pelling all the villagers to profess adherence to their 
religious creed, and forcing the Brahmins especially to 
repeat the Mohammedan formula of faith, and to swallow 
beef. In propoition as they collected immbcis, they 
increased in audacity, plundcied and burnt the Aullagcs 
and factories in the neighbouihood, and jiiit to death all 
who weie in any way obnoxious to them, or who ven- 
tured to offer lesistance. Two attempts to suppiess the 
distill banco by the civil iiower were unsuccessful , and, 
on the second occasion, the magistrate and his paity were 
disconiiited by an overwhelming multitude, and were 
obliged to seek safety by a precipitate retreat. The chief 
native officer of police was overtaken and muidered. 
Several of the insurgents were also killed, but they ic- 
mained masters of the field , and continued for some 
days to spread tenor and devastation through the 
district Troops weie ordered against them. The 1 1th 
and 48th Regiments of N I , with guns, and a party of 
Horse, marched from Barackpore and Dum-dum, and came 
up with them at Hugli. They weie at first boldly re- 
sisted in the open plain. A few rounds of grape, how 
ever, drove the insurgents to take shelter in a stockade, 
where they maintained themselves resolutely against the 
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troops The post was earned after about an hour’s fight- BOOK 111. 
mg, with the loss of seventeen, or eighteen Sipahis , but chap vir 

about a hundred of the fanatics were killed, and two — 

hundred and fifty were taken prisoners The remainder 1^31. 
dispersed parties of them occasionally made their ap- 
jiearance m the lower parts of Bengal, but tlicy never 
again collected in force, nor hazarded a conflict with the 
authorities The doctrines which they thus endeavoured 
to disseminate at the point of the swoid, have still their 
votaries among the educated Mohammedans of India, 
whoso bigotry has rather augmented than decreased with 
the extension of libeial opinions among the Hindus , but 
the rigorous puritamsm of Syed Ahmed is too repugnant 
to the tastes and habits of the lower orders of Indian 
Mohammedans, ever to exercise over them any wide or 
permanent influence 

The troubles on the eastern frontier extended at inter- 
vals throughout the whole boundary, from Asam to the 
Peninsula of Malacca, but were entiiely of local opei.ition, 
and were suppressed without much difficulty A Singpho 
chief, 111 the commencement of 1830, crossed the moun- 
tains separating Asam from Hookong, and being joined by 
the Gaums, or head-men of the Latora and Tegapani 
villages, who had pievioiisly professed allegiance to the 
British Government, attempted to surprise Sadiya, the 
most eastern station in that quartei Their united force 
amounted to about three thousand, of Avhom not moie 
than two hundred were jirovidcd with musquets, the lest 
being armed with sjiears and heavy swords. Plunder and 
the carrying off of the Asamese as slaves, appeared to be 
the only incentives of the imoad It was pionqitly re- 
pelled The p)olitical agent, Captain Neufville, having 
assembled a small party of the Asam Light Infanti^, and 
about two hundred of the militia of the Khamti and 
Moamaria tribes, attacked the marauders at Latao, on the 
Tonga River, and, after a shoit action, put them to flight. 

They fell back to Latora, where they stockaded themselves. 

Having been joined by a reinforcement of the Asam In- 
fantiy, and the contingent of the Gaums who remained 
faithful, one division, under a native officer, Subahdar 
Zalim Sing, was sent to take the stockades in rear, while 
another, under the political agent, threatened them from 
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BOOK III. the front. As soon as Zalim Sing made his appearance, 
CHAP. VII. the enemy, after firing a few shots, abandoned their works 

- and fled to the hills, over which they were driven, with 

1831. some loss, into the Burma boundary. Advantage was 
taken of their incursion, by a body of disafiected Asamese, 
to attack the small British party at Rungpore , but timely 
intimation of their purpose having been received, they 
were repulsed and puisued into the thickets.' These 
checks were insufficient to deter the Singphos from renew- 
ing their incursions, although attended with repeated 
discomfiture ; and the eastern frontier of Upper Asam can 
scarcely yet be regarded as secure. To put a stop to the 
petty insurrections of the Asamese, instigated chiefly by 
individuals who had held authority under the £prmer 
native Government, it was determined to effect a partial 
restoration of the latter A tract situated m Central 
Asam was, m consequence, assigned in sovereignty to 
Purandhar Sing, who, as we have seen, was for a season 
Raja of Asarn, upon condition of subordination to the Bri- 
tish Government, and payment of an annual tribute. 

Disturbances of a more serious character broke out in 
the Kasya hills. The village of Nanklao, about half-way 
between Sylhet and Asam, had been obtained from Tirat 
Sing, who was considered as the chief of the Kasyas, by 
an amicable cession ; and was intended to be converted into 
a sanatory station for European invalids, being situated at 
an elevation of above five thousand feet above the sea, 
and enjoying a cool and salubrious climate. In April, 
1829, the village was suddenly surounded by a number of 
armed hill-men, headed by Tirat Sing and other chiefs ; 
and Lieutenant Bediiigfiel^ who, with Lieutenant Burlton 
and Mr. Bowman, was resident m the place, was invited 
to a conference. As soon as he presented himself, he was 
attacked and murdered. Lieutenant Burlton and his 
companion, with four Sipahis, defended themselves in the 
house they occupied, till night ; and next morning endea- 
voured to retreat towards Asam. The party made good 
their retreat till evening, but were then overpowered and 
murdered. One of the Sipahis alone escaped. The causes 
of this violence were for some time unascertained ; but it 
appeared to have originated in the dissatisfaction of the 

* Sketches of Asam, p 64 
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chiefs with the arrangement into which Tirat Sing had BOOK IH 
entered with the Political Agent, acknowledging the su- chap. vir. 
premacy of the British Government, and assenting to the — — — 
formation of roads and stations. He had been treated 
with as the Raja of the country ; but this was an error, 
as he was only one of an oligarchy of i>etty chiefs of equal 
authority : and to pacify their indignation at the powers 
he had assumed, he joined in the outrage committed at 
Nanklao. The presence of Europeans, and their transit 
through the hills, were exceedingly distasteful to all classes ; 
and the feeling was said to bo aggravated by the extortion 
and insolence of the native subordinate officers in their 
treatment of the Kasyas, whom they forcibly compelled to 
assist in the labour of making roads and constructing 
cantonments ‘ So barbarous a mode of expressing their 
resentment neccssaiily requiied retribution ; and detach- 
ments were sent from Sylhet to punish the offenders. 
Whenever the tioops came in contact with the moun- 
taineci s, the latter were easily overthrown and scattered ; 
but the nature of the country pi otccted them fiomany 
decisive infliction, and enabled them to prolong the con- 
test. A harassing series of predatory attacks upon the 
frontier villages of Sylhet and Asam was carried on by 
the Kasyas through the three succeeding years , and wore 
retaliated by the destruction of their villages by detach- 
ments which penetrated into the thickets. The chiefs 
were at last wcaiy of the struggle ; and by the end of 
1832, most of them had entered into engagements acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Company, and ceding the 
tracts which were required for the communication between 
Sylhet and Asam, notwithstanding their repugnance to 
the ce.'ssion. Those who had taken part with Tirat Sing, 
submitted to pay a pecuniary fine for having assisted him; 
but they declined to aid in his apprehension ; and the 
condition was not insisted on. In the beginning of the 
follo^^ mg year, however, the Raja gave himself up, only 

* Accoiding to Captain Pemberton, the murders of Nanklao were supposed 
to have been caused by the speech of a Bengali Chaprasi, who, m a dispute 
with the Kasya*!, threatened tliera nith Mr Scott’s vengeance, and told 
them tiiat tliey weie to be subjected to the same taxation as was levied on the 
inhabitants of the plains Although wholly false, the tin eat excited the 
alarm, and roused the indignation ot the mountaineers, aheaUy excited by the 
Insolent demeanour and abuse of the subordinate native agents who had 
accompanied Mi Scott into the hills — Beport on the Eastern fiontier, p 223. 
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BOOK HI. stipulating that his life should not be forfeited. He was 
CHAP. VII. sent as a state prisoner to Dacca. Raja Sing, his nephew, 
— a lad of fourteen, was acknowledged as his successor by the 

1831. Kasyas ; and the district of Nanklao was restored to him 
by the British Government, on condition of its right being 
admitted to make roads through the hills between Asam 
and Sylhet, and to construct stations, and guard and post- 
houses along the line of load ; and the Raja promised to 
supply workmen and materials for constructing the roads 
and keeping them m repair, on being paid for the same ; 
to furnish grazing land for as many cattle as the Govern- 
ment should deem it necessaiy to keep on the hills ; to 
arrest and hand over to the British authorities any poison 
who might have committed any otience within the limits 
of a Bi itisli post, and endeavoured to abscond , and to 
submit to payment of a fine for breach of any of the con- 
ditions of the engagement. These measures, and an 
impi oved appreciation of the advantages of civilised inter- 
course have since allayed the jealousy of the Kasyas, and 
secured a free communication across the lulls between 
Asam and the lower provinces of Bengal. ^ 

The authority of the Biitish Government was still more 
decidedly established in the contiguous provinces of Jj ntia 
and Kachar, chiefly through the folly and criminality of 
their native iiilers In the latter, the Raja, Govind 
Chandia, who had been restored to his authoiity after 
the Burma war, was muideied, in the beginning of IbdO, 
by Ins own guard He had made himself obnoxious to his 
people, by his pieference of JMohammedans and Bengali 
llindus in the conduct of public business, and by the 
extortion which he practised through their agency. IIis 
murder \vas not, however, exclusively ascribablc to this 
cause ; and although positive proof of his guilt could not 
be adduced, there was no doubt that Gambhir Sing, the 
Raja of Manipur, was deeply implicated in the crime, from 
the perpetiation of which he calculated on obtaining the 
government of Kachar In this expectation he was dis- 
appointed. As there was no acknowledged successor to 
Govind Chandra, and great inconvenience had been 

• Not fewer than nineteen petty chiefs enteied, at different times, into 
these engagements, but tliere are others with whom no mtcitouise lias been 
established. 
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suffered on the Sylhet frontier, from the imbecile manage- BOOK III, 
ment of the neighbouring districts, by native rule — as the cjiap. vn. 

measure also was acceptable to the jieople, by whom it 

had been repeatedly solicited — it was determined to annex 
Kachar permanently to the territoiies of the Company. 

The hills east of the western curve of the Barak river 
weie made over to Gambhir Sing, and a tiact of country 
boi dering on Asam was guaranteed, under condition of 
allegiance, to a chief named Tula Kam, whose father, a 
servant of a foimer Baja of Kachar, had made himself 
independent m that ^lait of the country during the 
anarchy which j^recedcd the Burma invasion. Gambhir 
Sing died a few ycais afterwards, m the beginning of 1834, 
and was succeeded by an infant son, under the xiiotection 
of the Bi it ish power. 

At the end of 1832, the Baja of Jyntia having died, ho 
was succeeded by Ins nephew , but tlie Government hesi- 
tated to acknowledge his title, unless sccuiity could be 
obtained for the maintenance of older in the country, and 
the payment of a small annual tiibute It soon ap^iearcd 
that neithei could be expected. The subordinate chiefs 
defied the Baja’s authoiity, and lie was wholly without 
the means of eiifoicmg it. In the time of his predecessor, 
four men had been earned off from the Buti.-^h tciiitoiy 
to bo offeied as victims to the goddess Kali, who was wor- 
shipped by the Baja and his jirincipal ministers. Three 
were sacrihced — the fourth cflected his escape. A j^cr- 
cnijitory demand was made for the apprehension of the 
persons pimcipally concoined in this atiocity, at the head 
of whom was the Baja of Goha, a dependant of the Baj. 

The demand was not complied with , and it was equally 
evaded by the reigning rimcc, when lepeated upon his 
accession. In order to punish him for his contumacy, and 
deter the surrounding chiefs from the lepetition of an act 
of barbarous violence, of which previous instances, it 
appeared, had not been uncommon, it was determined 
to secpiestratc the possessions of the Baja, m the level 
land, leaving to him the moie hilly poition Deprived of 
the resources from the moie fertile tiacks, the Baja de- 
clared himself unable to restrain his disobedient subjects 
111 the hills, and voluntarily relinquished them for a pen- 
sion, and permission to leside in the British territory: 
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BOOK HI the terms were acceded to, and Jyutia thenceforth became 

CHAP. viL ^ itish province. 

; The loss of power which the change of Government had 

inflicted upon the Burma functionaries in the Tenaserim 
provinces, and the reduction in the numbers of the troops 
by which they were protected, induced some of the chiefs 
to engage in a rash and ill-supported conspiracy for the 
reposse'^sion of the towns of Tavoy and Meigui. At the 
first of these, Mung-da, the former Governor made his 
appearance at the head of about five hundred men , and, 
although repulsed from an attack on the magazine, he 
compelled the small jiarty of Madras infantry to retreat 
to the ^\harf, and occupied the town The tioops main- 
tained their position, with the assistance of the Chinese 
settleis, who adhered to the British, until they were lein- 
forcod fiom IMoalmain, when they rccoveied Tavoy, and 
succeeded in seeming Mung-da and his principal adhei ents. 
They ^\crc tried for levolt, and executed, and tranquillity 
was lestorcd At Meigui no actual collision occuricd. 
The icpoit of an intended insuirection, and the weakness 
of his dctachnn-iit— not above fifty Sipahis — impelled the 
officer in command to abandon the place befoie any actual 
demonstration had been made by the insui gents The 
defeat of the using at Tavoy, dcteircd the conspiiatois at 
Meigui from piosecuting their piojcct, and the ariival of 
a stronger foice completed their submission Some of the 
ringleadeis wc'io seized and jninished Tianquillity was 
further secuitd by the death of Ujina, the ex-Governor of 
Mai taban, who had instigated the rebels to their unsuc- 
cessful cnterpiise, and who was muidered by older of the 
Viceroy of Ilangoon, as a tuibulent chief, equally trouble- 
some to his own Government and tlut of its allies. 

Mditary operations of scaicely a more important charac- 
ter, although of more protracted duration, took place at 
the extremity of the Biitish dependencies, m the Eastern 
Archipelago, at a somewhat later date. A small distiict 
named Namng, lying north of Malacca, had been oiiginally 
reduced to subjection by the Portuguese, and had con- 
tinued to acknowledge allegiance to the Dutch, and their 
successors, the English, to the extent of paying an incon- 
siderable annual tribute in kind, and accepting the con- 
fiimation of their Panghulu, or Head-man, on the occasion 
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of his accession, by the European Governor of Malacca. 
As long as this arrangement lasted, the Malay chiefs of 
Naning were equally obedient to the British power as 
they had been to the Dutch ; but it had been determined, 
under orders from homo, to regard Naning as an integral 
part of the Malacca district ; and in 1828, the Panghulii 
was required to accede to the revenue arrangements 
which had been introduced at Malacca, founded on the 
asserted right of the Government to the Piopiietorship 
of all the lands, and to consent to pay as tiibute, one 
tenth of the produce. A pecuniary compensation was 
offered to Abd ul Sayid, the Panghulu, for the relinquish- 
ment of his claims. It was also proposed to take a census 
of the population, and the Panghulu was foi bidden to 
pronounce any judicial sentence, except m tiivial matteis, 
but to send offenders for tiial to Malacca. The census 
was allowed to be taken, but the limitation of juiisdiction 
was resisted, and the right of the Government to appro- 
priate the lands and levy a tenth of the crops, was 
resolutely denied. The Panghulu, who had established a 
reimtation among his countrymen for extiaordmaiy sanc- 
tity, lesented the propositions by discontinuing his pe- 
riodical visits to Malacca, and withholding his tribute 
altogether. He fuither incurred the displeasure of the 
Government by plundeiing lands within the Malacca 
boundaiy, the hei editary projicity of an acknowledged 
British subject, from which Abd-ul Say id claimed a 
revenue, and disputed the light of the Conijiany to inter- 
fere A proclamation was accordingly issued declaiing 
him in a state of contumacy, and deposing him from his 
office as Panghulu of Naning. A detachment of one 
hundicd and fifty Sipahis, of the 29th Madias N. I , under 
Captain Wylho, liaMiig been sent into the distiict of 
Naning to enfoice the decree of the Commissioner of 
Malacca, advanced, on the IGth August, 1831, after a slight 
opposition, to a village about seventeen miles from Ma- 
lacca, and five from Tabo, the i esidence of the Panghulu. 
The difficulty of the country, abounding with jungle, 
through which narrow footpaths blocked up by felled 
trees afforded the only access, and the increasing boldness 
and numbers of the Malays practised in the desultory 
waifare which the closeness and intricacy of the thicket 
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BOOK III. favoured, arrested the further advance of the party, cut 
CHAP. VII. them off from their supplies, and compelled them to fall 
— " back in order to maintain the communication with Ma- 

1831. lacc.i, to Sanjie Pattaye, where a storehouse was erected 

and stores had been deposited. Additional troops having 
an ived at Malacca, a reinforcement was detached to the 
party at Sanjie Pattaye ; but the road was barricaded, and 
the detachment was not strong enough to carry the 
stockades after sustaining some loss, including one officer 
killed, Lieutenant White, the division returned to Malacca, 
and orders were despatched to the first paity to continue 
their retreat. This was accomplished with some difficulty 
and loss, and with the abandonment of all the heavy 
baggage and two field-pieces, which had accompanied the 
detachment The defeat of the troops gave fiesh audacity 
to the Malays. They vere masteis of all the open country, 
and the inhabitants of Malacca tiembled for the safety of 
the town. 

As it was now apparent that the Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca had been left with means inadequate 
to suppress any display of a refractory spirit, reinforce- 
ments were despatched from Madras , and in 1832 a force 
was organised at Malacca, consisting of the 5th Regiment 
Madras N I , a Comiiany of Rifles, two Companies of Sap- 
pers and Mineis, and a detail of European and Native 
Artillery, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel ITeibert. 
The force moved on the 2nd Mai ch, but had advanced only 
to Alor Gajeli, not more than fifteen miles fiom Malacca, 
by the 5th of April, having been delayed by the necessity 
of clearing a road through the forest, and driving the 
Malays from the stockades which they had thrown uj). 
In these operations, several of the Sijiahis and Lieutenant 
Harding fell At Alor Gajeh, the resistance was still 
more obstinate, and the force was obliged to lemain on 
the defensive. The Malays made repeated attacks on the 
encampment — in rejielhng one of wdiich Ensign Walker 
was killed. Reinforcements, chiefly of the 46tli Madras 
N I , joined in the course of May ; and on the 15th June, 
Tabo was taken, after a feeble defence. The Panghulu 
and his principal advisers fled for refuge to the neighbour- 
ing states. The district was taken possession of, and 
placed under the management of fifteen different ]?ang- 
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Lulus, in place of the fugitive, and the people finally BOOK III. 
settled into order and obedience. Abd-ul Sayid surren- chap. vh. 
dered himself unconditionally, in 1834, and was allowed — 
to remain at Malacca, upon a pension, on condition of his 
furnishing securities for his peaceable behaviour. Tran- 
quillity was thus restored to the peninsula after a loss of 
life and waste of expenditure, which might, perhaps, have 
been avoided by a more conciliatory couise of proceeding 
in the first instance, and by a more efficient application 
of military force when it was resolved to have recourse to 
coercion.^ The justice of the claim in which the quarrel 
originated, rested upon the same grounds as the occupation 
of Malacca — the power of the intrusive Government, 
whether Portuguese, Dutch, or English, to compel the 
people to obey its ordeis The value of the demand, was 
a i)oor compensation for the cost of enforcing it but the 
annexation of Naning to Malacca was politically advan- 
tageous to the latter , and the population of the former 
has evidently benefited by the change of administration ^ 

Ketuining to the proper limits of British India, and 
ciossing over to the western frontier, w'e find the districts 
in the south in a state of protracted and lawless disorder, 
aiising from causes not very easy to trace, but acquiiing 
intensity and permanence fiom the undecided and pro- 
crastinating policy of the British Government, and the 
mistaken economy of reducing its military strength below 
the amount required to awe and contiol the barbarous 
border tubes, incapable of understanding the obligation 
of the engagements which had been contracted with them 
from time to time, and chafing under the restraints of 
civilised society, which it was prematurely attempted to 
impose upon their lawless habits. As long as a strong 
curb was maintained upon the Koles and Dangas of 


> Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca, by Lieutenant T J Newbold, vol i chap 5 Naning Also, 
details tiom the Singapore Chronicle, and in the Monthly Asiatic Journal, 
N S , vols vii and viu. The same Journal, vol xi p 76, contains extracts 
fioin a tr.inslation of a Malay document, attributed to a native in the service 
of tlie Panghuhi, giving an account of the origin and progress of the wai. 
With respect to the tonner, the justice of any demand on the Panghulu. 
beyond an annual complimentary token of amity and good faith, is strenu- 
ously denied 

•J Jhe Revenue of 1833-4, was 760 Dollars, m 1835-0, 1240 Dollars The 
population at the former pciiod ^as less than 6,000, at the latter, nearly 
(1,000 — -Ncwbold, i 136, 261. 
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BOOK III. Sambhalpur and Singbhum, by the superintendence of 
CHAP. vn. a Political Agent, who was empowered to interfere author!- 
■■ ■ tatively for the preservation of internal peace, and had 
at his disposal a mihtary force sufficient to overawe the 
refractory, some degree of order was maintained, and 
most of the Kole districts enjoyed a condition of pro- 
gressive prosperity. When the powers of the agent were 
curtailed, and the troops on the frontier reduced, the 
barbarous tribes relapsed into the indulgence of their 
former propensities, and abandoned the labours of the 
plough for the more exciting avocations of plunder and 
bloodshed, until their excesses compelled the Government 
to recur to the only means by which they were to be 
repressed, effective supervision, and an adequate military 
establishment. 

Towards the end of 1829, disturbances commenced m 
Sambhalpur, arising from a quarrel between the agiicul- 
tural Koles and their Raja They were appeased for a 
time by the mediation of the officer commanding the 
Ramgerh battalion. At the close of the following year, 
they revived ; the head-men of several of the dependent 
districts of Sambhalpur, complaining that the pioniise of 
the local government to replace them in the possession 
of lands which they had lost in opposing the IVlahiattas 
had never been fulfilled. The right of the reigning Rani 
was at the same time disputed by various claimants, and 
she had become unpoiiular by the partiality which she 
displayed towards her own lelatives, and the exclusion 
from office of those of her late husband. Her uncle, who 
was her chief minister, had rendered himself paiticulariy 
obnoxious by the rigour with which he exacted the pay- 
ment of the public revenue. The discontented Ryots 
took up aims, and, assembling in great numbers, threatened 
to attack the capital, from which they were diverted by 
the interposition of the Agent, through whoso mediation 
the lands were restored to their original possessors, and 
the minister was dismissed It was necessary, however, 
to station a military force at Sambhalpur for its security, 
and ultimately to remove the Ram, who was evidently 
unable to keep her turbulent subjects in order. She was 
placed upon a pension ; and Naiayan Sing, a relation of 
the last Raja, was elevated to the government. 



INSURRECTION OF THE KOLES. 

Shortly after the settlement of these disorders in Sam- 
bhalpur, or at the end of 1831, disturbances of a still more 
serious and protracted character broke out amongst the 
subjects of the Company, and of various petty tributary 
chiefs, in the province of Chota Nagpur, comprising, under 
that general designation, the forest cantons of Sirguja and 
Singbhum, as well as the tract more properly known as 
Chota Nagpur ; having Sambhalpur to the south, and the 
districts of Ramgeih, Hazaribagh, and Palamu on the 
north, Burdwan and Midnapore on the east, and the sources 
of the Nerbudda, and part of Nagpur on the west. Although 
presenting extensive open and fertile tracts, which weio 
partially cultivated, much of the country was overspiead 
with thickets, in which the wild tribes of Koles and 
Dangas resided under the loose authoiity of Rajput chiefs, 
to whom they were personally attached. Some of them 
followed a savage life, depending for subsistence chiefly on 
the chase ; but numbers also pm sued, with vaiious degrees 
of skill and industry, the occupations of agriculture, from 
the profits of which they paid a limited revenue to their 
chiefs. In the open plains also, and those places which 
were directly under the British authority, besides the 
Kole population, a number of families from Behar and 
Bengal had been encouraged by the Zemindars to establish 
themselves ; and, m many instances, the hereditary occu- 
pants had been dispossessed m favour of the new settlers, 
in consideration of the advanced rents which their more 
industrious habits and skilful cultivation enabled them to 
afford. The internal government of the several estates was 
generally entiusted to the chiefs ; but they were lecpuied 
to pay a small annual tribute, to prevent robbery and 
murder within their districts, and to apprehend and give 
up to the British authorities all fugitives and criminals. 
In the other parts of the province, the judicial and revenue 
regulations of the Bengal Government were in force. TJiis 
state of things was most unpalatable both to chiefs and 
people . the former felt themselves humiliated by the con- 
ditions which made them resi>onsible to the courts of 
justice and police ; and the tributary payments which 
they were called upon to make, pressed heavily upon their 
restricted means, and impelled them to levy exactions from 
their subjects to which they had not been accustomed, or 
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BOOK III. to let the lands to strangers, attributing both to the neces- 
CHAP. vn. sity of complying with the demands of the Biitish Govern- 

ment, and throwing upon it the whole odium of their 

1832. proceedings. It is not unlikely also, that the extortionate 
and insolent conduct of the subordinate native revenue 
and police officers tended to aggravate the discontent of 
the Koles , and their anger and apprehension were excited 
by reports, diligently disseminated by the chiefs, that it 
was the intention of the British Government to expel them 
from the lands they cultivated, in behalf of the settlers^ 
against whom they had already occasion to cherish senti- 
ments of jealousy and hatred. From these and other 
exciting causes, the precise character of which could not 
be ascertained, and which was perhaps scarcely known to 
the Koles themselves, an almost universal rising took place 
the first eftbrts of which fell especially upon the peaceable 
inhabitants, and the foreign settlers, whose fields were laid 
waste, and villages set on file, and who were ruthlessly 
slaughtered by the infuiiated barbarians.* From these 
outrages the insui gents proceeded to attack such of the 
chiefs as had been most oppiessive in their exactions, or 
against whom their fury was directed by the machinations 
of some among the Zemindars, who availed themselves of 
this opportunity to gratify an ancient feud, or to wrest 
from their neighbours a portion of their estates, by turning 
upon them, through false and malicious ropoits, the whole 
torrent of iiojiular indignation Although the Government 
of Bengal acknowledged no obligation to protect the Zemin- 
dars of Ghota Nagpur against each other or their subjects ; 
yet even its cold and selfish policy was roused to the 
necessity of interference by the impossibility of confining 
the outrages perpetrated to the estates of the dependent 
chiefs, and their menaced extension to the British divstricts 
on the one hand, and those of the Eaja of Nagpur on the 
other. As the Raja of Singbhum, Achet Sing, was sus- 
pected of having been concerned in instigating the distur- 
bances, for the furtherance of his own designs against his 
neighbour, the Raja of Karsama, he was apprised, that^ 
unless he maintained tranquillity within his own bound- 
aries, and refrained from molesting the adjacent districts, 

* From eight hundred to a thousand settlers from the surrounding districts 
were said to have been murdered or burnt in their houses 
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the Government would take the management of Singbhum BOOK III. 
into its own hands ; and at the same time troops were chap. vii. 

desjiatched from Eamgerh, Dmapore, and Benares ; and a 

respectable force was collected at Pcthuria, under the 
general direction of Captain Wilkinson, the political 
agent ’ In the campaign against the insurgents that 
followed, the military operations were scarcely worthy of 
the designation, being limited to the desultory employment 
of detachments in scouring the country, dispersing parties 
of the insurgents, sui prising their villages, burning their 
huts, and apprehending their leadcis The Koles, although 
they assembled sometimes in considerable nurabeis, 
amounting to several thousands, larely hazarded an action, 
being, in fact, miserably armed with bows and arrows and 
axes, and a few matchlocks, and wliolly incapable of with- 
standing regular troops Some injury was suffered fiom 
their airows , and horses and men wore severely wounded ; 
a few of whom died of their wounds ' Of the insurgents^ 
great numbers wore killed, and amongst the slam was 
the only leader wlio made himself of note, BuddhoBhagat ; 
whose village, Silagaon, was sui prised by a party of the 
5()th N T. and a tioop of the 3id Cavaliy ; and who, with 
his sons and nephews, and a hundred and fifty of his 
followers, perished in the attack No loss whate\ er was 
sustained by the assailants Similar results attended most 
of the surprises and skirmishes which took place , and 
there was reason to appiehend that, in some of these affaiis, 
the Koles were attacked and killed when they wei e as- 
sembled with the pin pose of tendering their submission, 
but liad no means of making their purpose known, either 
party being ignorant of the language of the other.'^ Worn 

> It consiblcd of the ’?0th Hej;inieiit N I , a company ot tlie 2nd, the Kam- 
gerh hattuhon, a ‘iq uadi on of the 3id Natne (\a\ah 3 , a hn^ade ot guns, 
and i body of Ii regular Horse and loot Alanyot the chiefs also furnished 
contingents 

2 KiiMs’n Alacleod died of a wound received fiom an airnw hut the 
casualties ot the uhole campaign amounted to but sixteen killed and fort} -four 
wound d 

3 A 1 markable instance of this is lecordcd by Dr Spiy, fioin the testimony 
ot an e}e-witnes« “ A multitude, by their oami account four thou'^and, but 
perhaps not so many, ajiproaclu d a militai> division, as was siippo'^cd, AVith 
hostile intentions Tlietr approach was gradual, until at length about one 
huiidied, more couiagcous than the lest, came Avithin musket lange, and 
evei> one anxiously listened to hear the uoid * Fire’ given 1‘inding we did 
not tiro, the> came still closer , on which, the butcher ot tlie force, as he had 
been m this part of the countrj before, and knew something of the language, 
went out ot camp and made signs expressive ot a desire to speak to them. 
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BOOK HI out by the incessant pursuit of the military detachments, 
CHAP. VII. and convinced of the hopelessness of the struggle, the 
' people at length manifested a general disposition to throw 
1832. themselves upon the mercy of the Government ; and Achet 
Sing and the other chiefs and head-men, intimidated by 
the resolute measures adopted, lent their active aid to 
restore the pacification of the province. Quiet was accord- 
ingly re-established, and the troops were withdrawn. Of 
the insurgents who had been taken prisoners, a number 
were detained in custody, and brought to trial before a 
Special Commission, by whom sentence of death was neces- 
sarily pronounced upon a considerable proportion Taking 
into consideration, however, the impulses by which they 
had been actuated, the sentence was remitted, and a general 
amnesty was proclaimed. The disputes among the chiefs 
which remained to be adjusted, were settled in the middle 
of the following year, at a conference held at Srikola by 
the Agent with all the principal Rajas, and landholders, 
and heads of villages, when they renewed their pi onuses 
of fealty and submission, and engaged to obtain compen- 
sation for the losses inflicted on the orderly portion of the 
population. The arrangements subsequently adopted, to 
which we shall presently advert, confirmed the impres- 
sion that eftected and j^erpetuatcd the maintenance of 
peace and order m Chota-Nagpur. 

The same baibarous races weie also in a state of tumult 
about the same period m a different pait of the country — 
on the confines of Cuttack and Midnapore — excited more 
pai ticularly by false reports, spread among them by the 
agents of one of their chiefs, m older to make them the 
instruments of his designs against another. The Zemin- 
dar of Bamaughati, having acquired extensive influence 
among the Koles and Goaiids in that part of the country, 
attempted to throw off his dependanco on the Raja of 
Mohurbhunj, and commencing the usual process of indis- 
criminate devastation, committed acts of outrage on the 
villages of the Cuttack province. The Commissioner 
having in vain remonstrated against those excesses, was 


They allowed him to approach, and so effectual was the man’s eloquence, that 
they all consented to lay down their arms, and came in crowding round us. 
The poor wretches seemed greatly delighted at the manner in which the busi- 
ness had terminated ’’—Modem India, by II Spry, M.D., vol i. p 120 
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under the necessity of recourse to military assistance, and BOOK III. 
the 38th Regiment was despatched from Midnapore. The chap. vii. 

refractory Zemindar was then induced to come into camp 

and submit his grievances to the arbitration of the Com- 
missioner, which obviated the necessity of active operations. 

The extreme unhealthiness of the country proved, however? 
more destructive than any hostile force, and such was its 
unspaiing seventy, that not one officer of the corps was 
capable of exercising command. Several died ; and the 
rest escaped death only by an immediate return to their 
quaiteis at Midnapore. The men also suffered, but not to 
the like extent. 

The campaign against the Koles of Chota Nagpur had 
scarcely terminated when the presence of the troops was 
required in the adjacent districts of Barabhum and Man- 
bhuiu , inhabited piincipally by the tube of Choais, 
subject, like the Koles, to Zemindars and Rajas of Rajput 
descent, and equally addicted, at the instigation of their 
tuibulciit lords, to the pcipetration of outiageand murder. 

The cause of the using of the Choais was sufficiently clear 
— the stiong dislike entertained, by the ehiefs especially, 
for the judicial regulations of Bengal ; by which their rank 
was disreg.irded, their piivileges cireumsciibcd, their po\ver 
irnpaiied, and they were made pcisonally amenable to the 
processes of the Court and the authority of the Police. 

Tlic people took pait with their leaders. The Zcmmdari 
of Barabhum had been disjmted between two brothers ; 
and had been assigned to the elder liy deciee of the Court, 

Of the two sons of the successful competitoi, the elder. 

Ganga Covmd Sing, became Raja , the younger, Madho 
Sing, his Bew^an or minister, and he incurred extreme 
unpopularity by his extortionate and usurious demands. 

He had also treated his cousin Ganga Naiayan Sing, the 
son of the unsuccessful candidate for the Zemmdaii, with 
peculiar cruelty and contumely , and had exaspeiated the 
lesentmcnt which the family contention had engendered. 
Determined on vengeance, Ganga Narayan collected a body 
of aimed letaincrs, attacked, and set fiie to the official 
lesidencc of the native judge at Barabazar, whom he accused 
of favouring his enemies, killed a number of people, par- 
tieulaily Mohammedans, and, foicibly carrying off Madho 
Sing to the neighbouring hills, ^mt him to death. Notwith- 
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BOOR HI. standing these acts of violence, many of the petty chiefs 
CHAP. VII. and Choars espoused his cause , and he was soon at the 

head of between two and three thousand men, in a strong 

1832. almost inaccessible fastness at Bandi, where he defied 

the local authorities. After a fruitless attempt against 
Band], the setting-in of the lains compelled the troops 
to quit the field, and Ganga Naiayan availed himself of 
the interval to assume the title of Raja, and levy coiitii- 
butioiis from the sui rounding country , making occasional 
incuibions into the districts that continued wcll-aftected, 
and destioying the police stations. As soon, however, as 
the season pennitted, these ravages were arrested. Three 
regiments of N I. with guns, the Ramgcrh battalion, and a 
body of Ii regular Horse and Foot, marched from Bancoia, 
at the end of November, against the insurgents , and after 
ovei coming difficulties, occasioned more by the nature of 
the countiy than the \alour of the enemy, captiued and 
destroyed the jiost of Bandi, which Ganga Narayan had 
made his head-ipiaiteis The chief himself was absent; 
and soon ceased to be the occasion of further anxiety. 
He had repaued to Singbhum to laise reinforcements 
amongst the Koles , and taking pai t m hostilities set on 
foot by A diet Sing against the Zemindar of Kaisama, was 
killed 111 the affray, Tianquillity was not immediately 
pioduced by his fall Several other chiefs continued 
refiactory and it was not until April, lb33, that they were 
seemed, and the distiubcd districts were pacified Tho 
ringleadeis were punished , but the Goveinment of Bengal, 
convinced of tho injudiciousness of attempting to intro- 
duce laws adapted to an advanced stage of civilisation, 
among the ignorant and uncivilised inhabitants of the 
Jungle-Mahals, detei mined to relieve them from the opera- 
tions of the Regulations, and they wcie placed under the 
disci ctional administration of a Commissioner ^ an ariange- 
ment much more intelligible to the pco})le, and better 
suited to their condition, than the more complex and 
vexatious system of levenue and judicial enactments which 
had been the mainspring of their discontent.^ 

* Regulation XITI 1833 

^ The authority of the Commissioner was extended to the neighbouring 
distucts of Chota Nagpur and Saiiibhalpur, and enibiaced a population, in 
1B40, of above tbiee millions of people Bengal and Agra Gazctteei, 1841, 
\ol 11 , part i p 225, 
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The Presidency of Madras was not exempted from inter- BOOK III. 
ruptions of the jiublic tranquillity, and the necessity of chap. vii. 

employing its troops in the maintenance or extension of - — — 

its authority. The northern Ciicars, as we have befoie ^^32. 
had occasion to remark, present, m the impenetrable and 
insalubrious thickets which clothe the skirts of the east- 
ern ghats where they approach the sea, a con\enient 
asylum to fugitives fiorn the decrees of justice or from 
the stiingency of the fiscal exactions of the state. To 
maintain themselves m their retieat, these outlawKS, when 
possessed of influence, assembled round them parties of 
the hill tribes, or of lelugees of an inferioi order, and 
issuing from their fastnesses, levied contiibutions or com- 
mitted lavages along the districts lying contiguously to 
the mountains This state of things having continued 
for some time almost with impunity, it ^\aH lesolved by 
the Madias Goveinmcnt, at the end of 1832, to attcnqit 
its extinction, and troops weie posted in the hills, m 
suflicient stiength to guaid the passes and pi event the 
inclusions of the maraudeis, and when favourable oppor- 
tunities oflered, to dislodge them from their haunts and 
appiehend or slay them. These measuies were in some 
degree successful. Payak Rao, one of then principal chiefs, 
was compelled to fly into the Hyderabad country 
another, Virabhadra Kaj, a descendant of the Raja of 
Vizianagaram, was taken and impiisoned for life , and a 
consideiable number of their adheients were seized, of 
whviin about thnty were sentenced to death . the lest weie 
subject to penalties less severe Other tumults, which 
arose at Palconda, wore suppressed with like vigour , and 
quiet was restored in the southern division of the pro- 
vince Piesently afterwards, insubordination, with its 
ordinary concomitants of plunder and massacre, manifest- 
ed itself in Kimedi, a dependency of Ganjam, where the 
Bisayis or cultivatois of the hills, rose against their Raja, 
and soon extended their ravages into the adjacent dis- 
tricts, where a portion of the 41st regiment was the only 
force in the field. A detachment of that corjis, having 
been led against Jeringhy, the chief town of the insurg- 
ents, was successfully opposed. Major Baxter, who com- 
manded, was wounded mortally, and the detachment was 

1 He was taken t^\o yeaisaftcrwaids, in lSd4, and executed 
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BOOK III. obliged to retreat. Reinforcements' were speedily de- 
CHAT. VII. spatched ; and military operations were carried on with 

an activity which soon produced the desired effects. The 

leaders of the insurrection were apprehended and punished, 
and the people submitted. 

Although not exactly of the character of an infraction 
of domestic peace, yet the situation of the principality of 
Mysore, and its intimate connection with the Presidency 
of Foit St. Geoige, identified the disorders by which it 
was disturbed with those of Madras, and led to its becom- 
ing, in a still greater degree, an integral portion of the 
Piesidency. As long as the administration was conducted 
by the abilities of Purina, who had been given to the 
minor Raja as Dewan, Mysore became one of the most 
flouiishing of the native principalities. The people were 
contented and prosiicious ; the assessments were light and 
regularly realised; the revenues exceeded the disburse* 
ments , and, upon the retirement of the minister in 1811, 
there was a large accumulated balance in the treasury 
The successor of Purina, Linga Raj, had neither his talents 
nor his influence ; and the Raja, arrived at mature years, 
spurned at advice or control. Although not destitute of 
ability, he was indolent, dissolute, and profusely extrava- 
gant, lavishing Ins wealth upon unworthy favourites, and 
upon the Riahmins, for whom he entertained a supersti- 
tious veneration, and in whose favour he largely alienated 
his revenue. The hoards of the former administration 
lapidly disappeared ; heavy embarrassments were con- 
ti acted, and the establishment suffered to fall into arrear. 
The revenues declined ; and to compensate for the defici- 
ency, immoderate exactions were levied upon the peojile, 
which were aggravated by the corrupt and oppressive 
2 )racticcs of the collectors The consequences of this 
mismanagement were brought to the notice of the Raja 
by the Resident repeatedly, but to little jiurpose, until 
1825, when Sir Thomas Munro deemed it advisable to visit 
Mysore, and express m person to the Raja the sense enter- 
tained by the Government of Fort St George of his jiro- 
ceedings, and insist U 2 )on his adoption of measures of 

’ Detachments of the 8th, 2Ist, 41st, and 49tli Regiments, a company of 
Golandan/, .uul a detachment of Sappers and Miners. Gen, Orders, Madias, 
1st Jul) ,1831 
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reform. Compliance was readily promised ; and for some BOOK III. 
time a better system was pursued ; by which the amount chap. vii. 

of debt was reduced and the exjienditure diminished. The 

Raja, however, soon relapsed into his former prodigality, 
and by his exactions, forced the people into acts of insub- 
ordination. Repeated insurrections took jdace among the 
Ryots, in which the revenue officers of the Raja were mur- 
dered or driven out of the country ; and the distuibances 
by which Mysore was distracted, began to extend into the 
Company’s territories. The interference of the Resident 
occasionally succeeded in quieting the people and in ob- 
taining a more equitable adjustment of their assessments ; 
but the quiet was only temporary ; and recurrence to a 
course of extortionate demands provoked the cultivators 
to a renewal of resistance Peisonaland political mteiests 
were finally mixed up with the giievanccs of the people, 
and weie the source of still more alarming disturbances. 

The province of Nagar,^ forming one of the four prin- 
cipal divisions of Mysore, situated on its western borders 
had been governed with almost absolute sway by the Foj- 
dar, Ram Rao, a favouiite of the Raja, who not only 
exercised intolerable opiiresKSion over the Ryots, but en- 
couraged any acts of violence or abuse of authority fi om 
which he might reap pecuniary profit Complaints ad- 
diessed to the Raja were unavailing, as the interest of Ram 
Rao, and las connections at court, precluded all hope of 
redress At last, in 1830, unable to bear the tyranny of 
their Fojdar any longer, the Ryots assembled in arms, and 
invited the peasantry of the other provinces to join them. 

Many obeyed the summons , and the insurgents were 
aided by Rangapa Naik of Teiukeri, who, with the head- 
men of Nagar, had, in the pi'eceding year, set up a pre- 
tended descendant of the family 2 which had formerly ruled 
over the province, in the person of a peasant, Boodi Bas- 
wapa of Kaladi, who had obtained from the spiritual guide 
of a former Raja the signet of the chief ; and they pro- 
fessed to acknowledge him as their lawful and hereditary 
prince. The Raja of Mysore endeavoured to allay the 


* Or more properly, Bednore TJie name was changed after its conquest by 
Hyder, to 11} der-Nagai , or City of Ilydei The hrst pait of tlie term has been 
dropped, and Nagai “ tbc eit} alone ittamcd. Wiiks’b Mysore, i 47 
Wilks’s Mysoic, i 64 
VOL. III. 
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BOOK III. discontent by advancing to the confines of the district and 
CHAP. VII. professing his readiness to receive and attend to the com- 
" ■ ' plaints of the people ; but, at the same time, officers were 

1833. gent into Nagar with orders to punish and put the insur- 
gents to death. As these measures were ineffective, a 
strong body of Mysore troops — eight hundred Regular 
Infantry, six hundred Silladhar Horse, seven hundred 
Peons armed with matchlocks, and four guns — accom- 
panied and directed by Lieutenant Kochford, an officer of 
the Resident’s escort maiched into the district, took tho 
fort of Kumar Droog, and defeated a considerable body of 
the rebels at Honelly In these actions, a number of pri- 
soners were taken, of whom a hundred were executed. 
The force then marched to the foit of Nagar or Bednore, 
which had been occupied by the insurgents, and where 
they had hanged a number of the revenue officers, mostly 
Brahmins, towards whom the inhabitants cntei tamed a 
violent antipathy, not only as suficrers from their unmer- 
ciful extortions, but as followers of a different form of 
religious faith, being chiefly Lingaits. Nagar was found 
deserted. Chandraguti, a strong post on the north fron- 
tier, was next captured ; but the insurrection was unsub- 
dued , and although the peasantry began to bo intimidated 
and to return to their cottages, the pretender, supported 
by Rangapa with his son and nephew, Ilanumapa and 
Surjapa Naiks, being joined by advcntuicrs from the 
southern Mahratta country, and by the armed Peons of 
Mysore, who cheiished a feeling of attachment- to tho 
Pohgars, their ancient lords, continued at the head of a 
force which the unaided means of the Raja of Mysore were 
unable to contend with. Two regiments of N* I, the 
15th and 24th, had already been despatched to tho scene 
of action ; and a thii d corps, the 9th, with two companies 
of his Majesty’s 62nd, a sipiadron of the 7th Native 
Cavalry, and a brigade of guns, with the Mysore contin- 
gent, was despatched, under the command of Colonel 
Evans, in the beginning of 1831, from Bangalore Tho 
first movements wcic unsuccessful , and a check was 
sustained at Fattehpett, which induced Colonel Evans to 
fall back to Simoga, where the division was concentrated 
and whence it again advanced to Nagar, accomi^amed by 
the Resident and Dewan, who circulated a proclamation 
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inviting the cultiVtators to come in and represent their BOOK III. 
giievances, and promising them redress. The invitation chap vh. 

was promptly accejited, although the Ryots declared that 

they had been treated with more humanity and justice by 1^33. 
Tipu than by the Raja. A conciliatory investigation en- 
sued. Large remissions of revenue arrears wore made, 
and numerous abuses weie corrected. Entire confidence 
was manifested in the British officers , none in those of 
the Raja ; and by the exertions of the former, tranquillity 
was in some degree restored. The main body of the 
troops returned to Bangalore ; leaving the 9th Regiment 
and the Mysore troops in the province. The Poligars con- 
tinued in arms ; and although not in any considerable 
force, were not reduced till some time afterwards. In the 
mean while, the universality of the disaffection and the 
evident incapacity of the ruler, rendered it manifest that 
no hope of permanent pacification could be entertained as 
long as the Raja was entrusted with the administration ; 
and it was resolved by the British Government to enforce 
those stipulations of the tieatyof 1799, which provided 
for its conditional assumption of the entire management, 
of Mysore The Raja was accordingly divested of all 
political power, and the principality was placed under tho 
authoiity of a Commissioner, assisted by four Superin- 
tendents, for the divisions of Bangalore, Ashtagram, Nagar, 
and Chittledioog a pension was assigned to the Raja 
equal to onc-fiftli of the nett levenue. Tho administra- 
tion of the country was unchanged in other respects, 
being cai i led on by native officers, and on the same prin- 
ciples which had been previously m practice, under tho 
general control and direction of the Commisssioner and 
his assistants, subject to the authority of the sujDreme 
Government.^ 

Tho revolution thus effected in Mysore, was followed by 
a still more radical change in the constitution of the petty 
principality of Ooorg, which was converted by the depo- 
sition of its Raja nto a province of the Presidency of 
Madras. The Ihiji of this small mountainous disfciict, 
lying between Mysoio and Malabar, Vira Rajendra Wudiyar, 

^ These arrangements were made with the coiitniience and sanction of the 
Home authorities See Ictteis fiom the Court of Diicctors to 1 oit St George, 
t.th Match, 1832, and 0th Maich, 1«33 Kcpoit Com. II. ot C. — Tolitical 
Api-) VI p. 23 
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BOOK III had for aome time past been m the habit of perpetrating 
CHAP. VII. acts of outrage and ferocit}'', which could be accounted for 

^ only by the ungovei ned impulses of insanity . not only 

1833 'vveie the officers in his scivice put to death by his oideis 
without any apparent offence, but the inmates of his 
palace and his ncaiest lelations were not spaied in his 
paroxysms of cruel t^^ , m the height of which he poi formed 
the office of executioner, and with his own hands mutilated 
and muidered in the most savage maimer the unhappy 
objects of his frantic fury ‘ Ho had long cherished a 
vehement animosit}^ against the English, and had stnctly 
lirohibited all intercourse with the Biitish territories or 
Mysore No person was permitted, under the penalty of 
death, to leave Cooig , and no stranger was sufleied to 
cross its borders except those who had signalised them- 
selves as the opponents of the Biitish Government — like 
the refiactoiy Poligais of Nagai In this mood, his resent- 
ment vas inflamed by the flight of his sister and her 
husband, both of whom he had threatened to put to death ; 
but who found a shelter fioni his fury under the piotection 
of the Resident of Mysoie It was m vain that effbits 
weie made to bung him back to the amicable terms which 
had been maintained with his predecessors, and to prevail 
on him to ref i am from those excesses which had made him 
a teiror to his family and his people. A Biitish officer was 
desj^atched with these objects fiom Mysore to Madhukana, 
but the mission was unavailing ^ The Raja obstinately 
lefused to allow any in tei course between Gooig and the 
adjacent provinces, and insisted on his sister and biother- 
in-law being given up to his revenge. Theio w^as reason 
also to suspect the Raja of secret communication with the 
Raja of Mysoie, exciting him to resist the British Govein- 
ment, and of employing emissaries to seduce the native 
troops at Bangalore from their allegiance , m consequence 
of which a plot was concerted by a few despeiate and dis- 
affected individuals to seize the fort of Bangalore, murder 

• Aftei the capture of las capital, seventeen bodies vero disiiiteired by 
ordei of a Committee of Inquu v into the char„^e-» a^.unst the Itaja 'i hey liad 
been decapitated or sti angled, and tin own togethei in a pit dug in tlic jungle 
among them wcie iceogmsed the aunt of the Kaja, his s’stei’s child, and the 
brothel of her husband 

• A natnc agent scat on the same fruitless eirand was detained a prisonei 
by the Kaja 
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their European officers, and subvert the Company’s govern- BOOK HI. 
ment. The plot was brought to the knowledge of the chap. vn. 

authorities by some of the Sipahis who remained faithful ■ ■ — 

to their employers, and the guilty suffeied the just retii- 1833. 
bution of their offence.* Without charging the Raja of 
Coorg with being accessory to this coiispiiacy ; ^ there was 
sufficient reason in his prohibition of all fiicndly inter- 
course, and in the teiiour of his communications with the 
British Goveinnieiit, to tieat him a^ a public enemy, ^\hose 
independence was incompatible with tlic secunty of the 
Biitish possessions in his neigh])Ourhood , and it was 
coiisccpiently 1 esolvcd to occupy tlie piiiicipality, and annex 
it to the tciritory of Madras A proclamation was issued, 
declaiing that ‘‘the coiiduet of the Raja hael iciieleied him 
unwoithy of the fiiendship aiiel piotection of the Biitisli 
Goveiument, that lie had been guilty of oi>piession and 
ciuelty towaids his subjects , and had assumed an attitude 
of dehaiice and hostility towaids the Biitish Goveiument , 
received and encouraged its proclaimed enemies , addiessed 
letters to the Government of Eoit St. Gcoige and to the 
Govcinor-Geiioial leplete with the most insulting expics- 
sions , and had placed under restiauit an old and faithful 
servant ot the Company who had been deputed by the 
Coinmissionci of J\[jsoie to open a fiiondly negociation for 
which offences Yu a Rajendia wras no longei to be considered 
Riija of Coorg. xVn army was about to maich against him, 
which would respect the peisons and piopeity ol ail who 
w'eie peaceably disposed , and such a system of govein- 
inent would be established as might seem best calculated 
to secuie the happiness of the peo[>lo.”'* 

In order to cany out the pui poses of the British Govern- 
ment, now uiidei the immediate diicctionof the Governor- 
General, who had come fiom Bengal to Madias moie 
conveniently to superintend the diftbieut financial arrange- 
ments then 111 progiess, and who was now lesident at 
Bangalore, four seveial divisions were ordered to enter the 
province from as many different points . one fiom the 

' Gcneidl Oiders by the Commandcr-m-chief, Madias, 18th Dec , 1832 

2 Several Mohammedans* of consideration Avho weie comicted ot having 
instigated the conspnacy of Bangalore, were taken at the capital of the Kaja, 
upon its being occupied by the British troops 

3 See the Frotlamation, 1st April, 1834, Monthly Asiatic Journal, vol. xv. 

p, 18. 
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BOOK HI east, commanded by Colonel Lindesay ; ^ one from the 
CHAP. vn. west, by Colonel Foulis , - one from the north, by Colonel 
■ Waugh,** with a supplementary division under Lieut. -Col. 

1833. Jackson, from Bangalore ; ^ and the fourth, consisting of 
the Wynad Rangers, under Captain Mmchin, from the 
west. Colonel Lindesay, who held the general command, 
crossed the Kaveri on the 2nd of April ; dispersing a small 
body of the enemy, who appeared disposed to contest the 
passage. On the 5tli, after two marches, rendered difficult 
by the nature of the route, the ghat ot Arany was foiced, 
after a slight opposition , and on the following morning the 
column enteied Madhukaira, the capital of Coorg, from 
which the Raja had letrcated A second division of the 
eastern column, under Lieut. -Col. Steuart, which marched 
from Pei lapatam on the Isb, also crossed the Kaveii on the 
2nd, aftei 2 >i^itting a body of the enemy to flight. On the 
following day a stockade of some stiength, commanding 
the load, was earned after a slight lesislance On the 5th> 
the column advanced to Rajcndiaiiett , sknmishmg on its 
maich with the Cooigs jiosted amidst the thickets, but 
without cx 2 )eiicncing any seiious loss On the Gth, it 
lejoined Colonel Lindesay at the caiutal '^ 

The vestein column, commanded by Colonel Fouhs, 
o\ed ficm Cananoie on the 30th Maich, and airived on 
the 2nd A^uil at a small iivcr, d living across it a jiaity of 
the enemy, in vhich service Lieutenant Eiskine of His 
Majesty’s 4Sth Regiment vas killed. On the 3id, the divi- 
sion expeiienccd a resolute resistance, having to cairy two 
stiong stockades, and to dispute every foot of road u^) a 
narrow jiath, obstiucted by felled trees and skiited by 
jungle. The troojis bivouacked at the foot of the ascent 
to Hugal Ghat ; the jiassage of which w^as effected on the 
4th, with consideiable labour, but without fuither ojijio- 
sition.® On the 5th, thetroojis moved to Viiarajendrajiett, 

1 Consisting of Ins M'ljcsty’s 39tl), the 3Gtli, and 48th N I , >Mth a company 
of European Aitillci}, Willi eight guns and 32 Sappeis and JMincrs Lieut - 
Col Stenait, who was attached to this diMSioii, had pait of the SDth, and the 
4th and I'ith, N I 

^ Ills Majesty’s 48th, 20th, N I , and details of Nati\e Aitillery, with four 
guns and a paity ol Sajiiicrs and Miners 
3 Ills Majesty’s 6bth and the 9th, and 31st Hegiincnts, N I , one company 
Rifles, dttachnieiit of Ai tilleiy, and Sappers and Miiieis 
* Iictachnient of liis Majesty’s 48th and 40th Regiment, N. I 
5 Ko c'fikers oi men were killed m this dnision , a tew only, privates, were 
w ounded 

« The casualtus were, — one offlcei, I leutenant EiskmOjandeleienpnvates, 
killed , two otticeis and thirty men, wounded. 
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where they met Colonel Steuart’s detachment. On the BOOK III. 
7th, the force halted at Matramoody, within eight miles of chap. vu. 
the capital, now in the possession of Colonel Lmdesay. ■ ' ~ — 

The northern column, under Colonel Waugh, was less 
successful than the jirecedmg, and sustained a check, 
attended with heavy loss. Having entered the Coorg terri- 
tory on the 1st of April, the division advanced to Rabata 
on the 2nd, through a difficult country, and harassed on 
the flanks and rear by parties of the enemy sheltered by 
the thickets : a breast-work on the summit of a steep 
ascent was carried with some loss ; the Coorgs, commanded 
by Koiigal Naik, one of the refractory Pohgars of Terukeri, 
behaving with lesolution. They then fell back to a still 
more defensible position — the pass of Bak — which, pre- 
senting almost insuperable natural obstacles, was rendered 
still more arduous by a series of formidable stockades. 

On the following day the force moved at daybreak, and 
after slowly winding its way up a steep ascent and through 
an almost impermeable forest, arrived about noon within a 
short distance of the works, which consisted of lateral 
palisades following the slope of the hill, and terminating 
near the summit m a strong transverse barrier. The side 
works w^eie masked by laige trees ; the front had a space 
cleared, forming a sort of glacis — an enemy was therefore 
exposed as he advanced against it to a cross-fire in flank, 
as w'ell as a direct discharge m front. 

In order to avoid exposing the troops to the consequences 
of a forward movement, the advance, consisting of a de- 
tachment of II. M. 55th, and a party of the 31st Madras 
N. T wnth pioneers, which had been reinforced with the 
light coiiqiany of the 55tli and the 9th N. L, was ordered 
to bi eak off into two columns diverging to the right and 
left, through the forest, so as to assault the lateral stock- 
ades fi om the rear. After toiling with great labour through 
the thicket, the two parties, either fiom having missed 
their way, or from having been misled by the tieachery of 
the guides, issued togetliei on the same spot, within a short 
distance of the transverse barricade. They were allowed 
to approach it ; but w^ere then assailed by a murderous 
discharge, by which the foremost weie knocked down. The 
two companies of the 55th and the detachment of the 31st 
nevertheless, persisted in attemxitmg to force their way 
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BOOK III. through the barricades in front ; but the enemy’s fire 
CHAP. Tii, became still more insupportable ; and after suffering 

severely, the assailants were forced to retire. A rcmforce- 

1834. ment of the 56 th was sent to their aid, and was accompa- 
nied by the commanding officer of the regiment, Colonel 
Mill. The troops again advanced to the pi incipal barrier 
and endeavoured to carry it by escalade ; but the attempt 
ended in the death or disabling of the assailants ; and 
after a fruitless persistence in the attack, and the loss of 
many officers and men, the party was compelled to retreat. 
The Coorgs sallied forth in pursuit, and with their large 
knives despatched the wounded or weaned, whom they 
overtook, until the pursuit was checked by covering parties 
sent from the camp In this unfortunate aff.iir Colonel 
Mill of the 55th, Ensign Robeitson of the 9th N. I, and 
Ensign Babingtoii of the 31st N I, and thiity-six non- 
commissioned officers and prnates weie killed, and six 
officeis and one hundred and twenty men were wounded. 
In consequence of this repulse. Colonel Waugh deemed it 
expedient to fall back to Rabata, whore the biigade re- 
mained encamped until the raoie foitunate movements of 
the successful columns had cleared the road for its advance 
to Madhukaira ^ 

The Western Auxiliary column moved on the 29th 
March, and on the following day arrived at Komli, where 
it halted — having iindeigone unusual fatigue from the 
difficulties of the ascent Resuming the advance, the 


r Official despatch of Lieutenant Colonel Waugh, Monthly Asiatic Jomnah 
•\ol XV , 80 , aKo, Xaii.ifx\c of Captain Huh liinson, of tlie 31st, ibid vol 
XVI ,118 A nairatue of the action is guen in immitc det.ul, and evcejit 
^Mth some questionable exlnbitnais ol pciMinal i oinplacency, with c\eiy ap- 
peal ance ot accuiacv, by 51 de \V alien, who was personally engaged in it as 
a lieutenant of the S'jth Accoiding to him, the tailuic was in a gicat dcgice 
owing to tlic injudicious jirecipitancy of the ihigadiei, who ordeicd the attack 
to be made liefore the position had been sufficiently reconnoiticd, and in oppo- 
sition to the advice of the Commandci of the advance, and ot Colonel Mill , and 
partly to the misconduct of the bipahis ol the 9th legiment ‘ L’Inde Anglaise * 
His estimate of the military character of the Sipalus, howevei , is extiavagantly 
unjust, and his exemphhcation of their intcnority to Europeans, absuidly 
misinformed After giving an exaggerated account of the part taken by the 
native troops in the discontents of their officeis during the administration of 
Sir G Barlow, he concludes — “Lcs quaiantc mille Cipayes, n unis pai 
masses, viment se biiser contre les cinque nulle 1 urop^ens dispersed. Aprds 
quelquea combats qui coutferent la vie h, un grand nombre d’mdigencs et a quel- 
ques offle lers Anglais quand un bataillon de Cipaycs en quan 6 eut etd sabrd par 
les dragons, deux ou trois autres extermmds pai les ddtachemens lojaux, tout 
dfit lentrer dans I’ordre ” “I acts,” he reinaiks, “aie stubborn things.” 
There is not a single fact in this illustration of the comparative merits of the 
European and Native soldiery — LTnde Anghuse, tom h. p 30 
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column proceeded along the road to Belaripett, and on the BOOK HI. 
3rd Apiil came m fiont of a strongly-stockaded post of chap.viii. 

the enemy. A party sent in advance to reconnoitre eftected 

the object ; but on its way back to camp was assailed from ^^31. 
the cover of the dense jungle on either side by a destiuc- 
tive fire, to which no letuin could be made, as the Coorgs 
effectually scieencd themselves behind the bushes and 
among the tiecs. A detachment sent to the relief of the 
reconnoitiing party letuined with it to the encampment, 
but not until many casualties had occurred, and the Sipahis 
had become dispiiited by experience of the disadvantages 
with which they would have to struggle in the lugged 
ascent and intiicatc thickets thiough which they would 
have to force their way, and the muideious bush-fighting 
of the Cooigs, to which they would be exposed with little 
chance of retaliation The coiiseipicnce w\is, the desertion 
of many of the native troops and ot‘ almost all the camp 
followers, and the piivation ot the means of cariying the 
baggage and stores of the detachment It was therefore 
thought advisable to retire to Padampalli, whore supplies 
were expected. The foiward movement was resumed on 
the 5 th, and Colonel Jackson again encamped on the 
ground he had occupied on the 2nd, m ad\ ance of Komli, 
to which place, how^ever, he once more letiograded, Laving 
sufteied scveie loss from the perse veiiiig attacks of the 
enemy, and anticipating their closing upon his lear and 
cutting off his conmiunications.* Ko fuither attempt was 
made to enter Cooig ni this dncction. Neithei was any 
impiession made on the side of Wynad. On the contrary, 
the Coorgs assumed the offensive, and compelled Captain 
Mniclnn to fall back to the chief station, Manantodcly, to 
protect it against their attacks. Hostilities had in the 
meantime been brought to a conclusion by the occupation 
of the capital. 

The spiiit displayed by the inhabitants of Coorg in their 
resistance to a force which, from its numbers and discip- 
line might have been exx^ected at once to have over- 
whelmed an undisciplined and imperfectly armed handful 
of barbarians, and the success with which they rexielled 

* In this affair the loss was thirty-three killed, and forty-one ^vouncled, be- 
sides cam p-tollowers Arnyng«5t the formei as Ensign Johnstone, 51 st N I 
Despatches of Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, Koinli, 11th April —Monthly 
A. J. XV , 88. 
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BOOK III. the attacks of so many of the divisions, were highly credit- 
CHAp. VII able to their nationality, and might suggest a suspicion. 

that the Raja was less unpopular with his people than had 

1834. been rejiresented. Had he manifested the like courage^ or 
shewn any mihtary ability in availing himself of the 
natural defences of his countiy, the contest might have 
been more serious. The barriers on the east and west 
might have been found as impassable as those on the north ; 
and the mountains and the hills of Ooorg might have been 
defended until the unhealthiness of the advancing season 
had compelled the troops to quit the field, and atlorded 
the Raja a chance of obtaining more favourable terms. 
Vira Rajendra, however, was unequal to the crisis he had 
provoked , and the occupation of Madhukaira was imme- 
diately followed by the surrender of its prince. He gave 
himself up unconditionally on the evening of the 10th, to 
Colonel Lmdesay, and was detained a prisoner in his palace. 
He was aftcrwaids lemoved wntli liis family to Bangaloie, 
and finally to Benares The management of the piovinco 
was consigned to Lieutenant-Colonel Fiaser, as political 
agent, by whom the heads of the villages weic assembled 
at Madhukaira and consulted with respect to the future 
administration A considerable number of them expi essed 
a desire to be taken under the immediate authority of the 
Biitish Government ; and incompliance with their wishes, 
a pioclamation was promulgated, announcing the lesolu- 
tionof the Governor-General, that the teriitoiy heretofoio 
governed by Viia Rajendia Wudiyar should be tiansferred 
to the Company. The inhabitants were assured that they 
should not again bo subjected to native lulc — that their 
civil rights and religious usages should be respected — and 
that the greatest desire should invariably be shewn to 
augment their security, comfort, and happiness. How far 
these objects have been effected may admit of question ; 
but the province has remained at peace, and the Coorgs 
ha\e shewn no disposition to ro-asseit their indepen- 
dence. 

After the close of the Coorg campaign, the Governor- 
General proceeded from Bangalore to the Nilgiri lulls 
for the re-establishment of his health ; and while at Utta- 
kamund was joined by Sir Frederick Adams, the Governor 
of ]\Iadras, Colonel Morrison, appointed to the Supreme 
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Council, and Mr. Macaulay, who had been nominated BOOK III. 
fourth or legislative member of Council, under the ai range- chap. \ ii 

ments adopted in England for the future Government of — 

Diitish India. To these we shall have occasion to recur : 
such of them as affected the organisation of the general 
admimstiation, the establishment of one Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, vested in the jierson of the Governor- 
General ; and the constitution of a new Presidency, that 
of Agra, weie announced to the j^oblic in a proclamation 
dated the 10th July The execution of the latter aiiange- 
moiit was suspended until the letiirn of Lord William 
Bentinck to Bengal, which took place at the end of the 
year. The other pioceedings of the Govcinor-Geiieral, at 
Uttakamuiid, weio chiefly diiectcd to the reduction of the 
expenses of the Bombay and Madras Piesidencies, which 
still continued to exceed their lesourccs. Authoritative 
promulgation was also given to those jiroMsions of the 
new Charter, which relieved Euroi')eans fiom the dis- 
abilities under V Inch their settlement had been hitheito 
impeded, and allowed them to acqmie a 2 )ropiictaiy light 
to landed propcity. A paitial relaxation of tlie pio- 
hibitoiy regulations had been pieviously effected by Ijord 
W. Bentinck , and they had been peimitted to hold lands 
on a proti acted lease Tliey weie now fieed fiom all 
mateiial rcstiaints , and the icsult has shown how little 
was ever to have been appiehendcd fiom the piivilege 
very few individualb have availed themselves of the pei- 
mission ; Europeans in India laiely possessing eitliei* the 
inclination to invest capital in landed propeity, or the 
oaiutal by which alone such jviopeity is to be acepnred. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Helatioiib vnth Native States, — Abandonment of Protective 
Policy, — System of N on-interference, — imrtial and mis- 
chievous Operation, — Interference authorised with Extra- 
Indian States, — Inconsistency — and Consequences, — 
King of Delhi sends an Agent to England , — dhe Gover- 
nor-General declines an Interview — Assassination of 
Air, Fraser, — Punishment of the Alurderers, — Affairs 
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of Oude. — Guarantee of the Person and Property of the 
Minister,-— continued in Office by the new King for a 
short time, — Dismissal and Demands against him , — 
allowed to retire to Cawnpore, — his Death. — Conduct 
of the King. — Appointment of Hakim Mehdi. — Salvr 
tary Reforms, — not considered sufficient. — King threat- 
ened with Deposal, — Resident not to interfere, — Solicita- 
tions of the Minister. — Progress of Reform. — Intrigues 
against Hakim Mehdi, — his Dismissal. — Conditional 
Instructions to assume the Government, — their Enforce- 
ment suspended — Death of the Nizam. — His Successor 
requires the Removal of the British Officers — Decline of 
the Country — Affairs of Palmer and Co. — Differences 
between the Directors and the Board of Control — Writ 
of Mandamus. — Bhopal — Disputes between the Begum 
and the young Nawab, — the latter set aside in favour 
of his Brother — The Begum unwilling to relinquish 
her Power — Nawab appeals to the Governor-General 
— has recourse to Arms, — final Success — States of 
Ghaffur Khan and Amir Khan — Visit of Amir Khan 
to the Camp of the Governor-General, at Ajmer — New 
Policy towards the States on the Indus. — Origin in Eng- 
land. — Commercial Treaties — Interview with Ranjit 
Sing — Unsuccessful Attempt of Shah Shuja to recover 
Kabul — Relations with the Mahrattas. — Nagpur pros- 
perous under British Management, — transferred to the 
Raja — Apa Saheh in Jodhpur — Relaxation of Control 
over the Gaekwar — Misgovernment of Syaji, — Quarrels 
with the Resident, — Districts sequestrated, — restored to 
him. — State of Indore. — Defects in the Character of 
Holkar , — his Death — Adoption of Martand Rao . — 
Government seized by Han Holkar, — acknowledged as 
Raja — Disputes at Gwalior. — Insurrection of the Sol- 
diery in favour of the Raja. — Baizi Bai obliged to retire 
from Gwalior — Settled in the Dekhin. — Result of British 
Policy. — Relations with the Rajput States. — Kota — 
Disputes between the Rao and the Raj Rana. — Final 
Partition. — Bundi Family- Dissensions. — Murder of 
the Minister. — Party from Jodhpur attacked. — Inter- 
ference of the Political Agent. — Decline of Udaypur 
upon withdrawal of Interference. — Outrages of the Minas 
(f Chappan cheeked, — Renewed Insurrection of the Gra- 
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sias^ — Exertions of the Superintendent^ — Order re- 
established. — Death of the Rana Bhim Sing, — succeeded 
by his Son. — Jodhpur. — Disputes between Man Sing 
and his Chiefs. — Management of M her war a — Chiefs 
invite Dhokal Sing, — his Drogress. — Raja alarmed — 

BntiJi Government interfeies, — cautious Character of 
Interference, — Mediation accepted — Secret Hostility of 
Man Sing, he favor is and shelters Marauders — Force 
collected agauibt Jodhpur — Man Sing alarmed , — 
submits to all Demands — Jay pur, — long and uneasy 
Intercourse — Injluence of Jota Ram and Rupd Bhan- 
darin — Dislihe by the Regent Ram of the Manager Bliyri 
Sal, — hia Removal ■ — Doubts of the Existence of the 
young Raja. — Reluin of Jota flam. — Sentiments of the 
Chiejs in favour of the Re gent- Mother. — Public Appeal - 
ance of the Raja — Unpopular Measures of Jota Ram — 

Discontent of the Chiefs — Inveterate Animosity of Jota 
Ram to Bhyri Sal, — Ejfoits against Jam, — frustratcel 
by Bntish Guarantee. — Death of the Dowager Rani — 

Forte sent into Shelhaivat. — Foits destroyed . — Raja 
p)iotests against the Expedition,— ~ his sudtlen Illness and 
Death. — Universal suspicion — Jiesignution of Jota Ram, 

— 'Und Removal of Rupd — Political Agent sent to Jay- 
pui — Bhyri Sal, Manager. — Attack on the Agent, and 
Murder of Mr Blale, — traced to Jota Rarn, — who is 
imprisoned for Life. — Martlerer's jruiushed — Council 
of Regency under general Conti ol of the Resident. — Fills 
of Non-Interference in regard to secondary Rajpvt 
State, — necessarily r esunied. — Sirodhi F rontier. — Ad- 
justment of disputes bitween Bhikaner, Jesselnier, and 
Bahawalpur. 

iiitercouiso maintained with the Native States in BOOK III 
alliance with the Biitish Government of India dining chap. viii. 

the pciiod under review, piesents an unfavourable pictuie 

of the icsultb of the policy puisued by the latter — the 1828-35. 
decline of that salutary influence which it had at fiist 
exeited for the mamtenanco of public tranquillity, and a 
tendency to a revival of those disorders which had occa- 
sioned so much misery and desolation m Central Hindustan. 

For a short interval after the close of the Find an cam- 
paign, the ascendancy acquired by the British power, and 
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BOOK III the subordination of several of the princes whom it had 
CHAP. VIII. seated on their thrones, and whom, in the immaturity of 
their years or their sovereignty, it was bound to protect, 
1828-35. neither excited any discontent among the native states 
nor disquieted the consciences of the authorities in Eng- 
land, usually haunted by the dread of extending the 
British territory beyond the limits which were set to it 
by the wisdom of Parliament. But with the consolidation 
of the supremacy, the apprehension of its visionary evils 
recurred ; and in a short time instructions were reiterated 
to the local governments to withdraw fi om all interference 
with the native i)i*inccs, beyond such as was indispensable 
for the realisation of the tributes they were bound by 
treaty to pay, or to prevent them from going to war with 
each other, and to leave them to the indej)endcnt and 
uncontrolled exercise of their power in the administration 
of their own afFaiis However mischievous the conse- 
quences, and although engendering within tlicir respective 
dominions tumult, anarchy, and civil war, non-mterfercnco 
was to be the rule of the policy which was to be followed 
by the Governor-Geneial. The interposition of the British 
Government was to be restiicted to the vindication of its 
own pecuniary claims , and the character of an importu- 
nate and self-interested creditor was to be substituted for 
that of a benevolent and powerful protector. These in- 
structions were promptly attended to, particulaily by 
Lord W. Bentmck, who entertained the like views of the 
exjiedience of abstaining from interference wuth native 
rule. It was found, however, to be extremely difficult to 
desist from intervention. The protection of the Biitish 
dominions fiom the contagion of contiguous disorder, the 
rescue of friendly piinces from the effects of their own 
misconduct, the imjiossibility of looking on unconcerned 
whilst a tiibutary or ally was hastening to destruction, 
and the necessary assertion of its own dignity and au- 
thority, compelled the reluctant Government of India to 
interpose frequently, both with council and with arms, 
and placed its conduct in constant contrast to its profes- 
sions. Inconsistency was therefore the mam chaiacter- 
istic of the proceedings of the Government of Bengal, in 
its transactions with the native principalities beyond its 
own borders ; and while it subjected them to perplexity 
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and embarrassment, it impaired the consideration and BOOK HI. 
weakened the reliance which they had hitherto entertained chap, viii 

on its purposes and its power. Nor was this inconsistency 

restricted to the local Government. While urging the 1^28-35. 
principle of non-interference as legarded the piinces of 
India, the authorities in England, induceel by considera- 
tions foreign to the interests of British India and originat- 
ing m the jealousies of European cabinets, impelled the 
Indian Government into a course of interference which it 
had hitherto carefully avoided, and opened sources of 
danger and disaster which its own prudence would have 
shunned. The same policy that was disposed to consign 
Malwa and Eajputana to the renewed hoirors of the pre- 
datory system, commanded the Governor-General to carry 
his negociations across the Indus, and to establish new 
relations with Sinde and Afghanistan. The inconsistency 
was severely punished ; but the results belong to a sub- 
sequent period. We have now only io notice the political 
relations that were maintained between the Native States 
of Upper India and the British Government, to the close 
of Lord W. Bentinck’s Administration. 

Upon adverting in the first place to the Mohammedan 
lioweis, we find that no change had been made in the 
position of the King of Delhi, who&o dibsati»faotion was 
still kept alive by the non-compliance of the Government 
with his application for an augmented stipendiary grant. 

Finding the Government immovable. His Majesty had 
appealed to the authorities in England, and had deputed 
the celebrated Kammohun Roy^ to advocate Ins cause. 

* nairmohuii Roy was a Brahman, of the most respectable or Kulm tribe of 
Bengal, and M as born in 1780, in the Piovmce of Burdwan His father and 
grandfather liad lield office uiidoi the Nawabs of Bengal , and in contempla- 
tion of a similar destination, Uammohiin Roy was early instructed in Persian 
and Arabic, and being of a contem])lativc and inquiring turn, was led by the 
study of the Koian to look with aveision cn the poh theism and idolatry of 
his countrymen do Ins Mohammedan studies, he added the acquirement of 
Sansciit and English , and as ho grew to manhood, he entered into the sorvico 
of the Government as awuitei in the office of the Collectoi of Kungpore, 
rising rapidly to the post of Dewuin, or Head Native Assistant and Treasurer. 

In attracting the esteem of his supeiioijAfr Digby, Ins familial intei course 
wnth that gentleman tontinncd him in Ins dist.iste foi the religion ot his fore- 
fatheis, and in Ins desiie to aw^aken hiscoiintiymen to a sense of the degrading 
chaiacterof their superstitious belief Uctiimg fiom public life at an early 
age, he settled in Calcutta in 1814, and employed himself iii endeavouring to 
dis'-ennnate the doctimes ot faith m one sole Supicmc Being dhc plan he 
adopted for this pin pose, in addition to Ins peisonal teaching, was the pub- 
lication of I'ortions ot the Vedas and of Vedanta tiacts in Sanscrit, Bengali, 
and English, in which the unity ot God was inculcated, and a spnitual form 
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BOOK III. As tills mission had not been communicated to the 
CHAP. VIII. Governor-General, and had been consequently unsanc- 
■ tioned, the character of Rammohun Roy, as the Agent 

1828-35. Qf King, was not recogm^d in England ; and his 
advocacy was unavailing. To mark the di&iileasure of the 
Goveinment, Loid William Bentinck, on his ai rival at 
Delhi, in his visit to the Ujiper Piovinces, declined the 
usual interchange of complimentary visits, and passed on 
towaids the mountains without holding an interview with 
the king. An addition to the pension was sanctioned by 
the Home authorities, on condition that the king should 
refrain from urging his pretensions to the levenue of the 
leserved districts, but as he hesitated to accede to the 
stipulation, the increased allowance was not granted 
At a subsequent date, the city of Delhi was the scone 
of an outrage of an unusual description, and of an act of 
retributive justice, unpi ecedented m the annals of British 
Indian judicature Ahmed Bakhsh Khan, the Nawab of 
Fiiozinir, of whom mention has been already made, was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Shams-ud-dm Khan, as Na- 
wab. The district of Loharu had been set a 2 )art as the 


of worship Mas enjoined, tlius entleavourinii^ to cstahhsli a Deistical iclipioii 
h} autlioiUits rtw a u-s \)y iiu iiinaus th< lusch os Sonu comcits 

weic made, cluttlv amonp: the opulent and educated classes of Calcutta , and 
an nn]mHc m as eii m Inch has conti ilmted inatei lally to their enh^^ditcnment 
1 alhuf^ in Mith Unitiman Chiistians, llamniohun Roj adopted in ^olnc dcf^icc 
then tenets, and m their defence (t in an unpiohtahk conti oveisy witli 

the Idissioiiaiies oi Sei<ui)j»oic, Mhich dn cited him fiom the moic nseful (ask 
of Hindu Ktorin lie did not, howevei, wholly abandon the cause, hut 
Mas nlM ays among the foiemobt m advocating meabuies toi the intellectual 
and moral advancement of Ins countijmcn, as Mas shewn m tlie zeal Milh 
Mhich he snppoited the abolition ot the rite ot Puttee J ntei taming a ‘Strong 
dc^iic to visit Furope, he lather ill-advisedly undertook the office ot agent of 
the king of Delhi, with Mhoinhe could lia\e had no syinjiathy, and Mhom 
interested motices alone could have tempted him to serve , and m that cajiacity 
lejiaired to 1 ngland, where he aimed m 1831 He Mas received Mith much 
consideration bv the Conit ol Directors, and by pci sons of lank and public 
importance, and attracted geneial admiration by the couiteousiiess ot Ins 
inainieis, the extent of his mfonnation, and the acuteness ot his undei- 
standing His paitial adoption of Unitarian doctiines led him into a close 
intimacy with persons of that persuasion, but he ne\ ei became a raembei of 
then church, and his mind retained to the last the coloiirmg Mith Minch it 
had been imbued by the Monotheism of the Koran His views of society also 
connected linn, at first, with the liberal party, and he manifested a warm 
luteiest m tlie question of Parliamentary reform , hut he lived long enough 
m England to detect the holloMiicss of party professions, and to legrct lus 
having been cheated into a belief of their sincerity Had he returned to 
Bengal, Ins country Mmuld have reaped tlie benefit of his larger experience 
and corrected impressions , but he vi as unfortunately attacked by a fev er 
Mhich proved fatal , and he died at Bristol, lu September 1833 — ‘Personal 
knowledge ’ 
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appanage of his two younger brothers ; and they sue- BOOK III. 
oeeded to its independent administration. The appor- chap. viii. 
tionment was disputed by the Nawab ; and as the district - — ' ■ 
appeared to be mismanaged, the Government resolved 1828-35. 
that It should be placed under the charge of Shams-ud- 
din , who was to allow his brothers a pension proportioned 
to the nett revenue of Loharu. This decision was objected 
to by Mr. Fraser, the Political Commissioner and Agent 
of the Governor-General at Delhi ; and the transfer was 
delayed for further consideration. The family dissensions 
had instilled feelings of inveterate animosity in both 
parties, but more especially in the Nawab, who considered 
that the justice of his claim had been sanctioned by the 
supreme authority, and was, therefore, no longer liable to 
be disputed Regarding Mr. Fraser as the sole obstacle 
to his being put in possession of the disputed lands, and 
listening only to his vindictive resentment, he employed 
an assassin to take away the life of the Commissioner. 

He had no difficulty in finding a willing instrument among 
his retainers , and by one of these, Mr. Fiaser, when 
returning on horseback to his residence from a visit to 
the city, was shot. The murderer at first effected his 
escape, but was eventually seized and subjected to trial 
before one of the judges of the Sudder Nizamat of Allah- 
abad, Mr. Colvin, who had been deputed to Delhi [to 
conduct the trial. The guilt of the assassin was fully 
proved, and he suffered the penalty of the law. The par- 
ticipation of the Nawab having been substantiated by the 
evidence against his emissary, Shams-ud-din was also 
brought to trial and convicted, and, notwithstanding his 
rank, hanged as a common malefactor. Although no doubt 
existed of the guilt of both of the culprits, the Moham- 
medan population of Delhi evinced a general sympathy 
for their fate, and regarded them with almost as profound 
a veneration as if they had fallen martyrs in the cause of 
their religion.^ 

During the life of Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, the heir apparent 
to the throne of Oude had been at violent feud with his 
father’s favourite minister Aga Mir, Moatcmed-ud-dowla^ 
and although the breach was apparently healed, and a 

I A pal ticular account of this transaction is Kivcn by I.ieut -Colonel Slee- 
man in his “ Kambles and R 'collections,” vol n p 209 

VOL. Ill S 
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BOOK HI reconciliation was effected before the demise of the king, 
CHAP. VIII. the latter fearing that, after his death, the minister would 

be the object of his successor’s persecution, contrived to 

1828-35. obtain the express guarantee of the British Government 
for the security of his person and property ; advancing, 
on this condition, a crore of rupees, as a loan to the 
Company in perpetuity , the interest, five per cent , being 
paid to different dependants of his Majesty, including 
Moatemed-ud-dowla, to whom about a half of the income 
was appropriated. The new monarch, Nasir-ud-din Ilyder, 
appealed at fust disposed to forget the animosity of the 
prince, and, retaining Moatemed-ud-dowla in office, tieated 
him with marked kindness and profuse liberality. As 
soon, however, as he was satisfied that the British Govern- 
ment would not 111 tci fere with his choice of a minister, 
and that ho might safely follow his own inclinations,^ he 
threw oft’ the mask — dismissed Moatemed-ud-dowla from 
his office, and demanded from him the repayment of the 
sums of which it was alleged he had dcfiaudcd the tiea- 
sury, and foi which his property was resiionsiblc. The 
Munster appealed to the British Government , and al- 
though it was resolved that ho should be made to account 
for the public money which had conic into his hands 
subsequently to the accession of Nasir-ud-din, before 
permission was granted him to withdraw into the Coni- 
liany’s teiiitories ; yet the immunity which had been 
guaranteed to him was to be maiiitaiiicd foi all the 
measuies of his administiation under the late king, whose 
confidence had never been withheld from him and whose 
concurrence in his proceedings had stamped them with the 
regal sanction As the object of the reigning soveieign 
was the entire ruin of the obnoxious minister, he 'w armly 
protested against this decision, and instituted a senes of 
vexatious proceedings to giatify his vindictive purposes. 
The project was steadily icsisted ; and after a piolongcd 
and tioublcsome discussion, and a most laboiious inves- 
tigation of all the pecuniary demands pieferred against 
the ex-imnistei, he was suffered to letire into the territo- 
ries of the Company ; being still held responsible for any 

' Ho lb •'aul to lia'se ascci tamed thi*! more partioulailv from a ])rn ite mter- 
Mcw Mitli Loid Combeimeic on liib visit to Lm know in 1828, on whu n oc casion 
the km^cw.ts iciy uigcnt that Aga 5Iir should be piivatiH anostedand shipi ed 
foi laigland. 
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claims which might finally be substantiated. A military BOOK Ul. 
escort was necessary to protect his person and family chap. yiii. 

against the vengeance of the king ; and under its protec- 

tion, m October, 1830, he quitted Lucknow and the hope 13:8-35. 
of restoration to power, for the humbler but safer enjoy- 
ments of private life at Cawnpore He did not long 
survive his downfall, dying at that station m May, 1832, 
evidently pining for the cares and excitement of office.* 

That he had been guilty of peculation and oi^prcssion to 
an enormous extent was undoubted ; and the British 
Government, fettered by the guarantee which it had in- 
judiciously given him, lendered itself liable to the chaigc 
of being accessory to a system of both public and piivate 
spoliation. It was not, however, to punish extortion or 
to ledress wrongs, that the king pin sued his mnnstei’s 
offences , it was merely to satiate peisonal haticd, which 
was to be appeased only by the destiuction and piobably 
the death of Moatomcd-ud-dovla The dismissal of the 
minister was fai fioni conducive to the improvement of 
the adiunnstration. The king declared it to bo Ins inten- 
tion to become his own minister , but. ignorant of affairs, 
and addicted to dissolute habits, the cifect of this deter- 
mination was to throw the power into the hands of 
disieputable and incompetent peison^, the associates of 
Ins dissipation, or ministers of Ins vices , and as venal as 
inefficient. Their unfitness for the duties entiustcd to 
them was so palpable and mischievous, that the Resident 
was instructed to decline any communication with tho 
king thiough their lustiumcntality, and to lefram fiom all 
intercouise until a lespectable and lesponsiblo minister 
should bo iionimated. After much hesitation, Nasir-ud- 
din recalled the minister whom his father had discaided 
m favour of Aga Mir, and invited Hakirn Mehdi Ali Khan 

1 An lutciestnif!; account of In^ la^it di}S is ccuen !>> Di Spiy, ^\ho ms foi 
some time Ins mcilic.il attendant — 3I<Hlein Indi i, i 240 J\Ia succecdc'd 

to the olhee ot inmi^tei eail) iii the of (diaiii-ud-din, .nid .ilthougli of 

humble orif^m was not un^^olthy ol hisclc\ation lie was a man of quick 
apiueheusion and acute intellect, and ovlnhited j?icat addiess W Inle nc\fi 
losinj^ siglit of his own inteicsts, he m. ntanied toi ii'a'u >cais the ascLiidaiKy 
o^el ins mtstei , and Ins niduence m the coml ot Lucknow lie lunfonnly 
opi» 0 'Cd the protects of icfoini t po'-cd b} tho Ihitisli (uncinnunt , jet 
inanatTcd to continue on f;ood ten .with its n i)itscntati\ o, and m general 
to make tlieni suhsciMOiit to Ins pill poses In the cominumcations iMth the 
Bntish (k)\ennncnt, 'Which boic cither his o^^n sij,matuic oi the kin-^’s, and 
Avhicli in cithei c isc ^^crc piohablj of his u ctalion, he ai>pc irs to gieat advan- 
tage, ard gencially h is the best of the aigumcnt 
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BOOK 111 to quit his asjdum at Furiakhabad, and resume the con- 
CHAP. VIII. duct of public affairs. The Resident, Mr. Maddock, opposed 

^ his elevation, under an impression that Hakim Mehdi 

1828-35. decidedly inimical to the British alliance , but the 
Government, anticipating impoitant benefits fioni his 
acknowledged abilities, concurred in his nomination.' His 
restoi ation to power was followed by measures of a bene- 
ficial tendency The finances were mijiroved, the expenses 
diminished, the corrupt piactices, which had diveited a 
laige portion of the public receipts into the hands of 
iiidiYidual couiticis, or the inmates of the Harem, were 
checked ; and the system of farming the revenue was 
exchanged, as oppoitunity offered, for direct collection by 
officeis appointed by the minister — an arrangement which 
had been \anily urged upon the two last piinces of Oude 
These lefoims were not, however, capable of immediate 
influence, noi could they be earned into effect without 
considerable opposition. The state of the kingdom was 
theieforo slowly ameliorated , and, according to the report 
of the Resident, it had reached so incurable a stage of 
decline, that nothing but the assumption of the adminis- 
tration for a season could preserve it from utter ruin.^ 
Although differ ing from Mr Maddock in Ins estimate of 
the charactei and intentions of the mimstci, the Gover- 
nor-General concuiied in his views of the necessity of 
interference, and, in Apiil, 1831, when at Lucknow, on 
Ins visit to the Upjier Provinces, the king was distinctly 
apprised by Loid W Bentinck, in a speech composed for 
tlie occasion and afterwards communicated in writing, 
that, unless his tciritoiies were governed upon other 
jirinciples than those lutheito followed, and the piospeiity 
of the people made the principal object of his administra- 
tion, the precedents afforded by the principalities of the 
Deklnii, the Carnatic and Taiijore, would be applied to 
the kingdom of Oude ; the entire management of the 
country would be vested in British functionaries ; and 
the sovereign would be transmuted into a pensioner of 
the State. These menaces stimulated the minister to 

’ Minute of Lord W Beiilmck on the Affairs of Oude — Eeport, Committee 
House of Commons, Political Appendix 

^ Memoiandum on Oude Attairs, by Mr. Maddock. Kepoit, Comm. House 
of Commons, Political Appendix, VI., No 28 
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more energetic efforts, and intimidated the king into a BOOK III. 
temporary acquiescence, but, after a while, the impression ch\p. vin. 
on the mind of the latter became less vivid, and the 
measures of Hakim Mchdi were obstructed by the same ^^28-35. 
sinister influence by which theyweie formerly impeded, 

In this difficulty, he applied to the Resident for counsel 
and suppoit, and the apj)lication Avas ostensibly repeated 
by the king. With admiiable inconsistenc}^, the Resident 
was restricted from compliance The principle of non- 
interference was pleaded as the ground of the refusal ; 
and the Cabinet of Lucknow, while made lesponsiblo to a 
foreign functionary for the conseipiences of its domestic 
policy, was forbidden to expect any assistance fiom him 
in averting their occuirence It was in vain that Hakim 
Mchdi a^ipcaled to the engagement entered into with Lord 
Wellesley, binding the British Government to affoidits 
counsel and advice; and argued that fiom the lecent 
language of the Governoi- General, it was to be concluded 
that the obligation was still m force It wms in vain, also, 
that he maintained that by holding back w^hen the Native 
Government was anxious to advance, the Biitish Govern- 
ment took upon itself the responsibility of continued 
maladministration, “for he,” obseived Hakim Mehdi, “wlio 
sees a blind man on the edge of a piecipice, and w^ill not 
put forth a hand to hold him back, is not innocent of his 
destruction.” The Govcrnor-Gcneial was not a man to 
be easily moved from a position he liad once taken up , 
and the princqde of non-interference for any fiiendly 
purpose, was rigoiously piohibited At the same time 
repoits most unfavourable to the condition of Oude, wore 
transmitted to the authorities at home , and they were 
recommended to adopt, eventually, one of three couises — 
to withdraw the subsidiary force and the Resident, and 
leave the country to the uncontrolled dominion of the 
Sovereign ; to impose upon the latter a minister, selected 
by the British Government, and appoint British Officers 
to superintend the conduct of the native functionaries, 
as had been done at Hyderabad ; or to take the entire 
government of the country, as at Nagpore. In the mean 
time, however, it was proposed to give the actual minister 
a fair trial ; as there was no doubt of his abilities, 
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BOOK III whatever might be entertained of his integrity or public 

CHAP. VIII. spirit.' 

Although recourse to such a violent mode of cure might 

1828-35. have been justified by the supposed extremity of the case ; 

yet, as we have alieady had occasion to observe, it may be 
questioned, if the case was as ho 2 )eless as had been lejire- 
sen ted The misrule of native jniiices was no novelty m 
the history of India * but the dejdorable accounts of its 
effects 111 Oude, seem to have been repeated without suffi- 
cient investigation That the Sovereign was dissipated 
and ^uodigal — that his favourites, whether in the interior 
of his jialace, or in his couit, were extravagant and cor- 
riqit — that the jiolicc was lax and inefficient — that the 
system of farming the revenues, and intrusting the 
farmeis with disci etional jiower, was jiregriant with gross 
abuses, and iiroductive of exaction and 02 i 2 >ief^sion — that 
the landliolders were driven by it to occasional lesistance, 
whicli the unaided force of the Goveimnent was unable 
to overcome — and that in many parts, particularly on the 
borders, bands of inaraudcis jilundered the iieaceable in- 
habitants both of Oude and the territoiies of the Com- 
jiany vitli im^iunity — all these things might be perfectly 
tiue but it did not, theiefoie, follow that the iieoidc at 
laige weic intoleiably biuthened, or that the country was 
in a state of iriemediable anarchy or incuiable decline. 
We have evidence to the contiaiy, and the frequent 
assertions of of ocular witnesses arc on recoid, that Oude 
was in as prosiierous a condition as the Company’s own 
jirovinces and that, whatever grievances the jieoplo 

• Minute of Loid W llentincK — Political Heconb, etc 

^ Bishop lleheijin 1824, \ol i .174, 40J, ui)eateUl\ expresses Ins sinprl'C 
at finchnj; the counti> s.o imuh better cultnated than lie had e\pectcd to find 
it, aftci the accounts of its inis-^o\ ciunicnt uith ■\\lnch he had been faTinh«ir 
Ten 3 e ns later, in 183.1, Mr Shoie lenuirks, “I have travelled over social 
parts of Oude, and can testitv, as tui a'. 1113 own obser\ation n ent, that it is 
fully enUnated accoi ding to the poxmlatioii BctvecTi Caniipoie and Luck- 
now, nuinbci s must daily pas'., silio can confiim or deny this statement. Let 
them doclaic if an) portion ot hind thcio lies vaste svliich is fit for cultiva- 
tion I haAe known many ofli( CIS Mho ha\e been stationed at Sitapoor, and 
have made excursions into the neighbouring parts , m ithout an exception, they 
desciibe the countiy as a garden In the number of catt’e, horses, and goods 
which thc) possess, and in the appearance of their houses and clothes, the 
people aie m no points worse t,ni many, better) off tlian our own subjects. 
The M'ealtli of Lucknow, not meiely of those in uutlioi it}', but the propei ty 
of the hankcis and shopkeepers is far supeiior to that of any city (Calcutta*’, 
perhajts, excepted) in the British dominions How can all this be the case, 
if the Goseriiment is notorious foi tyranny and opple^sIon — Notes on 
Indian Attairs, by the Hon 1 I Shore, 1 150. — There is much more to the 
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might endure, they considered them light in comparison BOOK HI. 
with the unrelenting pressure of the revenue system of chap. viii. 

their neighbours, or the wearisome and vexatious pro- 

cesses of their Courts of Justice. Certain it is, that the 1828*35, 
subjects of the King of Oude never shewed any disi)osition 
to seek a refuge from their miseries in the contiguous 
districts under Biitish rule, and that the tide of emigra- 
tion, so far as it influenced the undulation of the population 
was more inclined to set in an opposite direction At 
any rate, whatever might be the condition of the people, 
and however susceptible it might be of alleviation, there 
was no reason to believe that its improvement was alone 
to be seemed by their transfer to foreign domination. 

The Governor-General had the power by treaty, and the 
right, to dictate to the Government of Oude the couise to 
be followed. The right was not only recognised, but its 
exercise was requested ; and yet, with a strange and incon- 
gruous perversity, the interfeience was withheld, as if it 
had been the policy of the Biitish Government to cieatc, 
by non-interference for preservation, a ciisis which should 
warrant its interfering for the total subversion of the 
sovereignty. 

The consequences of refusing to suppoit the salutary 
reforms of Hakim Mehdi were soon appaient The nu- 
merous and influential enemies which they had engen- 
dered, recovered their uncontrolled ascendancy over the 
feeble mind of the King, and induced liim to withdiawhis 
confidence fiom his minister The lattei’, disdaining to 
conciliate the good will of the Begums and the Courtiers, 
provoked their enmity by the disre&iiectful terms m which 
he spoke of them, as much as by the economy in their 
expenditure, which he attempted to enforce ; and they 


same effect, is deservin'^ of attention On the other hand, Mr Haddock 
reports the countiy to he fast tailing into a state of luin and hankrujitcy, and 
desenhes in detail the extoiUon, coiiiiption, and insuboidination wliicJi the 
farming s) stem involves Hicse are, however, of a general natiiie, and ex- 
cept in the dinnmition of the revenue to two-thuds of its picceding amount, 
we have no positive indication of lesults He is obliged to admit tliat “ some 
parts of Oude are m a high and beautiful state of cultivation, v\hile otlieis are 
deserted and overgrown with jungle ” Lven his geneial denunciations are 
apparently not founded on personal knowledge, and are qualified as if based 
upon repot t No doubt there was gnev'ous misgovernmcnt, but it loses none 
of its intensity in the pictures ot offltial reprehension — Memorandum on 
OudoAffaiis — and Abstract View as gathered from Tersian Papers bj Mr. 
Maddock 
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BOOK 111. desisted not from their opposition until they had per- 
CHAP, viu. vailed upon the King to dismiss him. The Resident, 
■■ Major Low, endeavoured to dissuade the King from his 

1828-35. purpose, and accomplished a temporary restoration of 
Hakim Mehdi to favour. The lecouciliation was not of 
long continuance; the intrigues of his adversaries ulti- 
mately prevailed , and the minister was not only dis- 
missed from office, but was detained at Lucknow to an- 
swer numeious charges of fraud and peculation, which the 
instruments of his opponents were suborned to bung 
against him. As these were proved to be false and un- 
founded, the King was peisuaded by the British Resident 
to desist from his detention ; and Hakim Mehdi was 
allowed to return to the security and quiet of his former 
lesidence, at Furrakhabad ^ All hope of permanent im- 
provement departed with him. He was succeeded in 
office by Roshan-ud-dowla, a person of lespectability, but 
of little talent, and unused to business ; and the real 
authority devolved on the personal favouiites and asso- 
ciates of the king, who were lecommended to him chiefly 
by their subservience to his passions, and paiticipation in 
his excesses The impulse, however, which had been 
given by the menaces of the British Government and the 
coriesponding reforms of Hakim Mehdi was not wholly 
extinct , and although the character of Nasir-ud-dm 
became every day more and inoie an object of contempt, 
yet the general aspect of the aftairs of Oudo was such as 
to authoiise the Goveinor-Gencrcars refraining from acting 
upon instructions, received in the beginning of 1836, to 
assume the government of the country, if circumstances 
should render such a measure necessary. The Court of 
Oudo was apprised that such instructions had arrived; 
but that their execution was suspended, in the hope that 
the necessity of enforcing them might be obviated by the 
spontaneous adoption of the requisite reforms. The hope 
ha^ not been realised, nor has the penalty been inflicted. 
The kingdom of Oude remains under the direction of a 

* The rctirenicnt of Hakim Mehdi was follo\^ed by a circumstance charac- 
teristic of the progressive extension of European usages and notions, even 
among natives grown old in a lery dissimilar state of society. He published 
in a local newspaper, the Mofuss.il Akhbar, an appeal to the public m de- 
fence of his administration and a vindication of his integrity. The document 
IS curious, and is given in the Appendix V 
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government, of which it may be justly asserted that it is BOOK III. 
not worse than native rule in geneial , and that, while it chap. vm. 

is discredited by many great and inherent defects, it has - 

also its compensations, m its exemption from many of the 1828-35, 
evils which are equally inseparable from the sovereignty 
of strangers. 

The death of the Nizam, Sikander Jah, and the acces- 
sion of his eldest son, under the title of Naziin-ud-Dowla,, 
produced a mateiial change in the relations which had 
been latterly established with Hyderabad. One of the 
first measures of the new sovereign was to require the 
removal of the British officers who had been appointed to 
supei intend the asschsments, as he declared it to be his 
determination to manage his own affaiis , and, as the in- 
tciferonce to which he objected had occasioned both em- 
barrassment and a deficiency of revenue. Consistently 
with the principles now in favour with the Government of 
Bengal, Bbis determiuatiou was approved of, and the 
Nizam was informed that it was the wish of the Governor- 
General that he should consider himself entirely uncon- 
trolled in the choice of his ministers and the conduct of 
his internal administration , stipulating only that the 
engagements which had been conti acted under the sanc- 
tion of British officers should not be \iolated. To this a 
ready assent was promised , but the promise was little 
regal ded. Chandu Lai, from his expeiience and ability, 
was too ncccssaiy to be discarded , and the system of 
exaction and prodigality which he had countonaiiced 
underwent no mateiial modification The expenditure was a 
undiminislied, and the embarrassment of the finances un- 
relieved. The engagements with the villagers weie set 
aside, and lecourse was again had to the fairmng of the 
revenues, with its usual consequences of injustice and 
extortion — the multiplication of robbers and plunderers, 
and the resistance of the most turbulent of the Zemindars 
to the equitable demands of the state, requning for their 
suppression the employment of a military force In the 
course of a very few years, the country had lelaj^sed into 
the condition from which it had been endeavoured to 
raise it in the preceding reign ; and the Home authorities 
intimated a disposition to extend to Hyderabad the ap- 
propriative policy with which Oude had been menaced. 
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BOOK HI. It was not thought advisable, however, to resort to such 
CHAP. vm. an extremity, or to extend the scale of interference. 

The pecuniary dealings of the house of Palmer and 

1828-S5 Comiiany with the Government of the Nizam, which had 
excited so much interest during the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, continued for seveial years to occupy 
the attention of the authoiitics both m England and in 
India ; and in the former, led eventually to an unusual 
collision, and an appeal to the Courts of Justice. The 
oiunion given by the Twelve Judges that the limi- 
tation of the rate of interest jirescribed by Act of 
Parliament, did not apply to loans made to the sub- 
jects of Native independent princes by British sub- 
jects domiciliated and residing within their dominions, 
materially altered the position of the house, and autho- 
rized their claiming the full amount of both principal and 
interest due to them by native dcbtois ^ Their accounts 
with the Nizam had been closed by the acquittal of the 
demands against him by the money advanced to the 
minister, in redemption of the tribute of the Noithern 
Ciicars, payable to the Nizam , but there remained claims 
of large amount upon persons of rank and influence in the 
Court of Ilydeiabad, which the trustees of the late Arm 
were now at liberty to prosecute before the native tri- 
bunals The Resident was, howovei, still wholly piohi- 
bited fiom exercising m any vay his official influence, 
either for or against the prosecution of any claim which 
they might advance on individual subjects of the Nizam, 
and from being in any manner the channel of communica- 
tion between them and such individuals.^ A few years 
afterwards, a more lenient view of the case was taken up 
by the Court. Doubts were expressed, whether the rela- 
tion m which the trustees stood towaids the debtors of 
the firm had not been deteriorated by the use which had 
been made of the opinions originally expressed, and by the 
interdiction of the Resident from giving any facility to the 
recovery of claims at a higher rate of interest than twelve 
per cent per annum either retrospectively or prospec- 

1 The opinion was communicated by the Court to the Bengal Government 
in a letter, d ited 3rd August, 1825, and by the Go\einment to the Kesident 
at Hyderabad, 27th July, 1826 

2 Political Despatch, 12th March, 1828 
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lively, a prohibition made known to the Government of BOOK III. 
the Nizam, and consequently to the members of his chap. vm. 

family and court, who were debtors to the house, and who 

were likely to avail themselves of so palpable a plea for 
refusing to fulfil their hoyi6j fide obligations ^ In order to 
counteract such possible impressions, the members of the 
house were relieved from a preceding prohibition against a 
direct intercourse with the ministeis of the Nizam, and 
were allowed to have access to them A\ith the knowledge 
and sanction of the Resident. Sir William Rumbold was 
also permitted to return to Hj^derabad, to assist the 
trustees in winding up the affairs of the house, in which 
he had been a partner These arrangements were consi- 
dered successful, according to the official repoit of the 
Resident, whatever unfavourable impressions might have 
at fiist been jiroduced , as was evidenced by the lesult 
which had attended the proceedings of the tiustces, and 
the award to them of considerable sums of money through 
the instrumentality of the Courts of Justice in Hyder- 
abad, including interest at tlie late of twenty-four per 
cent, per annum. 

Notwithstanding the decisions of the Native Couits in 
their favour, the Trustees found that the sentences were 
but paitially enforced, the Couits of Justice being power- 
less against individuals connected with the minister or the 
Nizam This was particularly the case in regaid to JMunir- 
al-Mulk, the kinsman and nominal minister of the Nizam , 
against whom very large claims, aiisiiig chiefly out of the 
high rate of compound interest, had accumulated, and 
whose liquidation of them in full could not be expected, 
except through the influential interposition of the Biitish 
Resident with the Nizam. Tins intefcrence, however, the 
Government declined to sanction , and the only altci native 
adopted, was a reference to the Court of Diiectois, for 
their instructions as to whether any and what measures 
were to be adopted for the purpose of effecting a settle- 
ment of the claims in question.'-* In the meantime, the 

1 In a Icttci from Munlr-al-Mulk,onc of the principal debtors to the House, 
to Chandii Lai, he writes — “If the order prohibiting any money transactions 
■with them and the proclamation describing the claims as void liad not ariived, 
my debt to them would have been completely and fully paid , but liow could 
I, in defiance of the prohibition and of such a proclamation, pay them.” 

Papeis on the Wnt of Mandamus, p 42 

2 Political Lettei from Bengal, 8th July, 1831. 
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BOOK III. matter had been the subject of a difference of opinion 
CHAP. vm. between the Court and the Board of Control. A draft of 
a letter had been prepared by the former, under date, 23rd 
1828-35. July, 1830, disapproving of some of the measures of the 
Bengal Government in favour of Sir Wm. Rumbold. It 
was essentially altered by the Board , and a despatch was 
substituted, authorising the Resident’s suppoit of the 
claims of the firm. To this the Court, in their turn, de- 
cidedly objected. The receipt of the reference noticed 
above, as well as of other despatches connected with the 
same subject, furnishing an opportunity of re-considering 
the question, the Board withdrew their emendations, and 
directed the Couit to prepare a new draft in lieu of that 
formeily submitted, which should rejily to the several un- 
answered communications from Bengal. 

In compliance with this injunction, a letter was pre- 
pared on the 20th March, 1832, m which the Government 
of Bengal was authorised to expiess to the Nizam, through 
the Resident at Hyderabad, its wish that the claims upon 
Munir-al-Mulk should be settled by arbitration, upon prin- 
ciples, regarding the limitation of intoi est, formerly deter- 
mined, and upon a previously obtained assurance from the 
Nizam that he would enforce an equitable award. Tho 
constitution of the aibitration was to be left to the discre- 
tion of the local government This draft underwent the 
fate of its predesessor ; and in its place a despatch was 
written, in which it was stated, that the joint interposition 
of the Government of Bengal and the Nizam would be 
requisite to bung the matter in dispute to a final settle- 
ment, which should be effected either by aibitration (the 
umpire being nominated by the Governor-General), or by 
a commission to be equally appointed by the Supreme Go- 
vernment. The choice between the two arrangements was 
to be given to the Nizam ; but his prior engagement to 
carry the decision of either into effect was to be required, 
and the Resident was to be instructed to press upon his 
Highness, in terms of urgent recommendation, the justice 
and expediency of his resolving to enforce the final award. 
Some verbal alterations of the letter were subsequently 
made ; and it was added, that the interference was not to 
carried beyond sincere and urgent recommendation, which 
it would be perfectly competent to the Nizam to adopt or 
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reject ; and that the motive of the interference was the BOOK III. 
conviction that the home authorities had, however umn- chap viii. 

tentionally, arrested the earlier settlement of the claim of 

the house by the promulgation of an erroneous opinion. 1^28-35. 
This circumstance imposed an obligation to endeavour to 
repair to the parties, as far as possible, the injury inflicted 
on them ; and, in this attemf)t it was not too much to ask 
of the Nizam to giant that which witii strict propriety he 
was able to give, and without which every eftbrt would be 
unavailing — the advantage of liis co-operation The 
proposed despatch was decidedly objected to by the Court 
They maintained that they were not responsible for the 
erroiieousness of an opinion which had emanated from the 
high legal authoiities consulted , and if any detriment had 
at first accrued to the claims of the firm, this had been 
fully remedied by the publicity given to the difterent sen- 
timents of the judges, under which extensive claims had 
been actually realised. If the decrees of the native Com ts 
could not always be enforced, this was a state of things 
well known to the pat ties conceincd, and was in fact the 
only justification of the exorbitant rates of interest pre 
vailing, which were of couise intended to cover move than 
ordinary risk. To employ the authoiitative interference 
of the Ihitish Government m the realisation of the claims 
of its own subjects uiion the subjects of an independent 
prince and ally, was contiary to the principles of the Indian 
Government, and the piactico of all civilised states , and 
the use of strong urgent lecommendations, however quali- 
fied, was, with respect to the relations established with 
the Nizam, equivalent to imperative dictation. Such pro- 
tection, granted to Biitish subjects in their pecuniary 
dealingb with natives of rank, could only lead to the most 
mischievous results, such as had been fully experienced m 
regard to the Nawab of the Carnatic and the llaja of Tau- 
jore ; and, on these and other grounds, the Court suggest- 
ed to the Board the annulment of their alterations. As 
these objections were disregarded, they endeavoured to 
evade the Board’s corrections by denying its right to inter- 
fere ; the despatch relating neither to the military nor 
civil government, nor to the revenues of India, to which 
the controlling powers of the Board were alone aj^plicable. 
Considering it also to be inexpedient to interfere in any 
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BOOK III. way with the matter under consideration, they determined 
CHAP VI It. to rescind the resolution under which the original despatch 

was prepared, and to withdraw it altogether. Strong pro- 

1828-3c>. tests were recorded against a resolution which was so 
utterly inconsistent with the whole course of past pro- 
ceedings, and which attempted to avoid the honest expres- 
sion of opinions conscientiously and rationally enter- 
tained ; but the resolution was earned. It was, however, 
of little avail The Board had recourse to the pewer 
vested in them by law, and applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench for the issue of a writ of mandamus, compelling the 
Directors of the East India Company to transmit the de- 
spatch to India. The question was argued befoie the 
Couit at considerable length, and the writ was granted * 
The Court was, consequently, under the necessity of 
signing and forwarding the contested letter, as finally 
amended by the Boaid^ 

The objections taken by the Directors to the iiitcifer- 
ence sanctioned by the Board of Control, wore founded on 
just views of the evils which had been suffered ])y the 
natives of India from pecuniary dealings with Eiiiopeans, 
suppoitcd by the iriesistiblc inlluenco of the local govern- 
ments, and were, consistently with the sentiments which 
they had all along cxx>iessed, unfavouiable to the particular 
transactions at Ilydeiabad But in their anxiety to maik 
their disapprobation of the proceedings, and to discaul the 
imputation of sanctioning an undue influence over the 
pecuniary inteicsts of the Ni/am, they had undoubtedly 
in their dissemination of the doctrine of the illegal rate of 
interest beyond twelve per cent per annum, prejudiced the 
claims of the house upon their piivato debtors, and ren- 
dered it difficult for them to lecover sums of money, their 
light to which, whatever their character or origin, would 
not have been disputed, or in native estimation legarded 
as founded on extol tion, unless the notion of injustice and 

• 20th January, 18.13 Papcjs.pp 08, 107, 11 1 

^ A stioiifi protest a<?aiiist the dcspatcli ^\us sidled by ten of the niembcis 
of the Couit, 'ii^iiinj; that the })iopo>ed iiitciteienco was contiaiy to the faith 
of ticities — the piaetitc ot the Couit — ot lornioi Governments of Uengal, 
tlic substantial justice of the case, und the light use which slioukl be matlo 
of the jiast t\pL lienee of the House Ihe piotest leant moie to the wliole 
question than the paiticular despatch, tlic inteifcience letoiinnended hy 
w Inch gi ew out of that pi ev lously e\ci t ised the mistake w as in the sanctum 
orminally given to tlie pLCunidiy dealings ot the House with the mimstei of 
the Ni7.un Ihotcst and Appendix, Mandamus Papeis, p 123 
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illegality had been suggested to them by the declaration of BOOK III. 
the British Government. This opinion unquestionably chap. vm. 

contributed to delay the settlement of some of the most 

important claims of the house ; and the delay must have 1828-31. 
been prejudicial to their interests. Some compensation 
for tins injury, it was therefore not unreasonable to bestow ; 
and the influence of the Resident judiciously exeicised, to 
prevail upon the Nizam to enforce the judicial decrees of 
his own Courts, was not open to any very seiious objection. 

The interposition was not exercised to any very great ad- 
vantage. Mumr-al-Mulk had consented to a compromise 
of Ins debts, when tlio arrangement was interrupted by 
his death. The appointment of arbitiators to cftcct an 
adjustment with his son and successor was sanctioned by 
the Nizam ; but the claims of the house weie still unset- 
tled at tlie termination of the period under leview ^ 

Of the other and minor Mohammedan principalities^ 

Bhopal, became the scone of domestic dissensions which 
led to a change of the arrangements that had been estab- 
lished for its government after the reduction of the Mah- 
ratta power, by which the widow of Nazir Mohammed had 
];ccn placed at the head of affairs, until the majoiity of 
the young Nawab, Munir ]\[ohammed, the son of Amir 
Mohammed, the affianced husband of the daughter of the 
last prince As he grew up to manhood, Munir Mohammed 
claimed a substantive share in the administration , but 
the Begum lefused to relinquish any portion of her au- 
thority, and, asseiting that the Nawab was equally incom- 
petent as a ruler and a husband, cancelled the intended 
nuptials, and after a sharp sliuggle, compelled him to 
lelinquishhis jiietenbioiis in favour of his youngei bi other 
Jehangir Mohammed. The Govcinmcnt of Bengal le- 
fi allied from taking any pait in the contest. The chiefs 
geneially sided with the Begum, as Munir Mohammed was 
a young man of dissolute habits and disreputable charac 
ter, while the Begum was a woman of spiiit and ability^ 
and competent to exercise the power which she was deter- 
mined to retain asking as she w^as able With this feeling) 
she delayed the solemnisation of the maiiiago of her 

1 Iho rincocdings of tlio Coiiit and of tlu Hoard, -with reg.ud to tlie Wiit 
of Maiidimus in the ca‘'C of Talinti and Co mcic ninted unde; a u&olution 
of UicCouitot Fiopnctoe — 20tli M uch, 18d3 
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BOOK III, daughter with Jehangir Mohammed, and withheld from 

CHAP. VIII. him, as she had done from his brother, all political power, 

after he had attained an age which entitled him to a voice 

1828-35. in the conduct of public affairs The young Nawab ap- 
pealed to the British Government for its interference, and 
having been deputed to meet the Governor-General on the 
latter’s visit to Saugar, in January, 1833, represented to 
Lord W. Bontinck, in a private interview, the expectations 
of himself and his friends to be placed in the immediate 
possession of the lights attached to the station to which 
he had been raised with the concurrence and sanction of 
the British Government. Considering, however, that Se- 
kander Begum enjoyed the popular support, the Governor- 
General declined interposition, beyond insisting that the 
marriage should take place at the period at which the Be- 
gum had engaged that it should bo solemnised, in compli- 
ance with the urgent recommendations of the British 
Agent and the representations of her own adherents It 
was accordingly celebrated in the beginning of 1835 , and, 
for a time, the domestic squabbles of this little court were 
appeased. Sekander Begum, however, was as little dis- 
posed as ever to lay aside her power; and finding the 
usual restraints of Asiatic manners embarrass her public 
proceedings, discarded them for manly habits, and held 
public levees, and walked and rode about without any 
attempt at concealment. This conduct impaired in some 
measure her popularity ; and her persevering exclusion of 
the young Nawab from any share in the administration 
again gave rise to disputes, which ended at last m a mutual 
a^ipeal to arms ; the British authorities being precluded by 
the policy of their government from maintaining the pub- 
lic tranquillity undisturbed The Nawab fled from Bhopal 
— levied troops, and obtained possession of several strong 
towns, including the fort of Ashta, which became his head 
quarters. The Begum sent her forces against him, and an 
action was fought, in which the leaders on both sides were 
slam, and the troops of the Nawab were defeated The 
victors laid siege to Ashta ; but the British Government 
was now satisfied of the mischievous consequences of its 
indifference, and offered its mediation, which was readily 
accepted Negociationswere concluded under the auspices 
of the Political Agent ; and tranquillity was restored. The 
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intentions of the original engagements were accomplished BOOK 111. 
The Begum was compelled to resign her sway, and accept chap. vm. 

the grant of an inferior but independent Jagir, and the — - 

Nawab was placed on the Musnud of Bhopal 1828 - j5. 

The two other Mohammedan States of Central India, 
which owed their origin to the decision of the British 
Government in favour of Ghaffur Khan and Amir Khan, 
require no particular notice. Upon the death of Ghaffur 
Khan, in 1827, disputes arose for the regency during the 
minority of his successor, between the Begum his mother, 
and the minister of her late husband ; but they wore pre- 
vented fiom coming to extremities by the timely inter- 
vention of the Resident at Indore The teriitoiies of 
Amir Khan remained in a peaceable and prospei ous con- 
dition until his death in 1838, when he was succeeded by 
Ills son Mohammed Khan. In 1832 Arnir Khan, in com- 
mon witli the other chiefs of Central India, visited the 
camp of the Governor-Geneial at Ajmere, and effaced all 
recollection of his political delinquencies and jnedatory 
practieCvS, by his fiank and soldicr-like deportment’, and 
the fulness and freshness of the anecdotes he narrated of 
the adventuies of his eaily life. 

With the admimstiation of Loid W Bcntinck, com- 
mences a new era in the politics of Biitish India with 
legard to the Mohammedan states upon the Indus, or be- 
yond its banks, with Bahawalpur, Sindh, and Afghanistan 
The chaiacter of the relations which weie established 
was piofessedly commercial , and the mam objects were 
declared to be the unobstructed navigation of the Indus, 
and the opening of a new and desii able channel for the 
access of British merchandise to the heart of Central 
Asia, through the Punjab and Kabul. Events, however, 
occuri ing at the moment, and still more those of subse- 
(i[uent years, have shown that the commercial advantages 
were of secondary consideration, and that otheis of a 
political complexion were the mam springs of this depar- 
ture fiorn the prudence which, since the time of the Earl 
of Mmto had actuated the Governments of India, who in 

1 It was on this occasion that he presented to Mr H. T Pnnsep, Secictary 
to Government in the Foreign Department, the memoir of Ins life, written 
from his dictation by his Munshi (as the soldier was no scholar) , of which, 

Mr Pnnsep has published a translation. It is a most valuable contnbution to 
the materials of Anglo-Indian history. 

VOL. III. 


T 
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BOOK HI. their relations with the bordering principalities, had been 

CHAP. VIII. contented to express the general subsistence of friendly 
'■ feelings, while steadily declining any more intimate inter- 
1828-35 course. Motives which had formerly dictated a different 
policy, were now again m operation, and, as m 1809 appre- 
hension of the designs of France had instigated the British 
Ministry to direct the attention of the Governor-General 
to the formation of alliances beyond the Indus, so, in 
1829, a panic fear of the projects of Russia, induced the 
Cabinet of St. James’s to instruct the authorities m 
India to establish a commanding influence upon that river, 
in order to counteract the consequences which might bo 
anticipated from the complete ]irostration of Persia and 
its subservience to the designs of Russia against the 
empire of Britain in the East Fi om these insti notions 
originated a policy hitherto repudiated by the wisdom of 
the Indian Governments, as foreign to the interests of 
India, and only calculated to involve them in embaiiass- 
ment and discredit Events belonging to a subsequent 
period demonstrated the justice of these views , and a 
ruinous expenditure and ineffable disgrace were the 
penalty of uncalled-for interference with the affaiis of 
Afghanistan. 

Consistently with the avowed objects of the British 
Government, negociations weie conducted with the 
different princes ruling on either bank of the Indus for 
the free transit of vessels laden with European goods , 
and, after some hesitation, in which the Amirs of Sindh 
manifested extreme repugnance to open their teiiitories 
to European adventure, and an instinctive dread of the 
result of a more intimate connection with the Indian 
Government, which was justified by events, treaties were 
concluded with the Government of Hyderabad in Sindh, 
by which it was stipulated that perpetual friendship should 
subsist between the contracting parties ; and that they 
should never look with a covetous eye on the possessions 
of each other that a free passage along the Indus should 
be granted to the merchants and traders of India ; that 
fixed, proper, and moderate duties only should be imposed, 
and no vexatious delays at the Custom stations be per- 
mitted. By a supplementary treaty it was provided, that 
no duties should bo levied on the goods ; but a toll be 
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imposed on the boats carrying them, at a fixed sum per BOOK III. 
boat, whatever might be its tonnage Similar engage- chap. vm. 

ments were concluded with the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 

and with Ranjit Sing, for that portion of the river which 1^28-35. 
flowed through their territories, and for the rivers of the 
Punjab.* With Rtinjit Sing, it appeared to the British 
Ministry, to bo highly desiiable to form a still closer and 
more intimate connection , and with the pin pose of con- 
ciliating his good-will, a letter was addressed to him by 
the President of the Board of Control, Lord Ellenborough, 
in the name and by command of his Majesty William IV , 
forwarding for his acceptance several English horses of 
unusual size and statuie, for which it was known that the 
Raja entertained a childish piedilection. The letter and 
the horses were conveyed to Lahore by Lieutenant A. 

Burnes, and presented to Ranjit Sing in July, 1831 and 
m the following October an interview took place, at Rupar, 
on the Setlcj, between the Maharaja and the Govcinor- 
Geneial, intended to confirm the fiieiidly disjiosition of 
the wily ruler of the Punjab No object of a deeper 
import was avowed , and a week was spent m the inter- 
change of personal civilities and displays of the military 
equipments and discipline of the Sikh and British troops, 
who constituted the respective escoits of the Governor- 
General and the Maharaja** That subjects of more im- 
portance were discussed, was manifested by the result , 
and the foundation was then laid of the alliance which 
was afterwards formed against the ruler of the Afghans 
A more immediate though unacknowledged consequence, 
was the assistance afforded by the Sikh ruler to the ex- 
king of Kabul, Shah Shuja, who had been expatiiated for 
moie than twenty years , and had been indebted for his 
support, during the greater portion of thac interval, to 

' See Treaties with the Oovernment of Ilydeiahid in Sindh, Apiil 1832 
and December, 1834 With Maharaja Raioit Sing, December, 18J2 and 
January 1835 , and with the Nawab of Bahawalpur, Febiu-iry 1833 and 
February 1835 — Treaties printed for the House of Corninuns, 1 1th March, 

1839 

2 Narrative of a Voyage on the Indus, by Lieutenant Alex, Burnes, forming 
the third volume of his Travels into Bokhara 

3 The Governor- General on the occasion was attended, in addition to his 
usual body-guards, by two squadrons of His Majestj’s 16th Lancers, a troop 
of Horse Artilleiv, two Risalas of Skinners’ Horse, His idajest} ’s 3 1st loot, 
and 14th and 32nd Regiments, N I Ranjit Sing was escorted by ten tliousaiid 
of his best Hoise and six thousand trained lnfantr> — Prmsep’s Life of Runjit 
Sing, p IGl 
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BOOK HI, the generosity of the British Government — residing with 
CHAP. VIII. his family at the station of Ludiana That a negociation 

had been ojiened between the Shah and the Maharaja, 

1823-J5. Before tlie meeting of Riipar took place ; and that condi- 
tions had been proposed, and generally acceded to, was 
known to the Governor-General ; and Ranjit Sing would 
scarcely have entered into the project unless he had felt 
secure of the acquiescence of the Ih’itish Government.^ 
Subsequently, indeed, compliance with the application of 
Shah Shuja for assistance was declined upon the principal 
of leligiously abstaining from intermeddling with the 
affairs of the neighbouring states. Matters were not yet 
mature for a lupture with Dost Mohammed, although his 
intercom so with Pcisia and the designs of Abbas Mirza 
the Prince of Persia, upon Ilei at, instigated and suppoitcd, 
it was suspected, by the Russians for their own puriioses, 
were jealously watched agreeably to the insti notions fiom 
England, and the recovery by Shah Shiija of the tin one 
of Kabul was coiitcmi>lated as an additional secuiity 
against the nearer approach of the Russian aims to the 
frontin’ of India. 

Sha i Shiija made Ins first move from Ludiana, m 
Janiiaiy, 1833, with a few hundred followers , but by the 
time he arrived at Shikarporc, he had collected thiity 
thousand The Amiis of Sindh, who had engaged to ])ro- 
mote his cause, at first leccived him amicably and sup 2 )hcd 
him with pecuniary assistance , but finding that he was 
111 no haste to leave their country, and that he demanded 
still more considerable succours, they determined to 
compel his dcpaiture, and marched with a body of troops 
against him. An action was fought near Ron, in January, 
1834, between the Shah’s force and that of the Amirs, in 
which the latter sustained a very severe defeat, losing 
many chiefs of note. The result of the encounter was 
the submission of the Amirs ; and, upon their consenting 
to pay an additional subsidy, and provide him with an 
auxiliary force, the Shah moved on to Kandahar. No op- 
position was offered to his advance ; and some ineffective 
attempts at resistance m the neighbourhood of Kandahar, 
were defeated without much difl&culty. The Sirdars of 

' The Treaty was not formally ratified until March, 1833, when the Shah 
was in Sindli, on his march towards Afghanistan 
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the Barakzye family, Kohan Dil Khan, Mihr Dil Kan, and BOOK III. 
Rehim Khan who jointly governed the district, were con- chap. vm. 

fined to the city, which the Shah was about to besiege, 

when the ariival of Dost Mohammed from Kabul, with a 1828-35, 
strong body of troops changed the aspect of affaiis. The 
king retired to Abbasabad, and was there attacked on the 
29th June, by the Kabul army. The brunt of the action 
was borne by two battalions of Hindustani tioops, who 
had been disciplined by a European of the name of 
Campbell, and who behaved with an intrepidity which at 
onetime affoided promise of success. The misconduct of 
Shah Shuja’s Afghan followers, and the treachery of some 
of his chiefs, frustrated their efiorts , and the coiisequenco 
was, his total defeat, the dispersion of his army, and the 
flight of the Shah with a slender escoit to the foit of 
Lash, wlieie he was shelteied by an Afghan chief. Having 
collected a small force, he then pioceeded to Fin rah, 
where he expected to be joined by iemforccment.b fiom 
Heiat, but being disappointed of their ariival, and 
thieatened by a paity of horse under lichirn Khan, he 
fled aci OSS the desert of Sistaii to Kelat, aftei enduiing 
seveie privations and losing many of his followers. 

Mehrab Khan, the Baluch chieftain of Kelat, gave him 
refuge, and icfused to sui lender him to llehim-Dil-Klian , 
but an agreement was concluded between them that the 
foiiner should withdraw his protection, and tlie latter 
desist from pursuit Shah Shuja, thus foiced to quit 
Kelat, rcpaiied to Sindh, wheie he was received, notwith- 
standing their late disagreement, by the Amirs with 
respect and hospitality After remaining a short tune at 
Hyderabad, the Shah returned by way of Jesselmeie to 
his former retreat at Ludiana.‘ A few years more witnessed 
lus second departure from that place, under auspices of 
more brilliant promise, but which, after ashoit interval 

^ Papers relative to the expedition of Shah-Shiija-uI Mulk into Aft'liani^tan 
m 1833-4, printed liy older of Parliament, 20tli Maicli, 1839 Mi Atkiii'^on, 
from materials furnished hy Shah Shuja himself, cnes an account of the 
expedition, differing in some lespect fioin the official accounts, especially in 
rega’d to the conduct of Mehrab khan, who is accused of ha\ing attcinjited 
to intercept the Shah’s flight, and inalve him piisoncr — Pxpcdition into 
Afghanistan, by J Atkinson, Esq , p 48 Mr Rfasson confirms the official 
testimony of Mehreb Khan’s hospitality to the Shah He ascribes the defeat 
at Kandahar to Shah Shuja's precipitancy and want of courage — Jouineys m 
Baluchistan, etc , by 0 Masson, Esq , in 2j9 
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BOOK HI, of uneasy triumph, were signally falsified by his disgrace 

OHAp VIII and death. 

— — From these trani^actions affecting the Mohammedan 

1828-35. princes, we now proceed to consider the state of the re- 
lations which subsisted with the several Mahratta chiefs, 
particularly with the Raja of Nagpore, the Gaekwar, 
Holkar and Sindhia. 

In the first of these principalities, the arrangements, 
which were rendered unavoidable by the minority of the 
Raja, and the incapacity or unfitness of the persons at 
first mtiusted with the direction of affairs, imposing the 
task of management upon the British functionaries, have 
been already adverted to. Under the judicious and 
active administration of Mr. Jenkins, Nagpore had made 
great advances in population and prosperity.^ Jiloderate 
assessments for definite periods had been framed with the 
coiicuricnce of the cultivators — arbitrary exactions had 
been prohibited, and the abuses of the native methods 
of collecting the revenue suppressed. The expendituio 
of the State had been contracted within the limits of 
its income, and the troops were obedient, and the people 
contented. The theoretical diead of interference which 
was ever present to the imagination of the Home autho- 
rities, rendered them legardless of its beneficial operation 
in the case of Nagpore ; and repeated orders insisted on 
the country’s being consigned to the misrule of a youth, 
who, although not deficient in ability, was of fiivolous 
tastes, and disinclined to serious business. His age, inex- 
perience, and pliability of disposition could not fail to 
throw him into the hands of interested and mischievous 
advisers, whose suggestions there was no person of suffi- 
cient influence or authority to correct or control, and 
all the evils of native mal-admimstration would be again 
inflicted on the country. Notwithstanding these obvious 
objections, the injunctions from home, being m harmony 

* In 1820, the population of the leservod districts was 2,214,000. In 1825, 
it was 2,471,000, being an inciease of 257 000 m five years The revenue of 
the eaiher date was thiit>-flve lakhs of rupees , the latei forty lakhs , although, 
in consequence of augmented cultivation, the price of gram hud greatly 
declined Wheat, which sold m 1820 for twenty rupees the khandi, sold for 
less than four in 1826. ^Notwithstanding this fall of price, the agiicultural 
peasantiy were in improved circumstances, and the increased revenue was 
levied without any difficulty — shewing that they were less heavily burthened 
than when large sums were exacted from them, which never found their way 
to the public treasury — Jenkm’s Reports on Nagpore, p 269. 
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with the policy of the local government, were implicitly BOOK HI, 
obeyed ; and it was determined to restore to the Raja, chap. vui. 

now in his nineteenth year, the uncontrolled management 

of Nagpore. It was in vain that the Resident advocated 1828-35. 
the gradual transfer of the ruling authority, and recom- 
mended a delay until the Raja should have attained a 
more mature age ; by which time the arrangements that 
had been found advantageous would have acquired con- 
sistency and permanence, and a sufficient balance would 
have accumulated in the treasury to enable the Raja to 
provide for the extra demands to which he would bo 
hable, without adding to the burthens of his people, and 
causing them to i elapse into the condition from which 
they had been so lecently extiicatcd The orders from 
home constituted the reply to these recommendations , 
and they were carried into eifect The Raja was installed 
as the active head of the administration. A Resident, 
with power to advise and control, was continued ; and 
some of the provinces were retained under his manage- 
ment*, of which, the surplus revenue was destined to 
provide for the chaige of the subsidiaiy force until other 
funds should be available A treaty was accordingly pre- 
pared ; in which it was stipulated, that the Raja should 
ever pay attention to the advice of the British Govern- 
ment, and adopt such ordinances and regulations as it 
should suggest for ensuring order, economy and integrity 
in the adjustment and collection of his revenues ; and 
that whenever a deterioration in the resources of the 
state and the condition of the people might be appre- 
hended, the British Government should be at liberty to 
bring under its own direct management any portion or 
the whole of the Raj. At a subsequent date, these stipu- 
lations were modified. The reserved districts were 
restored to the Raja ; and the regulation and disposal 
of his military force, with the exception of the subsidiary 
troops, left to his unfettered discretion — a piivilege for 
which he was to pay a tribute of eight lakhs of rupees 
a year, under the denomination of a subsidy. The article 
respecting the eventual assumption of the management 

> They were Deogerh above the ghats, Chanda, Chateesgerh, and part of 
the Wajn Ganga, yielding a net revenue of seventeen lakhs of rupees.— 

Treaties and Engagements with Native Powers, i 604 Calcutta, 1845 
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BOOK III. of the country was also modified ; and it was stipulated, 
CHAP. VIII. that, if gross and systematic oppression, anarchy and 

misrule, shouhl at any time prevail, seriously endangering 

1828-35. public tranquillity and jilacing in jeopardy the sta- 
bility of the resources whence the Raja discharged his 
obligations to the Company, the British Government 
reserved to itself the right of re-appomting its own 
officers to the management of such district or districts 
of the Nagpore territory, and for so long a period as it 
might deem necessary. The necessity has, fortunately 
or the Raja, never arisen , and the administration of 
Nagpore has been quietly, and not unsuccessfully, con- 
ducted by the native ministers, m friendly dependence 
upon the Rcc>ident 

The cx-Raja of Nagpore, Apa Salicb, had been tempted 
to quit his asylum m the mountains about the time of 
the agitation which prevailed in India at the close of the 
Burmese war, and, after vaiious adventures, took sanc- 
tuary 111 the temple of Maha IMandira, a celcbiated shiino 
in the territory of Jodhpur. The Raja was at fiist le- 
quired to secure the fugitive and deliver him to the 
British Agent at Ajmere ; but he declined compliance, 
pleading in excuse his inability to infringe upon the 
privileges of the temple, and his fear that ho should be 
for ever disgraced in the estimation of all Hindustan if 
ho weic to lefuse to an unfoitunate iirmce the lights of 
hosjutality The excuse was admitted, and the demand 
urged no further , but Man Sing was held responsible 
for the conduct of his guest, and expected to restiain 
him from any attempts to disturb the public tranquillity. 
Some obscure intrigues were set on foot by Apa Sahob 
with individuals of no note, who engaged to accomplish 
his 1 estoration to sovereignty ; but neither the persons 
nor the projects were of a character to endanger the 
security or excite the alarm of the government of Nag- 
pore. 

The proceedings of Syaji Rao Gackwar on his acession 
to the sovereignty of Guzerat, disappointed the expecta- 
tions which had been founded on his previous familiarity 
with public business, and his cordial co-operation with 
the British Resident during the reign of his imbecile 
predecessor. Relying upon his favorable disposition and 
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matured experience, considerable latitude was granted to BOOK HI. 
liim m the management of his internal affaiis, subject to chap, vm. 

the general control of the Resident, and the observance 

ol all obligations guaranteed by the British Government, 1828-35. 
according to stipulations which we have already had occa- 
sion to describe. These engagements, into which Syaj'i 
had leadily entered, were soon disregarded , expenses 
weie incuired without the knowledge of the llesident, or 
in opposition to his judgment, and seiious defalcations 
took place in the revenue. The capitalists of Baroda, who 
had advanced large sums of money to the Gaekvvai, upon 
the guaiantee of the Butish Government, appealed to 
it foi interposition , and as its own ciedit, as well as that 
of the Gaekwar, was at stake, active and decided inter- 
feience became nccessaiy Aiiangements were in conse- 
quence conceited with the mimstei, Vital Rao Bhao, and 
concuiied in by his master, by Avhich extensive tracts 
weie let in farm to the leading bankers of Baroda, for a 
teini of seven yeais, upon conditions which protected the 
interests of the people, as well as of the cicditois of the 
state. The aiiangemcnt was concluded under Bhandaii, or 
guaiantee of the Company for its faithful execution 

These rneasuies had no sooner been adopted than they 
excited deep dissatisfaction in the mind of Syaji, who 
complained that the minister had saci diced his inteiosts 
to those of the British Government,' and that he had been 
unjustly depiived of that authority to manage Ins own 
aftairs with which ho had been deliberately invested by 
Mr. Elphinstonc. He also complained, and not wuthout 
some show of justice, of the many and vexatious encroach- 
ments on his authoiity and his rights, which arose fiorn 
the multiplication of the guaiantees granted by the Biitish 
Resident Oiiginally designed for the secuiity of the 
bankeis, whose assistance w^as indispensable for the sol- 
^ency of the state, the pimciple of the Bhandaii had 
undeigone a gradual and insensible extension to very 

‘ Vital Rao had been appointed sole mmi&tei m 1820, upon the dismissal of 
his former colleague m office, Dhakjt Dadaji, rcmo\cd for peculation, rather 
against the amsIi uf the Gaekwar, ho was desirous of ajipointing Sitarain, 
the minister who was deeply implicated m the muidcr of Gangadhar Sastn, 
and was therefore decidedly objected to by Mr hlphinstonc Vital Rao’a 
uommatiou w as acquiesced in as a matter of indifference — Minute of the 
Hon Mountstuart 1 Iphmstone, 3 May, li'20 — Repoit II. of Com., Political 
App \i. 23. 
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BOOK III. different purposes, and comprehended immunities and 
CMAP. viir. privileges, emoluments and pensions, and offices and lands 
— secured to different individuals for a longer or a shorter 

1828-35. period.^ It was true, that these grants had mostly origi- 
nated with the Gaekwar himself, and that it was the term 
of their duration only which was guaranteed ; but as this 
rendered revocation impossible without the Resident’s 
consent, it prevented the prince from following the bent 
of his own caprice, when disposed to resume the benefac- 
tions he had bestowed under a different state of feeling, 
and rendered the objects of his liberality independent of 
his change of sentiment A perpetual struggle took 
place, therefore, between the Prince and the Resident; the 
former attempting to set aside, the latter to uphold, the 
guarantee ; pending which the Gaekwar not unfrequently 
had recourse to violence, and, by seizing upon persons or 
sequestrating lands for the security of which the cha- 
racter of the British Government was pledged, justly 
incurred its displeasure 

The good effects of the financial arrangement which had 
been concluded were, in the first instance, frustrated by 
the occurrence of an almost universal drought, which 
rendered large remissions of the revenue unavoidable . but 
a more permanent source of disappointment originated in 
the conduct of Syaji himself, who, with a short-sighted- 
ness not uncommon among Asiatic princes, diverted the 
revenue from its application to jiublic expenditure, to 
accumulate it in his private treasury, regardless of the 
embarrassment of the finances, as long as he was possessed 
of individual wealth.* The reimbursement of the capitalsts 
who had advanced him loans, the charges of the force he 
was bound by treaty to maintain, the pay of his own civil 

* Between 1801 2 and 1827-8, no fewer than 119 Bhandari engas^cments 
had been sanctioned, of which fitty four were in force at the latter date , of 
these, twelve weie foi loans, twelve tor heieditary offices and emoluments, 
eight for pensions and grants of land, two foi peisonal protection, eight for 
conti acts, seven for dealings between the Gaekwar and his subjects, the rest 
miscellaneous. The office of Dewan was guaianteed to two tamiJies, as a 
perpetual hereditary duty , but as the representatives of both weie obnoxious 
to Syaji, he employed neither They leceived, nevertheless, the sinecure pay 
of minister amounting to about 1,34,000 rupees a year. 

2 In the course of fl\e years, from 1820-1 to 1825-6, above sixty lakhs of the 
the surplus revenue, appropnahle to the discliarge of the public debt, were 
lodged m Syaji’s own cofffers. Instead of the extinction of the debt, which 
was to have been effected m this period, it had rathei increased, amounting 
in 1827-8, to one crore and thii ty lakhs, although themterest had been reduced 
in 1822 irom ten to six per cent. 
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and military establishments, all fell into arrears ; and no BOOK III. 
prospect appeared of liquidating the debt, for the realiza- chap. viii. 
tion of which the Comj^any was surety. In fact, the — — 
Gaekwar was labouring to subvert the settlement, which 1828-35. 
had been made with the bankers for the farming of the 
revenues long before their lease expired, and to transfer 
the assignments, without their consent, to different indi- 
viduals who professed their readiness to advance money 
on more favouiable terms. The sinceiity of these offers 
was doubtful , and they could not be acceded to without 
the concurrence of the leaseholders, which not being 
accorded, the guarantee remained in force Attributing 
the disappointment of his schemes to the unfriendly 
disposition of the Resident, Mr Williams, the Gaekwar 
endeavoured to enter into a direct communication with 
the Governor of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm ; and sent an 
agent of his own to the Presidency, not only for that pur- 
pose, but to take advantage of the dissensions which were 
now life between the Supieme Court and the Government, 
and array the autliority of the former against the latter, 
in his favour The irregularity of these proceedings, the 
repeated violations of giiaiantecd rights and possessions ; 
the persevering efforts of Syaji to annul the septennial 
leases, and break his engagements with the bankers, who 
had contracted them upon the responsibility of the Biitish 
Government , his inattention to all the representations 
and remonstianccs of the Bombay Government , his in- 
veteiacy against the minister of Ins own election, because 
he enjoyed the confidence of the Resident, and his insulting 
treatment of the latter, at length exhausted the forbear- 
ance of the Government, and induced it to adojit vigorous 
measures for the enforcement of the engagements con- 
tracted by the Gaekwar, under its guarantee. It was 
resolved, accordingly, to assume the direct management 
of certain districts of the principality of Guzerat, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-seven lakhs, and to apply the 
surplus, rated at twenty-one lakhs, to the liquidation of 
the guaranteed debt ; after which, the districts were to 
be replaced under the Gaek war’s officers. A proclamation 
announcing the arrangement, was put forth, and possession 
was taken of the sequestrated territory by a military force : 
the general management was assigned to Vital Rao, who 
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BOOK HI. had been dismissed by Syaji from his office of minister. 

CHAP. VIII. A further sequesti ation was subsequently authorised, in 

Older to ensuie the maintenance ot the contingent horse, 

1828-35. -vvhicli the Gaekwar was bound by treaty to keep up for the 
service of the British Government. These measures widened 
the breach between the two Governments ; and as the pre- 
sence of the British Resident at Baroda only served to aug- 
ment the irritation of Syaji, it was determined to withdraw 
that officer, and place the intercom se with Guzerat, under 
the charge of a Political Commissioner, who should hold 
his lesidence at Ahmedabad. ‘ This, however, was only a 
temporary arrangement; and after a short time it was 
found expedient to re-establish the Residency. In the 
interval, a plan was concerted in Hyaji’s own family, and 
by the most respectable membeis of his Couit, to lemove 
fiom his councils the persons to whose advice they attri- 
buted the danger ous career m which he had engaged. 
The pioject was unfortunately betiayed to him , and the 
chief individuals accused of being conceined in it were 
apprehended and put to death, without any investigation, 
and 111 the most cruel manner. ^ 

The different policy which influenced the British Go- 
vernment of India, after Lord William Bentmek’s accession 
to power, disposed it to overlook the refiactoiy proceedings 
of the Gaekwar, m the hope of getting quit of the system 
of guarantee, and thus i ^moving the principal cause of 
disagiecment In 1832 the Earl of Clare, then Governor 
of Bombay, after a meeting with the Governor-Geneial, at 
Ajmere, visited Baioda on his return, and m commiiriica- 
tion With the Gaekwar and the piincipal bankers of the 
capital, concluded arrangements, which were highly satis- 
factory to Syaji, and which it was hojied would jnit an end 
to the differences that had hitherto prevailed. The 
bankers were induced to accede to the Gaek war’s pro- 
posals for the discharge of his debts, and to release the 
Biitish Government from any other guaiantee than that 
of personal immunity. A sum of money was deposited, 
by Syaji, m the treasury of Bombay, as a security for the 

* Minute of Sir Jolin M.ilcolm, 30th Kov 1S30, review of tlic alfaiis of 
Gu/erat Hepoi t Comtn II of Com Political Appen VI No 25 

Ganpat Kao was beaten to death with clubs, a Brahman, a Bhora mei- 
ch-int of i^reat wealth, and two others implicated in the plot, were built up in 
cells and left to perish Or. Documents. 
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pay of the contingent force ; and upon these arrangements BOOK Iir 
being carried into efiect, the sequestrated districts were chap viii 
restored to him. ^ 7 

The harmony which had thus been re-established with 
the Court of Baroda, was not long preserved There still 
remained obligations m favour of individuals, of which the 
British Covernment could not with any decency get quit, 
and which were sources of constant annoyance to the 
Gaekwar, although in some cases equally imperative on 
himself. Ho had promised to lespect them , but he had 
no sooner recovered possession of his countiy, than he 
either denied their validity, or violently infringed them 
He retained also, as his principal adviseis, persons notoii- 
ously hostile to the British connexion, and gave counte 
nance and protection to individuals who were charged with 
committing depredations on the maiitime trade, or on the 
border possessions of the subjects of the Conqiany The 
necessary consecpienccs were the discontiniianco of the 
system of forbeaiance, and rccuirence to the sequestration 
of valuable portions of the Baioda temtory These tians- 
actions belong, however, to a subsequent period 

As long as the youth of IMalhar Rao Holkar precluded 
him fiom exercising any influence over the Government 
of his countiy, the affairs of Indore continued to impiovo 
under the management of eflicicnt ministers, and the 
gcneial contiol of the Biitish Resident. With the advance 
of the Raja to manhood, the asjiect of affairs liecame le^s 
promising. Indolent and exti avagaiit, ho disjflaycd no 
aptitude for the duties of Ins station, but lent a leady ear 
to the mischievous counsels of unworthy favouiitcs, at 
whose suggestions the more prudent advice of his minis- 
ters was unheeded ; and their endeavours to restrain his 
prodigality were defeated. The ill-effects of his conduct 
were paitly obviated by the aid of his adoptive mother, 
who had the command of the accumulated treasure, which 
the })rovidence of the ministers had amassed , and, partly 
by the brief duration of his reign, which terminated 
before the defects of his character had time to be 
fully developed. lie died in October, 1833, at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

No event of any serious importance distuibed the tran- 
quillity of Indore, during the life of its Prince A feudatory 
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BOOK HI. of Udaypur, the Thakur of Bigu, possessed himself for a 
CHAP. VIII. season of the border district of Nandwai, and levied con- 

■ — tnbutions from the neighbourhood. He was exj^elled by 

1828«3r). Holkar’s troops, including the contingent under the com- 
mand of a British officer ; and the Rana of Udaypur, as 
responsible for the outrage committed by his dependant, 
was compelled by the interposition of the British authori- 
ties to pay a compensation for the injury and expense to 
which the territory of Indore had been subjected. 

Some disturbance and apprehension were excited in 
various parts of Malwa, contiguous to Holkar’s possessions, 
by the appearance of a Hindu fanatic, a Patel of a village 
in Sondwara, who passed himself oft’ for an incarnation of 
the Mahratta divinity, Kandi Rao, and pretended to have 
the power of miraculously cunng cholera, and other dan- 
gerous diseases Absurd as were his pretensions, he 
found abundance of adherents, and numbers both of horse 
and foot flocked to his standard Thus strengthened, he 
proceeded to levy contributions, both m kind and money, 
from the surrounding villages ; and raised considerable 
sums, which were devoted to the equipment of his fol- 
lowers The officers of Sindhia and Holkar were unable to 
make head against the fanatic ; and a strong party of the 
Mahidpore contingent, under Capt. McMahon, was de- 
tached against him The insurgents confiding in the 
superhuman character of their chief, and believing him to 
be invulnerable, boldly advanced to "attack the division, 
but were received by a steady fire, under which their 
leader fell ; thus undeceived, his adherents immediately 
broke and fled, and the disturbance was quelled with the 
same facility with which it had been excited. 

Malhar Rao dying childless, his widow, in concert with 
her mother-m-law, adopted a boy who was said to be a 
descendant of Tookaji Holkar At the time of his adop- 
tion, he was between three and four years of age, and was 
installed by the title of Martand Rao ; the administration 
remaining in the hands of Madho Rao Funiavis, the 
minister of the late Raja, with the support, and under the 
guidance of Kesari Bai, the Ma-ji, or mother of Malhar Rao, 
The installation was attended by the British representa- 
tive, but no formal sanction was given to the adoption, as 
the succession was likely to be disputed. The British 
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Government thus leaving to a probable conflict the deci- BOOK III. 
Sion of a question, which the slightest intimation of its chap. vm. 
will would at once have set at rest, either by sanctioning — ■ — 
the elevation of Martand Kao, or by acknowledging the pre- 1828-35. 
ferablc validity of the claim of his competitor Han Holkar, 
the son of Itoji, the elder brother of Jeswant Kao, who had 
been held in conhnement at Maheswara, during the pre- 
ceding reign. ‘ 

Although having good cause to apprehend the conse- 
quences of the liberation of Han Holkar, the authorities 
at Indore appear to have taken no precaution against such 
an event, and he was very soon released from confinement 
by a body of Bhils and Mewatis, and partisans from the 
neighbouring Mahratta distiicts. The fort and town of 
Maheswar fell at once into his hands. As the Biitish 
Kesideiit refused to give any support to the infant Kaja, 
the Bais felt their inability to oppose Han Holkar, and sent 
a message, acquiescing m his elevation, and inviting him 
to Indore, Notwithstanding this recognition of Ins claims, 
he hesitated to leave Maheswara until he obtained the 
additional security of a British escort , and with some 
degree of inconsistency, but under a feeling that the 
presence of a new Kaja was necessaiy at Indore, to arrest 
the signs of popular commotion which were beginning to 
appear, the Kesident directed a detachment of the 5th 
Local Horse, and a British officer, to conduct the Kaja to 
the city. Han Holkar made his entry into Indore in 
March, 1834, and was seated on the cushion of sovereignty 
in the following April, in the presence of the Kesident. 

A jKhelat was shortly after presented to him, on the part 
of the Governor-General. The child Martand Kao, was 
dismissed with his parents to his home in the Dekhin, 
where they were indebted for a maintenance to the inter- 
jiosition of the British Government. The character of the 
new Kaja was no better calculated than that of his prede- 
cessor to maintain the credit, or promote the prospects 
of the State. His minister, Kevaji Phansia, whom he 
called from the Dekhin to his councils, apparently because 
he had been in the service of Jeswant Kao Holkar some 
fifteen years before, was wholly unfit for the duties of his 

> He IS noticed by Malcolm, as having behaved with great gallantry at 
Mahidpur — Central India, i 319 
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BOOK III. office, and availed himself of Ins influence over the Raja 
CHAP. VIII. to apply the limited resources of the country to his own pri- 

vato emolument. Under his mismanagement the revenues 

1828-35. rapidly declined — the expenditure exceeded the receipts 
— the troops became mutinous for arrears of pay, and the 
people were oppressed and discontented A conspiracy 
against the Raja was organised, and had nearly succeeded, 
when the hesitation of the leaders caused its failure The 
Raja and his minister leaped no benefit fiom the lesson, 
and their mal-administration, unchecked by the inter- 
position of the British Government, produced its usual 
results — the necessity of that interference which it had 
been so much an object to avoid, in order to save the 
State of Indore from utter dissolution ‘ 

The States of Dhar and Dewas, bordering on the terri- 
tories of Indore, lemained faithful to their engagements 
with the Biitish authorities, and were, in geneial, ably 
and peaceably governed. The tranquillity of the former 
was disturbed towards the close of 1831, by a seiious 
incursion of the Bhils, subj’ect to the principality This 
was partly owing to the abolition of the British agency of 
Bhopawar, by the superintendence of which the Bhils 
were equally detericd fiom committing any outrage on 
the jicaccable cultivators, and piotectcd in the enjoyment 
of their acknowledged rights The removal of British 
superintendence was followed by a relaxed system of con- 
trol, and by iniquitous encioachments and exactions This 
vexatious conduct provoked the Bhils to relapse into their 
predatory habits ; and they assembled in arms and plun- 
dered the adjacent districts They were further excited to 
insubordination by the presence of an individual, Uchet 
Sing, who gave himself out to be the son of Murari Rao 
Powar, a former competitor for the principality, and the 
reputed grandson of Jeswant Rao Powar, who was killed at 
the battle of Panipet. Murari Rao had carried on a des- 
perate stiuggle for several years with the ruler of Dliar, in 
which he was foiled by the aid of Jeswant Rao Holkar : his 
chief adherents were the the Bhils, who transferred their 


* In 1837 8, the Raja was informed, that the British Government would con- 
sider it to be Its duty to assume the management of the country, unless. tlio 
Resident should report a material amelioiation, The intimation had tho 
desired effect, and important leforms were instituted. 
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afttachment to his son. Being unable to put a stop to the BOOK in.* 
insurrection, and anticipating the ruin of the country, the chap. vih. 

Government of Dhar earnestly solicited the interposition ^ 

of the British Qoveinment, and, after some hesitation it I828-f^5. 
was granted, on condition that an inquiiy should be insti- 
tuted into the causes of the disturbance, and that the 
measures thought necessary for its settlement should be 
complied with. To this the Raja was compelled to agree ; 
but the insurgents rejected the offered mediation, and 
troops were sent against them, under Captain Outram, by 
whose activity the Bhils were soon reduced to submission, 

Uchet Sing and his principal adheients came into camp 
on an assurance of safety, and a promise that their claims 
should be inquired into and equitably adjusted. Accoid- 
ingly, an agreement was concluded, by which Uchet Sing 
in consideration of a pension from the Dhar State, con- 
sented to relinquish his pretensions ; and the acts of ex- 
tortion and oppression of which the Bhils complained, 
were redressed. Shortly after tranquillity was restored 
the Raja died, and as he left no son, the widow, with the 
concurrence of the British Government, adopted a son, 
who succeeded by the title of Maha Rao Powar. 

The arrangements at Gwalior which ensued upon tlio 
death of Dowlat-Rao-Sindhia, involved abundantly the 
seeds of future dissension. Baiza Bai, forced very reluc- 
tantly to adopt a successor to her husband, clung tena- 
ciously to the notion that it was Sindhians intention that 
she should hold the regency during her natural life, and 
regarded with extreme jealousy the growing years and pie- 
tensions of the young Raja. As he was on the eve of 
adolescence when adopted, Janakaji soon came to think 
himself old enough to be let loose from the trammels of 
tutelage, and to be entitled to more than nominal au- 
thority ; and he did not want advisers to stimulate him to 
assert his claims. They were, in truth, recognized by the 
British Government, when it insisted upon the Bai’s con- 
sent to the Raja’s being provided with a separate seal, and 
refused to receive any official communication from tbe 
Court of Gwalior, which -was not authenticated by its 
impression. The Pai was under the necessity of comply- 
ing ; but she did not therefore forego her hope of being 
allowed to retain her power, if not in her own right, at 
VOL. IIL u 
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least, as Regent. She did not despair of setting Janakaji 
aside altogether, especially as the graud-daughter to whom 
he was affianced, had died, and her own daughter, Chimna 
Bai, was piegnant, affording a prospect of an heir to 
Sindliia, 111 a direct lino. Repeated applications were 
made by her to the British Government to favour her 
views, but they met with no encouragement: the adoption 
of a son, and his succession to the throne, having received 
the concurrence of all the chief members of the court of 
Gwalior and the principal peisons of the camp, not ex- 
cepting the nearest relatives of the Bai. 

The restraints imposed by the Bai upon the young 
Raja having become intolerable, he took an opportunity of 
escaping fiom the palace in which he was kept under 
strict supervision, and sought refuge with the Resident, 
asserting that he did not consider his life safe, from the 
insolence of his guards, and fiom the machmations of the 
Bai. With some difficulty, a reconciliation was effected ; 
but upon the visit to Lord W. Bentinck to Gwalior, both 
parties were earnest with him to sanction their respective 
pretensions. With that indecision which characterized 
the [)olicy of the Government in its relations with native 
states, no positive expression of its will or opinion was 
pronounced. The Governor-General recommended the 
young Raja to be satisfied with tlie position he occupied, 
in which he might regard himself as a fortunate peison, 
and for which he was indebted to Baiza Bai, to whom a 
feeling of gratitude should, therefore, render him sub- 
missive. If he awaited patiently the course of events, the 
Governor-General would recommend to the Bai not to 
supersede thfi Raja by any other adoption ; but if he 
i*aiscd disturbances, the consequences must fall upon him- 
self . the Biiti.^h Government would not interfere in his 
favour * The parties were, in short, to follow their own 
views — the Bai to keep her power as long as she was 
able — the Baja to wrest it from her if he could. The 
general purport of the recommendations was, however, 
rather favourable to the continuance of the Bai in au- 
thority ; and such was her impression.’'* The only result 

1 report of a conference between the Governor General and Janaku Kao 
S’lKlhia, at Gwalior —Asiatic Monthly Journal^ xiv 7 

2 The Bai, in her correspond! nee with the Governor General, alwaj s tin- 
heiji’atmgly as'crted that he hadconfiiiucd bei in the Uegency,and authorised 
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of the visit of the Governor-General was to render the BOOK Ilh 
breach more irreparable than ever. chap, tiii. 

At length, in the middle of 1833, the quarrel came to a 

crisis The cause of the Raja was embiaced by some of 
the disciplined battalions of the Gwalior state , and on 
the morning of the 10th of July, the palace was beset by a 
tuibulent soldiery, a portion of whom earned off the Kaja 
to the camp, and the rest, mounting guard upon the 
palace, threatened the adherents of the iiai with dostruc- 
tion. The Bai, alarmed for her personal safety, lied from 
the palace by a private door, and repaired on loot to the 
resid«*nce of her brother, Hindu Rao, where she requested 
the presence of the Resident. Agreeably to the pimciple 
of neutrality which had been enjoined, he declined to 
obey the summons ; and the Bai, having obtained the 
escort of a battalion of one of the brigades, of which the 
commandant Jose Sikander remained faithful, repaired by 
a circuitous route to the dwelling ot Mr. Cavendish. She 
was met ou the way by a strong paity of the Raja’s troops, 
under Gopal Bhao Sindhia, and a conflict might have 
ensued, unless it had been stopped by the Resident, who 
required both parties to suspend hostilities until he had 
communicated with the Raja. In consequence of hi.s 
representations, the Raja consented to peimit the Bai to 
retire unmolested from the Gwalior territory, and pro- 
mised to grant her a liberal annual income if she would 
reside peaceably within the dominions of the Companj 
To these conditions the Bai was prevailed upon to accede ; 
and she withdrew in the first instance to Dholpur, on the 
confines of Gwalior, the possesbion of the Raja ot Go. ud, 
whence she endeavoured to interest the BritiJsh Govern- 
ment in her restoration, and to excite a counter revolution 
in the Gwalior State, declaring that she was willing to 
cede the country entirely to the Company ; but that she 
was resolved never to submit to the usurpation of an 
ungrateful boy whom she had raised to power, and who 
was wholly incapable of exercising sovereign sway. The 


Tier to continue in Ihe management of the state “It is very extraorrlinary,” 
she remarks, •* that, while yoiu Lordship is my protector, ^uth injuries have 
l>een inflicted on me, a ciuumstance winch cannot but be considered a cause 
of shame to your-ielt ” The onl) answer she received w»i8 the lemark tliat 
no station in life was exempt from vic|ssitude8» and an exhortation to bear iier 
fate with lesignation, 
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BOOR III. Kaja was, however, acknowledged by the British Govern- 
on\F.vii). meiit ; and a letter from the Governor-General congratu- 

lated him on his accession — recommending him at the 

18/18 oo time to treat the Bai with consideration, restore to 

her ^\hafc she cLiimed as her private property, and set such 
of her adlierents as had been ai rested at liberty, with per- 
luis&ion to join their rnistiess The recommendations 
A\crc complied with. Chimna Bai, with her husband and 
daughter, and Hindu Rao, repaired to the camp of Baiza 
Bai ; and the whole party removed to Agia Chimna Bai, 
who by her amiable character had engaged general legard, 
died in gning biith to an infant, which did not survive 
its mother , and the hopes of a male heir in the direct 
liiKi weie extinguished The vicinity of Agra enabling 
the dispossessed princess to carry on secret intrigues at 
Gwalior, she was sometime afternaid obliged to cross 
tlic Jumna, and ictire to a greater distance. She lefused 
to move tarUicr than Furrukhabad, where she remained 
encamped, surrounded by a numeious body of armed fol- 
lowers, and importuning the Government for its inter- 
ference, as far as regarded her claims to a large amount of 
treasure to which her right was disputed: her application 
\^as complied with, and a liberal pension was ensured to 
her on condition of her abstaining from all intrigues 
against the Raja, and retiring to her Jagir in the South of 
India. With great reluctance, and after a long delay, 
Baiza Bai, finding that her followeis weie deserting her, 
and that there was no chance of i ecovermg her authority 
at Gwalior, acceded to the conditions pioposed, and re- 
paired to the Dekhin. She was a woman of high spirit, 
and respectable conduct, not destitute of ability to govern, 
but dhsposed to shew injudicious paitiality to her own 
kin, and greedy in accumulating private wealth at the 
e\.pciise of public establishments. She was violent in 
temper, but not cruel or vindictive, and during her admi- 
nistration the affaiis of Gwalior were conducted with as 
much efficiency as those of any other native principality. 
Tlie first years of her successor might have justified regret 
for her deposal, as they were a perpetual scene of turbu- 
lence and danger. The insubordination of the ill-trained 
and irregularly paid battalions, which constituted the 
chief military force of the state, displayed itself in re- 
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peated mutinie& and disturbances, not only fatal to internal ROOK 111. 
prosperity, but dangerous to the tianquilhty of tJae chai\ vm. 
neighbouring states , and they at last produced the catas- - 

tro^ihe, which Dowlat Rao liad iiredicted, — the viitual 
assumption of the civil and military administration of tlie 
Gwalior principality by the British Government * 

The relations with tlie Rajput states daring this period, 
presented the same tluctuating and contradictoiy ])olicy, 
arising from the same causes — the desire to withdraw 
from interference, and the impossibility of so doing con- 
sistently with the preservation of these states from the 
effects of their own misiule, and the evident obligation 
imposed upon the Biitish Govcinniont as the paramount 
power. The conflict between tliese opposing piinciples 
gave occasion to much temjiorary niischief, and most com- 
monly ended in an extent of interposition exceeding the 
limits which had been oiiginally proposed. 

After the death of Zahm Sing of Kota, he was succeeded, 
in his joint-adiniuistiation of the principality by his sou, 

Madho Sing , and although, dm mg the nfo of his father, 

Maha Rao Kishore Sing had regarded Inm with strong 
feelings of dislike, which there was little hope Ins own 
conduct would remove ; yet, by the prudent and judicious 
mediation of the Agent, Colonel Caulfield, and the modera- 
tion of the Raj Rana, the Rao and Ins ministerial co-equal 
continued on fiiondly terms, until the death of the former^ 
which took place m July, 1828 When on his death-bed^ 
he required the presence of the Agent, at that time, Lieu- 
tenant Hislop, and consigned to his care the honour of ins 
family and the safety of his nephew, R\iu Sing, whom he 
had adopted, and by whom he was succeeded. The young 
prince was taught to entertain less amicable feelings for 
the Raj Rana, and frequent dissensions prevailed between 
them. The administration of the Rana was unpopular, 
iErom the heavy taxes laid upon the people, in consequence 
of the embarrassment of the finances. Arrangements 
suggested by the Resident, relieved the latter, and tlie 
obnoxious exactions were taken off ; but no cordiality 
could be restoied between the sovereign-minister and his 
nominal master. The death of the former, m February^ 

^ See treaty with Jyaji RaoSiudhm, 13th Jammi v, 1844 — Papeis 
Gwalior, piinted bj order of Pailiament, March and Aj-r.l, 1844 
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BOOK III. 1833, removed one object of theRao’s discontent, but tho 
CHAP. vjii. same division of authority was perpetuated by the tieaty, 
and Madaii Sing the son of Madho Sing succeeded to the 
1828-S6. rjality of power attached to the dignity of Raj Rana. The 
youth and inexperience of Madan Sing rendered him the 
tool ot mischievous advisers, whose counsels widened the 
bleach with the Maha Rao ; while a paity against him was 
formed by his own followers, in oi der to place his uncle 
Goveulhan Das at the head of affairs. These iiitr.gues 
were baffled by him with the assistance of the Resident ; 
and he continued in possession of his obnoxious office. 
The impossibility of leconciling interests so reciprocally 
repulsive as those of the Raj Rana and Maha Rao impos- 
ed upon the Government, at a date somewhat posterior to 
that at which we have arrived, the adoption of the only 
moans of terminating the disagi eerneiit — the partition of 
the state between the two princes, in mutually independ- 
ent sovereignty. A thud of the territoi les was assigned 
to the Raj Rana, under the name of Jhalawar ; and the 
other two-thiids, constituting the principality of Kota, 
were placed under the undivided government of the Maha 
Rao ^ 

The affairs of Bundi, during the minority of the Raja, 
Ram Sing, continued under the arrangement of the Rani 
mother, whose object, and that of her cieatuies wuth whom 
the court was filled, was the exclusion of the Raja from 
the independent exercise of authoi ity as long as possible^ 
and the perpetuation ot the administration of the Ram 
In furtheiance of this project, she kept hei son in a state 
of ignoiance and vice, and encouraged him m all kinds of 
mischievous indulgence. Pait of her policy consisted in 
eatianging him from his wife, a daughter of Man Sing, the 
Raja ot Jodhpur; and peisuading him to treat his bride 
with coldness and neglect The Marwar princess, a lady 
of lofty pretensions on the scoie of birth, and arrived at 
yeais of matuiity, being ten years older than the Raja^ 
highly resented this treatment, and complained of the con- 
tumely she had experienced to her father, who warmly 
pressed the British Agent to interpose his influence to- 

^ The distintwas estimattd to yield a revenue of from twelve to fifteen 
Ulvhw (120,000/ to 1^/0,000/ ) a je.ii A third ot the tribute payable by Kota, 
01 S0,00U rupecH a year, was trausfericd to Jhalawar. These arrauKemente 
took place iix 1838 
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secure for her the consider ation to which she was entitled. BOOK Hi. 
As this was declined, the Raja of Jodhpur sent an envoy chap viii 

to Bundi to insist that Ins daughter should receive the 

treatment due to her superiority of rank and her nuptial 
rights, or that she should be allowed to retui n immediate- 
ly to Jodhpur. Some improvement followed the intima- 
tion, and the young Rani became pregnant , an event 
which aggravated the avcision and jealousy of the Queen 
mother, and instigated her to influence the Raja to a re- 
newal of his foi mer disregard of his wife. Her appeals to 
Man Sing were lepeated, and a deputation, attended by a 
sti'orig body of armed men was scut to demand the rctuin 
of the IVincess, and to escoi t her to her fathei’, who did 
not he.^'itate to express his apprehension that the lives of 
his daughter and her infant were insecuic tiorn the jirac- 
tices of the Dowager Ram. The party, thiee bundled 
stiong, encamped outside the walls of the city , but theie 
was also a consideiablc numbci of Marwaris in the town, 
forming the original suite of the princess One of the 
n wl)-anived paity piescnted (iimscK before the minister, 

Dova Kiishan Rao, in public durbar, under pietevt of 
being sent to learn when the deputation would be received , 
and, before an answei could be returned, ho drew his 
swonl and killed the minister. The a-^sassin \vas attacked 
and slam ; and the Raja oider’cd the chief of the deputa- 
tion to be seized ; but the execution of the order was 
delayed for the aiiival fiorn Kota of the Political Assist- 
ant, Mr. Tiovelyan, to whom information of the assassiiia 
tion had been quickly conveyed Tiic gates were clo.sed, 
by which the Marwaris on the outside were prevented 
from joining the party in the town, who had fortified 
themselves lu a house occupied by the principal servants 
of the young Rani By command of the Raja, who exhibit- 
ed unexpected fiimness and resolution, guns were brought 
to bear upon the mansion , and it was soon rendered un- 
tenable. The defenders retired to another, near the city 
wall, where they woio surrounded by the Raja’s troops. 

The persuasions and assiuances of Mr Tieveljan, who had 
reached Bundi, induced the body on the outside of the 
town to withdraw within the Kota frontier, and at his 
intercession the Rao peimitted the departuie of those who 
were m the city, with exception of three of their leaders 
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BOOK III. who were seized and put to death. The deputation rc- 

icHAP. viii. turned to Jodhpur, where the indignation of Man Sing 
was vehemently excited by the death and disgrace of his 
emissaries He denied having in any way authoiised the 
miirdei of the minister, and asserted that it was an act of 
private revenge, unconnected with any inimical feeling 
against him for the shaie that might bo imputed to his 
advice, in the indignities to which the piincess had been 
subjected. The membeis of the deputation declared also 
that they knew nothing of the assassin, and had gone to 
Bundi without any hostile design against the minister, and 
tliat they had desisted from forcing their way into the 
town and rescuing their countrymen, only under the im- 
pression that the Political Agent was responsible for their 
safety ‘ Great excitement prevailed Ihronghout Haiavati 
and Marwar. The universal feeling of the Rahtores was 
expressed by Man Sing, when he represented to the Politi- 
cal Agent at Ajmere, that life was burthensome to him ; 
that he and his tribe would be the laughing-stock of Hin- 
dustan ; they would every where be put to shame by the 
reproach that a Ilara had killed aRahtoie, and nothing 
had been done to wipe away the disgiace. Along and 
acrimonious discussion ensued ; but the firm intei position 
of the British authoiities compelled a sullen accpiiescence 
in the mutucd oblivion of injuries, and British ascendancy 
averted the breaking out of a war, which, m preceding 
jcars, would, m all probability, have spread bloodshed and 
desolation thioughout Rajputana The approach of the 
Governor-General confirmed the continuance of concord, 
and intimidated the Dowager Ram into a reconciliation 
with her daughter-iii-law, who was restored to the good 
graces of her husband, to whom she had in the meantime 
borne a son. The murder of the minister deprived the 
Raja of a valuable serv^ant, by whose good management 


' Notwithstanding their earnestly disclaiming the purpose of killing the 
minister, there was reason to suspect that it was one ot the pilncipal objects 
of the mission Bliubhut Smg, one of the leaders who had nccomi anied the 
party from Jodhpur, hut had joined that in the city, had openly avowed hi* 
intention , and he was supposed to have been the especial agent ot Man Sing, 
in tlie assassination It was also remai k ible, as Colonel Sutherland observes, 
that the news-writei ot the Political Agent at Jodhpur gave intimation of 
Man Sing’s intention to put the Bnndt minister to death, several days before 
the crime was yierpeti ated , and that the report was published in the Delhi 
native newspapeis without attracting any notice. — Sketches of Political 
Belations, 91, 
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the debts of the state had been cleared ofT, the revenues 
had been increased, and the prosperity of the country had 
been augmented ; but his example was not lost upon the 
Raja, and the condition of Bundi ls said to bear favourable 
testimony to the character of its ruler 

We have not had occa^-ion to advert in any detail to the 
affairs of the principal Rajput states since the close of the 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings, and our retro- 
spect of theielations maintained with them must there- 
fore comprehend the interval which had subsequently 
elapsed The prosperous condition of Udaypur, which 
had been the work in a great measure of the British Re- 
sident, speedily declined with his secession from the im- 
mediate direction of affairs, and the tiansfer to the Rana 
and his ministers, of that uncontrolled authority which it 
was their duty and privilege to cxcicinc. The Rana, pro- 
fuse in his expenditure and lavish in his libei.dity, was 
soon iiivoh ed in pecuniary embarrassments, and by im- 
providently alienating the revenues of the crown lands in 
grants to his favourites greatly impoveiished his resources 
Tho Thakuis, who had engaged to restore the lands they 
had usurped, leluctantly and imperfectly executed their 
engagements ; and tho want of means to maintain a re- 
spectable foico relieved them fiom my appioliension of 
compulsion The same want of a sufficient body of effect- 
ive troops emboldened the lawless tubes in Udaypur and 
on its confines to renew their depredations, and their 
ravages supplied the cultivators with a plea for the non- 
payment of the government revenues Fi oin these circum- 
stance'=<, the defalcation in the public finances became daily 
more consideiable, and the Rana was unable to pay the 
tribute which he was bound by tieaty to dischaige. The 
pecuniary interests of the Company being thus endanger- 
ed, resort was again had, in 1823, to moie decided inter- 
ference. In consequence of the interposition of the 
Resident, tho minister, Shco Ball, by whom the prodigal- 
ity of the Rana had been checked, and the demands on 
the chiefs resolutely urged, and who had therefore been 
displaced, was restored to power. The Kalsa lands were 
let out to farm : the collection of the customs was super- 
intended by officers appointed by tho Resident, and the 
personal expenses of the Rana were limited to a fixed sum. 
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BOOK HI. The same amount of control that had been at first exoi*^ 

CHAP. VIII. c sed by the Resident was again vested in him thiough the 
' uigency of the case, and at the desire of the Eana ; and 

1828-35. he became viitually the Prime Minister of Udaypur. 

Beneficial consequences resulted from the arrangement. 
In the course of two years, or m 1825, the revenues and 
expendituie were equalised, the debts of the Rana were 
liquidated, and the priears of the tribute dischaiged, 
although the improvement of the financial interests of the 
state was impeded by the disturbed condition of several 
of the hilly distiicts and the predatory practices ot their 
inhabitants, the Minas and Bhils, on the south and west of 
Mewar. 

The south-western portion of Udaypur, designated 
Chappan, formed an irregular squaie, of which the capital, 
the cantonment of Nirnucli, and the towns of Dungaipur 
and Peitabgerh, might be considei'ed as the angles It 
consisted chiefly ol a series of hills and forests, of which 
the most inaccessible portions wcie occupied by tribes of 
Minas , but the plains and more open parts were cultivated 
by other and more industiious races, and many tiacts 
were in a highly piosperous condition The forest tubes 
inhabited small villages on the skiits of the hills, each 
under its own head-man, and of which several constituted 
a Pal, also undei its elected chief The villages coveted a 
consideiable extent, as every house was detached, having 
round it a patch of ground sufiicient foi the supply of 
the moderate wants ot the mountaineers, whose principal 
food was the meal of Indian corn, and buttermilk, the 
ptoduce of their herds which found pasture iii the wilder-* 
ness A uumbei of Pals constituted a Jagir, the head of 
which was a Rajput , who, while piofessing fealty to the 
Rana, enjoyed little authority for good among the tribes, 
and letained his influence chiefly by being the secret 
abettor, and not unfiequeiitly the instigator of the depie- 
dations committed by his people, sharing m the plunder. 
These depredations weio earned, in 1823, to an alaim- 
ing extent ; and as the irregulars in the seivice of the 
R<ina were wholly unequal to check them, it was deter- 
mined to send a detachment of regular troops against the 
marauders. Lieut. Colonel Lumley, with two Regiments 
of N. I., a squadron of regular cavalry, and four ot Local 
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Horse, witli a train of artillery, accompanied by the BOOK 111. 
Resident, and a body of the Kana’s military, marched into chap. tii»- 

the hills The Minas made no attempt to oppose them . 

concealing their women, childien, cattle, in the 1828-85. 

recesses of the hills, and, abandoning the villages, they 
lurked in the surrounding thickets, cutting off stragglers, 
stealing or maiming the baggage cattle, and haiassing the 
line of march Cavahy could not reach them. The 
matchlocks of the irregulars were ineftectivc, and the 
musqiieis of the Sipahis were often fiuitlessly discharged 
against an object scarcely distinguishable from the bushes, 
amidst winch the Minas cowered. The chief weapon of 
the mountaineers was the bow and an ow, which they used 
with .singular force and piecision, and many of the men 
and horses received seiious and sometimes fatal wounds. 

It was evident that regulai military opeiations could be 
undoi taken with little prospect of success . and measures 
of conciliation weie tiled, which, combined with the 
destruction of a few villages, and the awe inspired by the 
presence of the Conipany’.s troops had the desired effect. 

The head-men ^eio induced to conic into camp, and 
engagements weie foimed with them personally to the 
exclusion of their nominal chiefs, whose Jagirs were 
resumed, and to whom lands weio given iii the plains as 
comiiensatiun. The villagers .subsciibed to conditions, by 
which they promised to pay through their Gomaitis, or 
head men, tl e stipulated proportion of the crop, and to 
give up their weajioiis, and admit the establishment of 
police stations among their hills, and to abstain from all 
acts of violence and plunder from putting their infants 
to death, and from killing cows In requital of which 
obligations they weie exempted from a number of vex- 
atious and oppressive demands formerly made by the 
Jagirdars Tlie regular troops were then withdrawn, and 
police-stations were established at convenient places. The 
Mmas appeal ed to be well satisfied with the change. As 
long as these stipulations weie enforced, a tolerable degree 
of quietness was preserved , but some of the sequestrated 
lands weie restored by the Rana’s officers to their former 
occupants Those who were still dispossessed recovered 
sufficient influence to excite the people to tumult and 
plunder. The example of the adjacent districts encou- 
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BOOK III. raged the repetition of disorder , and, although no for- 
cuAP. VIII. nially organised system of resistance was developed, yet 

Chappan continued for several years to he the scene 

paitial outbreaks and frequent acts of violence and 
rapine. 

A principal cauc^e of the difficulty of preserving subor> 
dination among the Minas of Ctiappan was the incessant 
state of disorder which prevailed throughout a similar 
tract of country, extending to the south and east of 
Udaypur fiom the confines of Dungarpur to the holders 
of Sirohi, tenanted, in great i>art, by Bhils, but numerously 
niteisperscd with the descendants of a mixed race sprung 
from Rajput fatheis and Bhil mothers. To this class, 
known heie collectivel3 as Giasias, the chiefs belonged; 
and their blended affinity with either class of the popula- 
tion secured them the fidelity and attachment of both. 
The Oiasias had pndjably occupied these tiacts onginally 
as feudatories of Mewar; but for many ycais they had 
yielded no seivicc wdiich was not compulsory, and the 
Eana of Udaypur had not, for a long period, been able to 
extract from them homage or revenue Conceiving, how- 
ever, that the Rana was entitled justly to both, and that 
the pecuniarj^ claims of the Biitish Govei nment, wdiich 
pressed heavily on his resources, icquired that he should 
be enabled to lealise what was duo to himself, it was 
deemed advisable to comply with his earnest solicitation, 
that the Resident would take upon himself the enforce- 
ment of his demands on the distiicts of the Grasia chiefs, 
and compel them to pay a tribute or a proportion of their 
crops to the public treasury. Advantage was taken of 
the presence of the regular troops employed in Chappan 
to intimidate the Grasia chiefs into acquiescence , and for 
a time it was successful. The chiefs, while asserting their 
claims to independence, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Rana ; agreed to pay him a small annual tribute ; to 
admit military stations within their boundaries ; and 
promised to abstain from all acts of violence and pillage. 
They declared, however, their inability to keep their 
people in order ; and threw the maintenance of tranquil- 
lity and security upon the Rana. As long as a regular 
force was on the spot, the Bhils and Qrasias, although 
occasionally harassing them and cutting off stragglers,, 
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refrained from any serious molestation of their neighbours BOOK HI. 
the peaceable R}ots or cultivatois of tlio lands, from chap. vin. 

inter-village feuds, and from depredations on tiavellers 

and traders. This source ot intimidation was not long 1828-35. 
held over them. In the beginning of 18ii7, instructions 
from the authorities in England forbade the employment 
of the Company’s troops for the purpose of pieserving 
order in the teiritoiies of allied princes; and agreeably 
to the oiders received fiorn home, the detachment which 
had been sent from Nimuch was recalled to cantonments. 

The peace of these wild districts was consequently left 
to the troops of the Rana stationed at the several Thanas, 
in very insufficient stiength, and comiiosed of men undis- 
ciplined, impel fectly armed, ill paid, and not iinfrequently 
cowardly or disaffected. Of such a force the Bhils stood 
in little fear ; and the Thanas wcie the objects of repeated 
and desperate attacks. They usually, however, maintained 
their ground , a result attributable solely to the untiring 
energy and skilful arrangements of a Biitish officer, Cap- 
tain Black, assistant to the Resident, to whose personal 
supermtendance, the management of these distiicts was 
entrusted. By the judicious manner in which the several 
posts were distiibuted, and by the confidence of the men 
in the vigilance and activity of their commandant, each 
station was assured of support in the moment of danger , 
and resolutely resisted its assailants until the expected 
reinforcements, which never failed, arrived. The character 
of his men, and the nature of the country, prevented 
Captain Black from following up Ins successes ; and ho 
was restricted by the inefficiency of his means, to a course 
of defensive operations against, not a mere desultory 
rising of barbarians banded together for plunder, but 
against an almost universal insurrection of the Bhils, in 
vindication of the claims of a chief whom they considered 
unjustly deprived of his rights ; and who, by his personal 
character and his connection with other Thakurs, exercised 
a very extensive influence over the wild tubes of the 
Grasia hills. 

At the time of eflecting settlements with the Grasia 
chiefs, one of tl eir number, the Rao of Jawas, was pre- 
vailed upon to place his Jagir entirely in the hands of the 
British Agent, and to be contented with a small portion 
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OOOK III. Ottly of his hereditary cbiefship. He not only acquiesced 
OHAP. vni in the arrangement, but submitted cheerfully to the au- 

thonty of the Rana ; and, on several occasions, rendered 

1828-95, good service to the stations which were attacked by the 
Bhils. The general feeling in the hills was, nevertheless, 
that his submission was the effect of fear, and that he 
was only tempoi ising ; an impression apparently erroneous, 
the Rao being a young man of no resolution, who had 
had enjoyed little power while nominally independent, 
and who probably cared but little whether a Biitish 
officer or an oveibeanng kinsman relieved him of the 
burthen of government That kinsman was equally in- 
different. Dowlat Sing, the mateinal uncle of the liao of 
Jawas, who had hitherto managed the estates of his 
nephew, accompanied by a conhdential servant, Govind 
Khwas, a man of great activity and daring, lefused their 
assent to the negociation, and returned to the hills, where 
they kept up, for more than four years, a perpetual state 
of irritation and alaim. The indisciiminate rapine which 
they allowed their followeis to commit, i allied round 
them all the desperate characters of the hills ; and, aided 
by the contributions which they received secretly fiom 
the other Grasia chiefs, and which it was said they ob- 
tained even from persons of influence about the Court, 
they were enabled to give solidity to their marauding 
bands by enlisting Arab and Sindh mercenaiiea fiom 
Guzerat and Sindh. At the head of these, they repeatedly 
attacked the Thanas under Captain Black’s superinten- 
dence, and especially that of Khairwara, which commanded 
the road from the Eastern to the Western hills. Un one 
occasion they bi ought against it three hundred matchlock 
men and two thousand Bhils ; but the steadiness of the 
irregulars, and the prompt succours which they received 
through the admirable airangements of Captain Black, as 
well as the courage inspired by his presence, foiled the 
assailants. Had a single station been overpowered, the 
whole of the border villages would have been m a state 
of open rebellion ; the suppression of which wouid not 
have been effected without the employment of a powerful 
force and the loss of many valuable lives. 

The vacillating policy of the British Government had 
for some time past discountenanced the interposition of 
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the Resident in the affairs of Udaypur, and the Rana and BOOK III. 
his minister had been left once more without aid or con- chap viu. 
trol. The necessity in which the minister was thus ■ — 
placed of requiring support fiom other quarters, together 1828-35. 
with the absence of any check upon his proceedings, led 
him into an extravagant course of corruption and expen- 
diture, t ) maintain a fund for which intoleiable exactions 
were levied from the people. The Thakurs, also, no longer 
intimidated by the presence of Biitish troops, broke their 
engagements, withheld their payments and their quotas, 
and plundered the domains of the Crown. The bordering 
tribes, encouraged by the weakness of the Government, 
and the example of the chiefs, became still more daring 
in their outiages, and carried their devastations to the 
gates of Udaypur. The insecurity of person and property, 
from the numerous bands of robbers who infested the 
road, and the extortions of the fiscal ofiiceis of the 
minister, completely ruined all commerce, and put a stop 
to cultivation. The emergency roused the Rana to exer- 
tion. The minister was again dismissed, and the exactions 
of the collectors prevented. Some of the hill chiefs, who 
had been leplaced m their fiefs, were prevailed upon to 
co-operate with the liana’s detachments, under Captain 
Black, in restoring order , and through their aid, several 
villages, which had become notorious for deeds of pillage 
and murder, were attacked and destioyed. The British 
Government also, found itself obliged to interfere effec- 
tively ; and while awaiting the organisation of a local 
corps, which Captain Black was authorised to levy, a 
detachment of three regiments of Native Infantry was sent 
from Nimuch, under the command of Lieutenant- Colonel 
Burgh, to act under the directi n of the Resident. Com- 
bining with the display of power thus at his disposal, the 
conciliatory principle of restoring the dispossessed chiefs 
to their sequestrated Jagirs, under restrictions calculated 
to prevent their exacting from the villages more than a 
due proportion of the crops, and subjecting them to the 
supremacy of the Rana, to be exercised through the super- 
intendance of a British functionary, the lestoration of 
order went briskly forward ; and towards the end of 1827, 
the Minas of Chappan had mostly returned to the peace- 
able cultivation of the lands under their former chieftains. 
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BOOK ill. The progress of pacification in other directions was sus- 
CHAP VIII. pended by the untimely death of Captain Black, who fell a 
^ — victim to the unlicalthiiiess of the climate. His duties 
IS28-o5. were for the time, transferred to Captain Spiers, Political 
Agent in Siiohi, who was equally well acquainted with the 
nature of the country, and the character of the popula- 
tion. The evident determination of the British Govern- 
ment to take an active share in the suppression of the 
disorders by which the country had been distracted, soon 
exercised a salutary influence, and the bolder chiefs of 
Panarwa, Jowra, Mhcipur, and Ogna, presented themselves 
m the camp of the supermtendant, and professed their 
disposition to letiirn to their duties of allegiance to the 
Raja. Dowlat Sing, hopeless of prolonging the contest 
with advantage, accepted the ofteis which were made to 
him of pardon, and a provision foi his maintenance, until 
he should recover his authority in Jawas, upon its resto- 
ration to its former ruler. The fermentation which his 
expulsion from his hereditary lights had excited was thus 
allayed ; and as much secui ity and order restored to the 
hills as could be expected from the habits of the people. 
The main body of the troops consequently returned to 
Nimuch, leaving detachments for a time at Khaiiwara, 
and on the Sirohi frontier. 

Shortly after the pacification of his border districts, or 
early in 1828, the Rana of Udaypur, Bhim Sing died . his 
reign, protracted through more than half a century, had 
witnessed extraordinary changes m the condition of Hin- 
dustan ; the decay and extinction of the Mogul empire , 
the ascendancy, decline, and final overthrow of the Mah- 
rattas ; and the first <lawn and full expansion of the 
British power.i His reign had been fertile in vicissitudes ; 
he had experienced all the sufferings which Mahiatta and 
Patan insolence and rapacity could inflict ; but his latter 
years had been free from insult, and his country had been 

‘ In 182G, Blura Smg conversed with the British Resident on the changes 
winch, in common with other lurti ot India, his dominions had sum red fioni 
the aggressions of the Moliainmedans, and the conquests ot the Malirattas ; 
but none «>f these eients were in his opinion so unintelligible as the empire of 
foreigners, who came from the West in ships, Irom a country before unknown. 

“ Seated in Durbar, in the halls of his ancestors, with his princely son, th» 
present Maha Rana, on liis left hand, and surrounded bj the nobles and chiefs 
of his house, Bliun Sing discussed these subjects with a frankness and good 
humour, which belong m a more remaikable degree to a Rajput than to any 
other native of India,” Sutherland’s Political Sketches, 71. 
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protected from predatory aggression. Tlie indolence of BOOH Ilf. 
his disposition, and the weakness which lendered him the vm, 
tool of favourites, prevented him from leaiiing the full ' 

benefit of the change ; and the constant lugency of his 1828-85. 
new allies and protectois, for punctuality in the discharge 
of his pecuniary obligations, must have been scarcely less 
obnoxious to him than the exactions of Amii Klian. IIo 
pieseived, however, unifornily, a calm and dignified deport- 
ment, worthy of his high descent and his pie-einiiient 
rank among the Hindu Princes of India. He was suc- 
ceeded by his sou Jivan Sing, who, duung the lastyeais of 
his father’s life, had exercised considerable influence m 
public aftaiis, and by whose expeiieuce and ability it w<i3 
expected that the aftaiis of Udaypur would be retrieved. 

One of the hist steps taken towaids the new Raja, was the 
recurrence to the policy of non-inteiference, which had 
now become avowedly the piinciple of the Goveininent: 
the preseivation of tranquillity in the Mina and Bhil 
districts of Udaypur was declared to bo of no mateiial 
concern to Biitish India. The management of these ter- 
ritories was accordingly relinquished. The Rana assumed 
the charge of Chappan, and the Grasia hills were replaced 
under the exclusive control of their seveial chiefs — the 
whole being held lesponsible foi the conduct of their sub- 
jects towards the adjacent states , a icsponsibility which 
the Giasias declaied they could not undeitake, when the 
British troops or the Rana’s were withdiawui, as they could 
not control the turbulent and marauding propensities of 
their dependants. Notwithstanding these lepresentations, 
and the evils certain to result to the peace, not only of the 
Qrasia hills, but of Sindh and Malwa ; and the insur- 
mountable bar thus opposed to the improvement of com- 
mercial intercourse, the Goveinment persisted in its pur- 
pose — the regular troops weie withdiawn — the Icv^ dis- 
banded — and the barbaious tribes on the fiontieis privi- 
leged to rob and murder without fear of hindiance or 
punishment from the paramount power. The political 
connexion with Udaypur was shortly afterwards still 
further relaxed by the abolition of the Residency, the 
communication being transferred to the Political Agent, 
stationed at Ajmere, in subordination to the Resident at 
Delhi. The tribute, which had fallen into arrears, w’as 
VOL. IlL X 
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BOOK HI discharged but the debt incurred on account of the ex- 
OHAP. VIII. pense of military operations against the Bhils and Grasias 
1 ^ 0 ^ remitted. The Raja, who in the outset of his reign had 
1828-35. fiillen into a course of dissipation, adopted a change of 
conduct ; and by his application to business effected im- 
portant refoims in the administration of the revenue and 
the police, by which the internal traquillity of his country 
was preserved, and border-violences were kept under some 
restraint. Little intercourse has since been held with 
Udaypur.- 

The feud which we have had occasion to describe be- 
tween Man Sing and the Thakurs, who were concerned in 
his temporary deposal, and the elevation of his son, having 
apparently lost some of its viiulence, the Political Resi- 
dent at Delhi was induced to interpose his good offices ta 
perfect the leconciliation. At his suggestion, the Raja 
consented in 1823 to receive envoys from the chiefs, and 
to attend to their repi csentations, j^romising them free 
leave to come and to retuin, whatever might be the result 
of the negotiations Notwithstanding this piomise, the 
Vakils were arrested when on their Tvay to the capital — 
cast into prison — and menaced with death, upon the ac- 
cusation that they had treacherously tampered with the 
villagers in the Jagirs belonging to their masters which 
had been sequestrated, in order to accomplish their re- 
covery. As no attempt was made to substantiate the 
charge, the Resident strongly remonstrated against the 
breach of faith which had been committed, and effected 
the liberation of the envoys This affair was scarcely 
settled, when he was appealed to by the Court of Jaypur,. 
to interfere in behalf of the sister of the late Raja, who 
■was married to Man Sing, and who complained of being 
treated with injustice and inhumanity. On the other 
hand, the Raja represented to the Governor-Geneial, Lord 
Amherst, that the Resident, Sir David Ochterlony, was 

» In 1831 the arrears of tribute aiuountcd to Itupees 5 13 000, and the 
expenses of military operations in the lulls to tvo lakhs, the latter was 
remitted The tribute had been commuted from a proportion of the revenue, 
to the fixed annual sum of three lakhs , but this was complained of as press- 
ing too heavily on an income, the whole of which larely equalled ten laklis, 
and It has since been reduced one-half 

3 It became necessary, however, m 1840, in corairuiilcation with the 
Rana, to raise a Bhil corps for the purpose of keeping the tribes of Chappan la 
order, constituting the Mewar Bhil Corps, uiidci British officers. 
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unduly biassed in favour of his disobedient Tliakurs, and BOOK III. 
supported them in their opposition to his commands. He chap vm. 

maintained, also, that the countenance given to the pre- 

tensions of Sirohi to independence, was a violation of his 1^28-85. 
right to supremacy, and he demanded the lestoration to 
his own officers of that portion of Mhei wara, which had 
been taken under the British management This district, 
the country of the Mhers, a wild hill and foiest triiie, situ- 
ated on the southern and soutli- western coniines of 
Ajmere, along the frontiers of Malwa and Mar war, was, in 
fact, an integial portion of Ajmere, but poitioiis were 
claimed by Jodhpur andUdaypur. Their sovereignty was, 
however, little more than nominal , for the Mhers detested 
the Rajputs, yielded them none but forced obedience, and 
retaliated for the aggressions on their independence by 
predatory devastations. Their proximity, and the undis- 
criminating nature of their outrages, rendered it neces- 
sary at an early period, after Ajmere became a British 
province, to curb their excesses ; and an arrangement was 
made with the Raj[)ut piinces, by which tlie whole oi 
M her wara was placed under the supeiintendcnce of a Bri- 
tish officer , and portions of the revenue to be collecteii 
were assigned to them respectively Under this system 
the state of things soon changed. A few examples wei e at 
first necessary ; but the Mhers gradually submitted to 
British authority, desisted fiom their ravages, and re- 
sorted to peaceable and agticultural avocations. A mode 
rate assessment was imposed, and realised without diffi- 
culty, and the district made rapid advances towards pros- 
jierity * To have restored it to the inefficient hands of the 
Rijputs would have tin own it again into disorder, fatal to 
its own improvement, and troublesome to its neighbouis , 
and the application of Man Sing, as well as a similar one 
at a later period from the Rana, was not assented to. In 
order to explain to the Raja the grounds of the refusal, as 
well as to promote the adjustment of his disputes with hiN 
chiefs, Mr. Wilder was despatched in the beginning oi 

• The whole revenue raised m Mheruai m IS23-4, was but 10,000 rupees, 
in 1 830- amounted to 43,000 rupees In the fir^t three yeais after the 
pettlemeni, the annual payments of nett revenue to Udaypui weie 13,000 
rupees, 17,000 rupees, and 28,000 ruptes, althoutth the seasons were unfa- 
vourable Udaypur had never before realised any revenue whatever In 
1H32, an agiecment was made with tlio Rana for eight } ears' addit'onal 
revenue of 20,000 nipccB. 
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BOOK III. 1824, to Jodhpur. His negociations were successful. Matt 
CHAP. viii. Sing was persuaded to execute an agreement, pledging 

himself to pardon the refractory Thakurs^ and restore the 

1828-35 confiscated estates — to admit the presence of an accre* 
dited officer of Jaypur to be attached to the especial ser- 
Mce of the Jaypur Ram, and to leave Mherwara under its 
present management for a further period. An attempt 
was made to prevail on him to commute the military 
quota, which he was bound by tieaty to furnish whenever 
lequired, for a money payment of equivalent value ; but 
to this pioposal he steadily declined to accede. 

The leconciliation of Man Sing with his chiefs was 
neither sinceie nor permanent ; and on vaiious pretexts he 
pciMsted in retaining the sequestrated lands, or insti- 
tuted fresh spoliations, compelling them to emigiate from 
Mai war, and seek lefuge in the neighbouring teiritoiies of 
Jaypur and Bhikaner. The alteied policy of the Biitish 
Government iiitei dieted the lepetition of the Resident’s 
interposition, even fur the fulfilment of engagements con- 
ti acted undei its sanction, and at its suggestions , and the 
Thakurs were left to lediess their injuiies by their own 
unaided sticngth ; although rediess w’as manifestly hope- 
less, except by an appeal to aims, and thiough the inter- 
1 uption of that tranquillity which it wms the office and. 
duty of the pai amount power to prescive unbioken. 
Accoidiiigly, in 1827, the chiefs invited JJfiokal Sing, wha 
weha\eseen was asserted to be the posthumous son of 
the last Raja of Marwar, and to have, theiefore, a piefer- 
.ible title to that of Man Sing, to join them in the Jaypur 
country wdiither they had fled ; and they engaged to ac^ 
knowledge him as their pi nice, and aid him to establish his 
lights. The invitation was eagerly accepted Dhokal Sing, 
who had for some years resided m the British teiiitory at 
Baiaich, left Ins residence, and hastened to Jaypur, where 
lie found the Thakurs of Nirnaj, Asobh, and Ahwa, with 


^ The principal of them were the 'lhakurs of Pokani, Kiniaj, A<'Obh, and 
Ahwa, tlic Hist was the grandson of Si wai Sing, the uncoinproinising adver- 
^ iry of Man Miig from the first, and Mippoitei of tlie claims ot Dhokal S ng ; 
this clntt hucceeded in retaining his fort and part of Ins lands Nimaj was the 
son ot Surtan Sing, who was killed in the attray at Jodhpur, oicasioned hy 
tlie Uija''» attempt to seize his fnend, the I'hakur of I okarn The. two last 
A\ I re ai c nseil ot being coiiteriied m the murder of the Kuja’s nnnistei , and the 
iHiopition ot the prince ihe lands of all tliiee had been confistaied by Maa 
Si.ig , but he had not been able to get po'ssessioa of the town of Aiiwa 
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their retainers Several of the Jaypur and Bhikaner chiefs BOOK III, 
joined his camp; and the Regent Ram of Jaypur, who chap. vm, 

cherished an intense hatred of the sister of Man Sing, - 

also one of the wives of the late Raja, who had treated the 1^28-35 
Rani-inother with disdain, on account of her inferior de- 
scent, and who always affirmed the spurious origin of the 
minor Raja, assisted Dhokal Sing with men and money ; 
and by these succours be was enabled to collect a force 
seven thousand strong, with which he marched into Mar- 
war. The remonstrances of the British Agent at Ajmere 
compelled the native states to disavow their support of 
Dhokal Sing, and to recall their subjects from his service , 
but their acquiescence was merely external, and they con- 
tinued secretly to aid his enterprise. Dhokal Sing encoun- 
tei ed no opposition, and advanced to Dudhwana, a populous 
town not far distant from Jodhpur.* 

The re-appearance of Dhokal Sing, and the support 
which he had received from the Thakurs of Marwar, 
seriously alarmed Man Sing, and impelled him to look to 
the British Government for protection. lie immediately 
sent envoys to Delhi and to Ajmere, to represent that the 
Government, by suffering Dhokal Sing to set out fiom the 
British dominions with hostile purposes against him, had 
impressed both his subjects and those of the neighbour- 
ing states with a belief that they countenanced his preten- 
sions, and that they had consequently contributed to his 
success ; and he demanded the assistance of troops to 
oppose, not a rebellious dependant, but a foreign invader 
— for such was the true character of Dhokal Sing, and 
against all such enemies the Government of India was 
bound by treaty to arm in his defence. The application 
was referred to the Governor-Geneial in Council, who was 
disposed to regard the disturbances in Marwar, as a strug- 
gle between the Raja and his feudatory chiefs, whom he 
had driven into exile and rebellion by his own acts ; and 
against whom the British Government was not pledged to 
protect him. It was admitted, at the same time, that as a 

1 In favour of Dhokal Sing’s pretensions, it was argued, that he was allle<l 
hy marriage to some of the most lllu^trIous families of Jaypur and Jodhpur, 

Who never would have given him tlieir daughteis, unless tliey had been 
assured of the genuineness of his descent. Man Sing, who was the grand- 
«on of the Itaja of Jodhpur, Bijay Sing, always denied the anthenticity of hia 
4t>irtb. 
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BOOK UI. competitor for the throne had been set up by the chiefs, 
CHAP. vui. the case was somewhat complicated, and as the Raja’s por- 

sonal safety, as well as sovereign author ity, was imperilled, 

1828-35 jlie might be thought to possess some claim to inteiferenco. 

It was, therefore, resolved to comply with his application, 
on the condition that he should consent to submit his dif- 
ferences with Ins Thakurs to the arbitration of the Go- 
vernment, and engage to abide unhesitatingly by its 
decision A cautious provision w^as, however, made for 
abandoning him to his fate, under the possible contingency 
of his proving the weaker paity. With this view the 
Political Agent was apprised — that if the insurrection 
should be so general, as to indicate the almost universal 
dcsuo of the Raja’s chiefs and subjects for his deposal, and 
his own condition should be so helpless as to leave him 
without power to make he^^d against their lebelhon, then 
there would not appear to be any reason for uiuRu taking 
to force on the state of Jodhpur, a soveieign, whose con- 
duct had depiived him of the suppoit and allegiance of 
his people If, on the other hand, the insuriection was 
only partial, and the Raja continued to be supported by a 
lespectable portion of the chiefs and the people, then the 
mediation was to be oftcreJ, although not as a light, as 
asseitcd by Man Smg, in virtue of the existing treaty. 
Native Pi iiices weie expected to have the power of con- 
trolling their own subjects; and if they drove them into 
rebellion, they ixiust take the consequences . the British 
Government was not under any obligation to defend them 
in sucli cases. In these instiuctions it w^as assumed that 
rebellion was the iiatuial result of oppiession ; an infer- 
ence un wan anted by the past history ot Raj pu tana, winch 
repeatedly exhibited the feudatory chiefs of the several 
states combining against their sovereign for the further- 
ance of their pnvate interests, or the gratification of 
private resentment. It was assumed also, that there ex- 
isted a people with political rights and wishes, which was 
utterly at variance witli the actual condition of affairs or 
the state of society , the merchants, artisans, and agricul- 
turists of Marwar being wholly indiffeient in the quarrel, 
and preferiing tranquillity, however preserved, to the 
triumph of either the Thakurs or the Raja : and to con- 
sign a x>iotected *state to be desolated by the ravages of a 
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civil war, which the slightest degree of interposition would BOOK III. 
at once have prevented, was an obvious dereliction of the chap vrii. 

obligation which the Biitish Government had undertaken, — 

of maintaining the peace and prosperity of Hindustan 
There was, in fact, no real difference whether hostilities 
occuired between the Rajas of Jaypur and Jodhpur, or 
between the Thakur of Pokarn and his liege lord In 
either case, the interruption of trade, the desolation of 
the fields, the assemblage of lawless undisciplined bands, 
and indiscriminate rapine and murder, were certain to 
ensue ; and it was the duty of the British Government^ 
as the paramount power, to prevent, what it might easily 
prevfiit, the perpetration of outrages, which tended to 
bring back the times of anarchy, which had at first com- 
pelled its interfeience with the politics of Central India 

The intimation of the purpose of the Biitish Govern- 
ment to mediate between Man Sing and his rebellious 
chiefs, was received with leady submission by them both 
No matenal advantage had been gained by either, and 
although Dhokal Sing occupied Diulhwana and threatened 
Nagore, ho and his adherents had been unable to raise the 
siege of Ahwa by the Raja’s army. Neither seemed in- 
clined to risk an encounter in the field, or was able to 
keep on foot an effective foi ce, for want of funds to pay 
the troops. In this condition of weakness, Dhokal 8ing 
was apprised that he must retire fiom Marwar, or he 
would bo tieated as an enemy to the British Government. 

He immediately complied, and withdrew to Bhikaneer, 
expressing a hope that some provision would be made foi 
him — a hope he was not allowed to retain, as no notice 
was to bo taken of him in any negociation that might be 
instituted. None was, howevei, opened. The proposed 
interference had impressed the contending parties with 
a conciliatory disposition, and terms were settled between 
Man Sing and his Thakurs by mutual agreement The 
confiscated lands were restored to the principal chiefs, and 
the possessions and privileges of others no longer menaced 
Hostilities consequently ceased. 

The termination of actual hostilities in Marwar failed 
to restore to the principality the advantage of order and ' 
good government. Man Sing was superstitiously devoted 
to a sect of religious mendicants or Jogis, from whom he 
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BOOK HI chose not only his spiritual guides, but his principal coun- 
CHAP. VIII sellers, entrusting to them a large share of his revenues, 

• — and the whole charge of the administration.* Great abuses 

18?3-35 followed ; and the hill tribes, a prey to the exactions of 
the fiscal officers, abandoned their villages, and turning 
robbers, plundered the contiguous districts. The frontier 
of Sirohi particularly suffered , and the ravages in that 
direction were secietly encouraged by Man Sing. The 
postulations addressed to him wore either unavailing, or 
provoked manifestations of sullenness and disrespect ; an 
instance of which was displayed in his declining, upon 
frivolous excuse^, to meet the Governor-General at Aj- 
mere in 1831, although the Rana of Udaypur, and the 
young Raja of Jaypiir,his equals or superiors, afforded him 
an example The tribute also fell into arreais, and the 
urgent demand for payment made by the agent at Ajmere 
was not calculated to improve his temper. He was also 
Compelled to furnish his quota of 1,500 horse to serve 
with a British detachment sent from the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1833, under Colonel Litchfield, against the robber 
tribes of the desert of Parkur, whose depredations on 
Sirohi were secietly instigated by the Raja. The British 
troops defeated a body of the Khosas, and, advancing to 
Chattan and Balmer, two of the principal towns, took and 
destroyed them. The Jodhpur contingent not only proved 
uselcc^s, but were convicted of treacherously giving the 
Khosas private information of the movements of the force, 
and endeavouring to obstruct the capture of Balmer. 
After its capture, the leader of the Khosas was secreted 
by the commandant of the Jodhpur horse, who very un- 
willingly gave him up to the determined command of 
Colonel Litchfield. The capture of Balmer was a source 


* Tlic origin of his <le\otion to the Jogis, commenced with a lucky guess 
made by Deo-nath When Man Sing was besieged m Jalore, and proposed to 
surrender, Deo-nath pioinised, if he would wrait two or three days, he would 
effect a change in his position It so liappened that on the third day, his 
cousin Bhini Sing, then Kija <»f Jodhpur, died, and Man Sing was called to the 
succession He ever aftci believed implnuly m the supei natural knowledge of 
the Jogis Deonath was muidered, ns dC'itrihed vol n 179, and one cause of 
Man Sing's inveteracy against the chiefs, was their being implicated m the 
murder His son, Ladu-nath, kept alive this feeling in the mind of the ReJa. 
Ot the icvcnues ot Jodhpur, estimated at thirty-seven lakhs (A’370,000), seven 
were alienated in favour of the Jogis and their temples Ten lakhs formed the 
jagirs of the Tliakurs, leaving twenty for the Ri^a The Jogis had, also, fire 
per cent, on the revenues of the Khalsa or Crown lauds, which were valued at 
fifteen lakhs 
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of profound vexation to Man Sing, who ascribed the sue- BOOK Ilf. 
cess of the expedition in part to the co operation of the chap vm. 

Jesselmer contingent which had also been called out, and 

48hortly afterwards displayed his resentment, by allowing 1828-35 
his troops to invade and lay waste the Jesselmer territory, 
carrying their ravages to within twelve miles of the cap- 
ital. Obliged to recall the troops by the menaces of the 
Political Agent, Man Sing denied that they had entered 
Jesselmer with any other intention than that of concert- 
ing with the Rija’s officers the means of suppressing 
border disturbances, and unhesitatingly asserted that thoy 
had not committed any outrage ; an assertion notoriously 
untrue. Other acts of violence followed on the Knshna- 
gerh territory, which were traced to a feudatoiy of Jodh- 
pur ; and chiefs adhering to the party of the Raja were 
allowed to connive at the depi'edations of marauding 
bands, affording them an asylum, and sharing their booty. 

As this conduct could not be overlooked with any regard 
to the character of the British Government, Man Sing was 
informed that he would be held responsible for these dis- 
orders, and desired to suppress them ; but he either dis- 
puted their occurrence, or professed his inability to 
prevent them. Ho also asserted his right to shelter 
fugitives from justice, and refused to apprehend and give 
up a number of Thugs who had escaped from the pursuit 
of the British officer into the Marwar territory. To such 
a degree of audacity were the banditti of Jodhpur excited 
by the conduct of the Raja, that a strong party attacked 
and plundered the residence of a British medical officer, 
aituated close to the station of Ajmere. As there appear- 
ed to be no likelihood of prevailing on Man Sing to take 
any measures for preventing these excesses, or indemnify- 
ing the sufferers ; and as he pertinaciously refused to 
deliver up the malefactors who had fled into his territories, 
it was judged advisable to have recourse to more absolute 
means, and force him to acquiescence, or dispossess him 
of his dominions It was accordingly determined to recur 
to military operations ; and a force was assembled at 
Ajmere after the rains of 1834, under the command of 
Brigadier Stevenson,* which was destined to move against 

1 CJonsisting of three troops of horse, and seven compantes of f<>ot artillery, 
iwo squadrons of Uis Majesty’s 11th dragoons, 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 7th regi- ' 
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BOOK III Jodhpur. Their services were not requisite • the demon- 
CHAp. viii* stration sufficed. A deputation of his most confidential 
and respectable advisers was despatched by Man Sing to 
1828>d5. Ajnieie with full powers to concede whatever was demand- 
ed.^ The only difficulties turned upon the payment of 
the expense of the armament, which the envoys declared 
the inability of the treasury of Jodhpur to dischaige ; and 
the relinquishment of the privilege of protecting per- 
sons who should take refuge witlnn the confines of the 
principality. These were, however, surmounted , and an 
agreement was concluded, by which Man Sing consented, 
1. To indemnify the people of Siiohi, Jesselmer, and Knsh- 
nagerh, and Dr. Mottley, for the damages committed by 
the Jodhpur robbers 2 To addiess a letter to the Go- 
vcinor-Gencial in a respectful form, expressing his regiet 
for the past. 3 To give up fugiti\o Thugs without detri- 
ment to the general light of ^ Saiana,* or protection of 
persons seeking asylum within his teriitory^ 4. To ad- 
mit the arbitration of Biitish officeis in regard to the 
mutual claims of Jodhpur iind Siiohi for acts of border 
violence 5. To reimburse the cost of the trooj)s collected 
against him 6 To furnish his contingent in a state of 
efficiency This last condition was finally commuted to 
the payment of an annual sum which was applied to the 
maintenance of a local corps, the Marvar Legion, which, 
under British officers, has been employed to prevent dis- 
turbances and depredations on the confines of Sirohi and 
Mar war. A share of the Salt Lake and district of Samb- 
har, which appertained to Jodhpur, was taken possession 
of as security tor the payment of the pecuniary demands 
upon the Raja The subsequent transactions with Jodh- 
pur belong to a later date. 


nients of caviiliy, and liLiii’s local horse, IIis Majesty s 2f>th foot, and eleven 
regiments of N.itjce Infantjy , the 3rd, 0th, 32nd, 23rd, 28th, 32nd, 30th, and 
61st, 61st, and 68th, with siege and fleld trams 

‘ “What occasion could theic be,” inquued the Vakils, “ for the march 
of an army against tl c ll.ga^ a single Chaprasi (a servant wearing a badge,) 
sent to Jodiipur to communicate the Governor-General’s pleasure, would hare 
fcccured obedience ” 

3 Ihe obligation to giant protection to persons soliciting it M'ltliout any 
lefcrence to the occasion which had made them need it, is ot universal recog- 
nition by the Hindus, is one of their most cherished prejudices, and is appa- 
rently ot ancient date The feeling, probably originated in a state of society, 
when there was little piotection of peisons, cithei by the laws or the govern- 
ment, and has in India, at Icu'-t, survived its advantages. 
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The intercourse with Jaypur, through the whole peiiod BOOK III. 
embracing the administrations of Lord Amherst and Lord chap. yiu. 

W. Bentinck, was more intimate and more uneasy than 

that maintained with any of the leading states of Raj- 1^^28-35. 
putana , and after exhibiting the extremes of interference 
and of abstinence from interference, terminated in a 
catastrophe which was wholly unprecedented, and which 
was followed by a still closer and moie authoutative con- 
nection. We ha\e already had occasion to advert to the 
necessity of appointing a permanent Resident at Jaypur, 
arising out of the infancy of the Raja, the regenc}^ of his 
mother, and the conflicting pretensions of competitors 
for the duty of conducting public affairs The latter had 
been silenced by the compulsory retirement of Jota Ram, 
a man of the mei caiitilc profession, and a ‘ Sraogee * or 
Jam by religion, and the appointment of Rawal Bhyri Sal, 
one of the principal Thakuis of the State, and the nearest 
in affinity to the Raja, to the office of Mukhtar or Mana- 
ger — the struggle was far fiom being ended. 

The depaituie of Jota Ram from the Court of Jayjiur, 
was followed by no diminution of his influence with the 
Ram ; and he kept up a constant coirespondeuce with 
the Zenana, through Rupd, a Bandhaiin, oi slave giil, who 
had acquired the most abj^olute ascendancy over the mind 
of the regent mother. His interests were also repiesented 
by his brother, Ilookum Chand, Sraogee, who was per- 
mitted to retain the charge of the disbuisements of the 
female apaitnients. To these individuals were united 
several of the Thakurs, the perhonal or political opponents 
of Bhyii Sal, and their joint efforts wore incessantly 
directed to occasion embarrassment in his adiumistration, 
and involve him m disci edit with the British Resident. 

Among other intrigues, a foimidable mutiny was excited 
among the troops , and five battalions marched from their 
quarters, and occupied the city on the usual plea of re- 
quiring payment of arrears. Bhyri Sal was threatened 
with their vengeance, and was obliged to fly to the Resi- 
dency for protection. With some difficulty, and only after 
troops had been ordered from the cantonments of Nasir- 
abad, the mutineers were prevailed on to retire ; but the 
country was in a general state of alarm and insecurity, 
and a serious defalcation of the public revenue was in- 
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BOOK III curred, which was likely to impede the punctual payment 
CHAP VIII of the tribute due to the Bi itish Government 

As the Ram mother and her partisans attributed the 

1828*35 public disoidors and the decrease of the revences to the 
incapacity and malversation of the Ravval, and insisted 
that the only remedy for such an unsatisfactoiy aspect of 
affairs was his removal ; and as the advantages expected 
from his nomination had not been realised, Sir David 
Ochterlony recommended, in 1824, his displacement, and 
the formation of a new ministry, to be appointed by the 
Rani The recommendation was adopted. Megh Sing, 
one of the Tiiakuis of the Rani’s faction, was made 
Mukhtar, and Hookum Chand, Dewan, or Minister of Fi- 
nance. Bhyri Sal was allowed, on submitting his accounts 
for audit, to retire to his Jagir of Samode, under the 
guarantee of the Biitish Government for his property, his 
life, and liis honour. He was also permitted to have a 
representative m regular attendance on the Resident. 
The new miuisteis were the creatures of Jota Ram and 
the Bandhann ; and the conduct of public affairs be- 
came every day more notoriously inefficient and corrupt. 
Doubts began to be entertained also as to the existence 
of the young Raja ; for, although he should have made 
his appearance in public, having attained his seventh 
year, he was still secluded in the privacy of the female 
apai tments of the palace ; and had not been seen by any 
of the chiefs or people for the last three years. The 
•doubt was not confined to the popular voice. It was 
openly expressed to the Resident, by the Raja of Bhikaner, 
whose daughter was the affianced bride of the Raja of 
Jaypur, and who insisted on the presentation of the young 
Raja, if really living, to his chiefs, and the appointment 
of one of them as his guardian. The appearance of the 
Raja in public was, nevertheless, still delayed ; and the 
Rani persisted in ascribing all the popular discontent, and 
the embarrassment of the finances, to the eftect of Bhyri 
Sal’s misgovernment, pressing importunately for permis- 
sion being granted to Jota Ram to return to Court, as the 
only individual capable of restoring the affairs of Jaypur 
to a prosperous condition, and enabling her to discharge 
with regularity the tnbute to the Company. Her impor- 
tunities at length succeeded, and Jota Ram was allowed, 
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early in 1826, to return from his exile, and again exercise BOOK III. 
his pcr'^onal influence over Rupd and her mistress* chap. vni. 

The reatoiation of Jota Ram to pouer was most dis- — 

tasteful to many of the principal Thakuis; and they 1828-35. 
earnestly lequeated the interference of the Resident, to- 
obtain their admission to the piesence of their Raja. “If 
you were not here,” they observed, “ we should soon com- 
pel the Regent Ram to pioduce her son;” and they 
complained bitterly that soldieis of a tube so distinguished 
as theirs, of kin to the oldest piinces of Hindustan, should 
be subject to the orders of bankeis and women They 
professed their readiness to obey whatever the Resident 
should command The reports of the death of the young 
Raja gained extensive credence , and it was affirmed, that 
the child having died, a Biahinan boy had been secretly 
introduced into the Zenana, in his place, by Rupd, to- 
pel senate the son of the Rani, and so piolong her legency, 
and that from her instiunientality in this plot, pioceeded 
her despotic influence over her mistiess In older to put 
an end to these rumouis, the Resident was oideied to 
require the Rani to state what her intentions weie with 
regard to the production of the Raja. She consented that 
his public appeal ance should take place on his attaining 
his eighth year ; but objected to the attendance of Bhyri 
Sal and the chiefs of his faction • while he claimed a light 
to be present, and to take precedence as the hei editary 
Patel’ of the Raj The disputes on this subject, and with 
respect to the Rani’s right to fix the time for the Raja’s 
appeal ance rose to groat violence, and appiehensions w’crc 
entertained of a civil war, if the chiets with then* ad- 
herents should be congregated at Jaypur. In the mean 
time the Ram contrived to hold an informal levee, at 
which the young Raja was introduced and presented to 
the Resident, and to a few of the chiefs who supported 
the party of the regent mother. The question of the 
continued regency of the Ram, or of the appointment of 
a guardian was next to be decided ; and its determination 
was not likely to be peaceably settled, without the inter- 
position of the British Government. 

1 The term IS usually confined to the head of a 'vjlhvge but it as net in- 
compatible with that of a Thakur, or military chief, indicating the pan ithe 
agriculturalcharacter of the Il^jput noble. 
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BOOK ill. Most of tlie Thakurs had been drawn to Jaypur by the 
ciiAr. vm, expected public appearance of the young Raja ; but those 

only of the Rani’s faction weio allowed to enter the city. 

lf)..8-35. Bhjn Sal and his confederates were encamped outside. 

The instructions of the British Government sanctioned 
this assemblage, and directed the Resident to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to collect the votes of all the 
chiefs, with regard to the right of the Ram to retain the 
legeucy, and appoint her own Minister. Seventy-two 
Thakurs attended at the Residency, and the majority voted 
against the Rani’s claims, affirming that the management 
of afiaiis should now" be entrusted to a male guardian, 
and that the fittest peiaon for the office w"as Rawal Bhyri 
Sal. A few da}s afterwards, their opinions undeiwent a 
change. Tiie Political Resident at Delhi, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, having come to Jaypur at the end of 1826, 
and repeated the sciutiny, found that a large 
inajoiity now voted in favour of the continuation of 
the Regent Rani’s absolute authoiity. No precedent 
existed for its cessation at any given penod under ma- 
tuiity ’ 1101 did it appear that the usages of the Rajputs 
authoi ised any appeal to the chiefs on the subject. At a 
subsequent visit to the palace, where a conference was 
held with the Rani through the usual screen, the young 
Raja came from behind it, and seating himself on the 
knees of Sir C. Metcalfe, threw his arms round his neck, 
and begged for iirotection for himself, and support for the 
rights of his mother. Both parties were willing to leave 
the decision entirely to the British Resident, but he pre- 
ferred to repeat the appeal to the chiefs, after winnowing 
the list and excluding those who were considered not 
entitled to vote. The number was thus reduced to fifty, 
and out of them twenty-eight voted in favour of the 
Rani’s claims. She was guaranteed in the retention of 
the Regency and the privilege of nominating her officers. 
Rao Chand Sing was accordingly appointed Mukhtar, or 
Vice-Regent, and Kahan Sing commander of the forces ; 
Hookum Chand made way for his son-in-law Prem Chand, 
but continued virtually minister. Jota Ram had no os- 
tensible office, but was, in fact, Regent. A public Court 
was held, at which the young Raja, seated on the lap of 
the Resident, received the homage of all his chiefs, except 
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Bhyri Sal and his principal adherents, who withdrew from 
Court. Sir Cliarles Metcalfe, after visiting the Rana of 
Udaypur, returned to Delhi. 

The new Government was not more prosperous in its 
administration of atfairs, than anv of its predecessois. 
The great objects of the pci sons in power were to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the state, and to humiliate 
and despoil the chiefs who were opposed to them. The 
different factions became more inveterate in their mutual 
animosities , and they were only prevented from coming 
to open hostilities by the guarantee which the British 
Government had granted to the chiefs as long as they 
preserved their allegiance to the Raja, a guarantee which, 
while it baulked the vindictive projects of Jota Ram, 
retained the Thakurs in obedience thiough apprehension 
of the forfeiture of the security by any act of violence 
originating with themselves. The misappropriation of the 
revenue produced its usual results — arieais of jmy to the 
troops, and their consequent insubordination, oppressive 
exactions fiorn the peasantry, and their abandonment of 
their fields for a life of robbery and murder — arrears of 
the tribute payable to the British Government, and 
threats of assuming territory for its liquidation. Jota 
Ram in fear of his life, which was threatened by the 
mutinous soldiers, was compelled to disgoige some of his 
ill-gotten treasure, and succeeded for a while m averting 
the stoim. Arrangements were also made for the pay> 
merit of the arrears of tribute; and its regulai discharge 
was promised by the Ram, if the British Government 
would consent to the public recognition of Jota Ram 
the prune minister of Jaypur. Hitherto, although he had 
been allowed to return to the capital and exercise the full 
weight of his personal influence with Rupd and the Rani, 
he had not been invested with any official character, m 
consequence of the reluctance of the Government of India 
to acknowledge him in a ministerial capacity. The objec- 
tion was now waived, m the hope that he might be able 
to act with more confidence and energy when publicly 
responsible, and devise some lemedy for the disorders of 
the principality. 

The measures adopted by the new minister, although 
not inconsistent with the interests of the state, were ill- 
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BOOK III. calculated to allay the resentment and jealousy of the 
CHAP. VIII. Thakurs, as it was proposed to make them answerable for 

all plunder committed by their followers — to deprive 

1828 35. them of some of their hereditary offices — and to displace 
by regular garrisons the troops of the Thakurs, who 
originally occupied certain foits, having lands assigned to 
them on that account, which lands were to bo resumed. 
A demand w^as also made upon the chiefs for a money 
contribution for the maintenance of the tioops of the 
Raja , a tax which, although formerly levied, had been 
discontinued for many yeais. These ariangcments pro- 
voked gencial dissatisfaction among the chiefs ; and many 
of those who had suppoited the Rani and her minister 
now deserted her cause. Troops were laised on either 
side The four hei editary governors of Raiithambore, a 
strong foi tress jointly gairisoned by contingents of the 
chiefs, and a detachment of the royal forces, expelled the 
latter, stiengtliened the foititications, and collected the 
revenues of the surrounding distiicts Ilookum Chand, 
with the regular battalions, was sent against the fort, and 
urgent applications were made in 1830, to the Political 
Agent, at Ajmeie, for the assistance of troops to quiet 
the distuibances, under the at tide of the tieaty which 
bound the British Government to piotect the tenitoiy of 
Jaypur As this protection was designed against external 
enemies only, the assistance was refused; and all inter- 
feience was declined beyond an intimation to the Thakurs, 
wdio had the benefit of the British guaiantee, that if they 
failed in the performance of their prescnptive duties, the 
guarantee would be withdiawn. The parties were, in a 
great measure, left, therefore, to their own passions, the 
effects of which were speedily manifested in the general 
prevalence of disorder and tumult, and the peipetiation 
of violent outrages not only within the limits of Jaypur 
but on all the surrounding districts. 

'i’he mutual weakness of the parties compelled them, 
after some idle indications of reciprocal animosity, to 
desist from hostilities, and concur m an a[)parent recon- 
ciliation. The privileges of the Thakurs were acknow- 
ledged , and all were admitted to favour, except Bhyri Sal, 
between whom and Jota Ram, there subsisted an unap- 
peasable hatred , and the young Raja of Khaitri, whose 
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Jagir the minister, taking advantage of his youth, was BOOK III. 
bent u23on sequesti ating. That the Raja of Jaypiir had chap viii. 

been tutored to adopt the policy of his mother’s chief 

councillor, was evident from the tenor of his commumca- 1828-35. 
tioiis with the Governoi -General, whom he visited when 
at Ajmcre ; and his subsequent correspondence, and that 
of the Ram with Lord William Bentmck, in which they 
earnestly piesscd the annulment of the guarantee, and 
the exclusion of the Vakils, or agents of the Chiefs, from 
access to the Political Agent. These requests were re- 
fused ; but the Raja was assured that no interference 
would be exercised with the internal admimstiation of 
his pi incipality, beyond the specific instances in which a 
guarantee had been gi anted , and that such security 
would be considered as cancelled by any disregard of the 
obligations, winch, according to the usages of the Raj, 
were incumbent on its feudatories. Putting his own inter- 
pretation on these concessions, Jota Ram shortly after- 
wards levied a powciful ainiy, and, under pretence of 
enforcing the military contribution due by the Thakurs, 
and restoiing older in the Shekhawati coimtry, in which 
Khaitri was situated, despatched it against the latter ; 
menacing at the same time Samode, the Jagir of P>hyri 
Sal, who was accused of having employed assassins to 
murder the minister ; and Ghainura, the estate of one of 
the sons of Bhyii Sal, who had been adopted by the former 
chief, and had succeeded in virtue of that adoption, which 
the minister pretended to legaid as invalid. Although 
informed that these aggressions would not be jiermitted 
by the British Government, as the Jagirs in question were 
under its protection, and desired to recall his troops, it 
was not until he was threatened with an advance of a 
British force that he consented to remove them from the 
menaced districts. The accusation against Bhyri Sal, of 
having employed hired assassins to destroy Jota Ram, was 
made the subject of a special investigation, by Captain 
Spiers, who was sent for the purpose to Jaypur, and was 
proved to be utterly without foundation : all proceedings 
against the Rawal were, therefore, positively interdicted. 

The malevolence of J ota Ram having been frustrated of 
the object which he had endeavoured to accomplish by 
force of arms and by false accusations, he resorted to 

VOL. III. Y 
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BOOK III other expedients, and attempted to substantiate claims 
CHAP. VIII against Bhyri Sal to a ruinous amount for the an ears of 

the military contribution, to which the Rawal denied that 

1828-35. QYQj. been liable. The representations of both 

parties were submitted, through the Political Agent to the 
Governor-General. Those of the Raja and the Rani, evi- 
dently under the dictation of the Minister, were couched 
in the most intempeiate language ; accusing the Agent of 
partiality and coriuption , and intimating a want of reli- 
ance on the injustice and impartiality of the Governor- 
General himself. For this style of communication they 
were reprimanded, and the Raja w^as obliged to offer an 
imperfect apology At this jieriod, early in 1834, the Rani 
regent died ; and it was announced that the Raja was now 
of sufficiently mature age to undertake the peisoual con- 
duct of the administration. Jota Ram, however, continued 
to letain his ascendancy, and to persist in his vindictive 
projects against Bhyri Sal and his fi lends. Their execu- 
tion was suspended by the alarm occasioned by the assem- 
blage of a force at Ajmeie, although collected without 
any hostile intention towards Jaypur. 

The force assembled at Ajmere was at first intended, as 
we have seen, to march against Jodhpur, but when its 
movements in that diiection were arrested by the timely 
submission of Man Sing, the next object of its employment 
was the subjugation of the robber chiefs of Shekhawat, 
who for some yeais 2 >ast had infested the tern tones on 
their confines with predatory incursions, and had latterly 
committed daring acts of outrage upon the subjects and 
dependants of the British Government. Nominally feuda- 
tories of Jaypur, the chiefs of Shekhawat paid no regard 
to the injunctions of the Court ; and confiding in the 
strength of their forts, and the desert aridity of their soil, 
pursued a reckless career of insubordination and rajiine. 
As the Jaypur Government was either unable or unwilling 
to put down the Shekhawati jilunderers, the task was 
undertaken by the Government of India, and a part of the 
Ajmere force was directed to march against them. ^ 

The division entered the Shekhawati country at the 

^ Consisting of two regiments of Cavalry, the 4th and 7th, and the 3rd Local 
Horse, SIX regiments of N I , two troops of Horse, and five companies of Foot 
Artillery, with Sappers and Miners. 
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end of November, 1834 ; and was met by the Sikhar Raja, BOOK HI. 
one of the most powerful of the Thakurs, who placed chap. vm. 

himself and his town at the disposal of the British Agent. 

His examjde was followed by the other chiefs , and their 1828-35 
forts weie given up without resistance. On advancing to 
the north, a detachment of Local Horse, commanded by 
Lieutenant Forster, encountered some opposition in at- 
tempting to apprehend Sujawal Khan, one of the most 
notorious of the plundering chiefs , but the Shekhawatis 
were defeated and their leader was secured. The different 
strongholds in this part of the country were also occupied ; 
and such as had been the haunts of the banditti weio 
dismantled After the accomplishment of those duties, 
the army was broken up, a small detachment only being 
left in the province until a contingent force, to be raised 
in the country from among the feudatory tribes, known 
as Larkhams, Bidawats, Barautias, and by other designa- 
tions, and placed under Bntish officers, could be organised. 

The country was retained, and the tributes due to Jaypur 
transferred to the Bi itish authorities ; and the jiortion of 
the Sambhar Salt Lake and district belonging to Jaypur 
was also occupied until the cost of the expedition should 
be reimbursed. The moie respectable chiefs professed to 
be well-pleased with the change of rule ; but the whole 
transaction gave great offence to Jaypur. At an early 
stage of the proceedings, Jota Ram had repaired to Ajmere, 
where he had expostulated against the expedition as un- 
necessary, engaging to prevent the repetition of the 
excesses of the Shokhawatis. When he found that his 
iuchnation or ability to effect the object was doubted, ho 
requested permission to accompany the force ; but his 
presence w. s thought more likely to embarrass than to 
facilitate communication with the chiefs, and his request 
was declined. On his return to Jaypur, he counselled the 
Raja to protest against the occupation of the Shekhawati 
district and the Sambhar lake, or to be made responsible 
for the military charges ; and the disregard shewn to his 
wishes was attributed to the private enmity which the 
Political Agent, now Major Alves, was accused of enter- 
taining against the Minister. Strong suspicions were sug- 
gested of the motives of Jota Ram’s anxiety concerning 
the Shekhawati expedition ; and there were good reasons 
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BOOK III. to infer his participation in the booty of the plunderers. 
CHAP. vm. A general ruiiioui also prevailed, that the Raja was held 

y 111 a state of lestraint which left him no longer a free 

1828-35. agent , and a still moie serious cliaige against the Minister 
was shoitly afterwaids cm rent. 

Soon after the dispersion of the Shekhawati field force, 
or in February, 1835, the Raja of Jaypur died His death 
was sudden No pievious indisposition had been heard 
of, and an almost umveisal opinion was cuirent that his 
end had been accelerated by the machinations of Jota Ram 
and Rupa Bandhaiin, in older to prolong their ascendancy 
dining the minority of the infant son of the Raja The 
popular belief that the Raja had been poisoned was pub- 
licly manifested when the body was earned to be buiied ; 
and the attempts to silence the deiiionstiation occasioned 
an affiay, m which several lives weio lost Jota Ram 
professed his anxiety to lesign his authority, and suggested 
that the Riitish Government should take the administia- 
tion upon itseli IIis sinceiity was (piestionable, for he 
was known to be engaged m active intrigues to gam 
paitizans , and a letter was pietended to have been re- 
ceived by him fiom the mothei of the infant, iinploiing 
him to lemam to watch over the inteiests of her son. 
Although conceiving that a present investigation of the 
charges against Jota Ram and Rii])a would not bo likely to 
load to any satisfactory result, the Government admitted 
that the univeisality of the belief was a siifhcieiit reason 
for their lemoval. The resignation of the foimer was 
accepted ; the latter was desired to leave the palace. The 
guardianship of the infant Raja was undertaken by the 
Biitish (xoveriiment ; and the Political Agent was diiectcd 
to repair to Jaypur, and concert with the principal chiefs 
the arrangements to be adopted. AgreeaVJy to these 
resolutions, Major Alves went to Jaypur, where his timely 
arrival prevented a threatened tumult and affray. Many 
of the Thakurs, with their armed retainers, were m the 
city. Jota Ram’s adherents were also numerous, and 
commanded the mercenary troops of the palace, and the 
people were m a state of violent agitation. After consult- 
ing with Bhyri Sal and the other chiefs, it was determined 
that the personal charge of the infant Raja should remain 
with the mother ; but that the administration should be 
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intrusted to a council of the principal chiefs under the BOOK 111. 
presidency of Bhyii Sal, and m comniumcation with the chap. viu. 

Political Agent Jota Ram was sent oft to Deosar, about 

thiity miles from Jaypur , and Rupd was conveyed to a 1828-35. 
residence m the town, where a guard of British Sipalus 
was recpiiied to pi’otect her fiorn the fury of the mob. 

The council of Regency was formed, and notwithstanding 
the intrigues of a party to obtain power by instigating 
the mother of the Raja to lay claim to the Regency, the 
new goveinment was appaiently in the couise of acquir- 
ing consolidation and efhciency, when its labouis were 
inteirupted by an unexpected and alarming distuibance, 
attended with an attcmjit upon the life of the Resident 
and the minder of ]\Ir Blake, his assistant, and of several 
of the native servants of the Residency. 

On the 4th of June, the Resident, attended by Mr. 

Blake, Lieutenant Ludlow, and Comet Macnaghten, had an 
interview with the Rani mother and the Thakuis, at the 
palace As the paity quitted the palace, Majoi Alves, 
when mounting his elephant, was attacked by a man from 
among the bystandeis, armed with a swoid, by whom ho was 
seveiely wounded The assassin was seized the Resident, 
whose wounds weie not mortal, was placed in a palankin, 
and accompanied by Lieut. Ludlow and Cornet Mac- 
riaghtcn, conveyed to the Residency. They met with 
neither insult nor molestation as they passed through the 
city, noi did Mr Macnaghten, who returned to the jialace, 
encounter any obstruction Having recommended Mr 
Blake to leave the assassin, who had been well secured, in 
charge of the guard, Mi IVIacnaghten again quitted the court- 
yaid to rejoin the Resident, and upon his issuing from the 
gateway, was assailed with all kinds of missiles from the 
rnob outside, fiom which he escaped with difhculty The 
tumult was confined, however, to the immediate vicinity 
of the palace, and other parts of the town presented no 
appearance of excitement Reports had been insidiously 
siiread among the crowd, who had assembled about the 
palace gates, that some undefined act of violence had been 
perpetrated by the British Resident, and the ferment thus 
excited was aggravated by the appearance of Mr. Blake, 
who held in his hand the blood-stained sword of the 
assassin. As he left the palace on his elephant a number 
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BOOK III. of armed men, chiefly Minas, joined by the mob, attacked 

CHAP. VIII. him, and endeavoured to hamstring the elephant or climb 
— — up into the howda. Stones and spears were also thrown 
1828-35. at him, and finding it would be impossible to make his 
Avay alive through the fuiious multitude, he stopped at a 
temple, and with one attendant chapiasi, and the driver of 
the elephant, entered it through a window, as the doors 
were closed. Two persons in the temple conducted the 
paity to a small chamber and shut the doors, endeavouring 
to piovide for their safety ; but the mob foiced their way 
in, and whde some of them burst open the doors, others 
ascended the loof, and breaking through it hurled various 
missiles upon the fugitives Mr. Blake then attempted to 
quit the chamber, but was cut down as soon as he left it. 
The chaprasi was also killed The elephant driver was 
saved. The body of Mr. Blake was cast into the streets, 
but w'as recovered on the following day, and sent to the 
Residency by the Kawal, who, although somewhat tardy in 
his exei tions, succeeded in suppressing this tumult with- 
out much difficulty. The chiefs at Jaypur united in 
expressing their regret and indignation, and their deter- 
mination to punish all concerned in the outrage. Several 
of the most acti\o m the affray weie accoidmgly appre- 
hended and sentenced to death , and a minute investigation 
was instituted with regard to the origin and instigators of 
the Clime. From the depositions of the assassin and 
of another miscreant who had led the attack on Mr. Blake, 
with other collateral and documentary evidence, the insti- 
gation of the crime was traced to a knot of Jam bankers 
of Jaypur, partisans of Jota Ram, and acting under his 
suggestions and those of his brother and nephew, Hookum 
Chand and Futteh Lai. The mam object of the plot was 
to embroil Bhyri Sal with the British Government ; and 
the murder of the British Resident was to bo perpetrated 
with the design, either of its being imputed to the treachery 
of the Thakur, or to establish his incapacity for the office 
with which he w-’as invested, and his inability to maintain 
order m Jaypur. The popular tumult which followed the 
assault upon the Resident and led to the murder of Mr. 
Blake, was in some measure the work of the emissaries of 
the conspirators ; but it arose in a still greater degree from 
the contagious influence of causeless agitation upon a tur- 
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bulent crowd, many of whom carried arms, and from a BOOK III. 
mixed feeling of fear and hatred of Pluropcans. The chap. vm. 

excitement was, however, the work of the moment. The 

city in goneial had remained tranquil ; and the tumult 1828-31 
round the palace was allayed by the very first efforts of 
the authorities for its suppression. No demonstration 
whatever was made by any class of the people in favour of 
those who were apprehended and condemned ; and they 
all paid the full penalty of their crimes by the sentence of 
a native tribunal of the principal Thakurs. Death was 
inflicted on those who had been convicted of being person- 
ally engaged in instigating the murder of the Resident or 
in perpetrating the death of Mr. Blake. Jota Ram and 
his brother were sentenced to the same fate, but the sen- 
tence was commuted to imprisonment for life in the 
British territory. Other subordinate agents were impri- 
soned for vaiious periods A military detachment was 
ordered from Nasiiabad for the protection of the Resident 
and the Regency, but its services were not needed, and it 
was recalled. The presence of the Political Agent was 
felt to be essential to the efficiency of the native govern- 
ment, and he was continued at J aypur. At a subsequent 
period, it became necessary to appoint a permanent Resi- 
dent, and to place the Council of Regency under his 
immediate protection. Such being the termination of the 
loiig-coiitmucd and mischievous policy of holding back 
from interference with the internal government of Jaypur, 
and leaving it to the uncontrolled will of a weak and 
vicious woman and an unprincipled and profligate minister. 

The secondary states of Rajputana suffered in various 
degrees from the same undecided policy ; and during its 
operation were subjected to internal disorder and external 
aggression. The disputes between the Raja of Krishna- 
^erh and his feudatories, which ended m his abdication, 
iiave been already adverted to, and they were not quieted 
until they had exposed the bordering districts, including 
that of Ajraere, to be ravaged by the lawless bands of 
mercenaries who were enlisted on either side, and who, 
dl-paid and insubordinate, supported themselves by undis- 
binguishing plunder. The petty states of Dungarpur, 

Baiiswara, and Pertabgerh, as long as they were under the 
iiroction of British officers, subject to the authority of 
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BOOK HI. the Resident at Indore, enjoyed internal tranquillity, and 
CHAP. VIII. were gradually advancing in prospeiity ; when the discon- 

tiiniance of the separate agencies, and the relaxation of 

1828-35. British contiol over the misiule of their princes, again 
subjected them to the depredations of the neighbouring 
foiest tubes of Bhils and Minas, and the contumacious 
conduct of their dependant chiefs , the immediate effects 
of which were the diminution of the revenues, and the 
arreaisand ultimate reduction of the tiibutes. The state 
of Siiohi, which had been reduced to extreme wretchedness 
by the aggressions of its neighbours and the imbecility of 
its rulcis, was, in like manner, recovering from its depies- 
sion, when the removal of the Political Agent, who was 
directed to station himself at Nimiich, in the geiicial 
charge of the affairs of Siiohi, Banswaia, Dungaii)!!!*, and 
Pertabgerh, and who could no longer, therefoie, exeicise an 
immediate personal influence over the pioccediiigs of the 
Rao, threw the principality back into its former state 
of disorganization. As much of the mischief resulted 
from the depredations committed on the fionticr by the 
plunderers from Marwar, they weie in some degice checked 
by the military demonstration against Man Sing , but the 
nature of the country, the habits of the people, and the 
feebleness of Siiohi, still continued to encouiage aggres- 
sion , and the Government was obliged to admit that it 
was necessary to take more effectual measures to 2 >ut a 
stop to the system of outrage which pi evaded, and jirotect 
the valuable trade which passed between Guzeiat and 
Pall, in Marwar, across the Siiohi country. With this 
view, one of the military assistants of the Political Agent, 
was stationed on the frontier, in command of a detachment 
of the Jodhpur contingent, and afterwards of the Jodhpur 
Legion under Biitish officers An airangement which 
effectually provided for the security of the fiontiers. In 
Jesselmer and Bhikaner, interfeience had, at an caily date, 
been exerted to repress internal dissensions, and although 
the practice was discontinued, the good effects in part 
subsisted, and no serious interruption of tranquillity arose 
from disputes between the rulers and their feudatories. 
Border quarrels, however, occurred, in consequence of 
which, an army was sent by the Raja of Bhikaner, to 
letahate for outrages committed by the subjects of Jea- 
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selmer, and a military invasion of the same country BOOK III. 
followed mutual frontier aggiessioiis on the pait of chap viii. 

Bahawalpur. The forces of the latter were, however, j- 

spontaneously recalled by the Nawab, in consequence of 1828-35. 
alaiming movements of the Sikhs, thieatemng the inva- 
sion of his tciritory , and the Bhikanei t loops were with- 
drawn by the desire of the Biitish Govcinment, as their 
emplo^'incnt was a palpable violation of international 
tranquillity As the necessity of more active intei position 
began once more to be expeiienced, a Biitish ofheer, 

Captain Tieveiyan, was deputed to bring the disputes 
between these Rajput Brinces to an amicable termination.^ 

The lesolute tone with which Man Sing had been intimid- 
ated into submission — the display of rnihtaiy stiength in 
the Shekhawati country — the viitual assumption of the 
administration of Jaypui — and the autlioiity now cxei cised 
to enforce the maintenance of peace between contending 
princes — all of them depaituies tiom the pimciple of non- 
iritcifeience, were attended with the most beneficial conse- 
quences, icdecming the British Goveinment from the 
chaigo of indifference to the best interests of the native 
states, and affording the only sccuiity for the perpetuation 
of Older and the piomotioii of piospeiity m ITindustau , 
reliance on the will, as well as on the power, of the paia- 
mount state to repiess public violence and punish political 
delinquency 

A few months piior to the catastrojihe at Jaypur, Loid 
William Bentinck hadiesigned his high office, and dejiarted 
fiom India For his management of the relations with 
the native states, and the misclnevous consequences by 
which it had been succeeded, he was less responsible than 
the superior authorities m England, whose oiders it was a 
principle of his administiation implicitly to obey The 
more vigorous measui cs subsequently adopted, although 
forced upon him by circumstances, were more entiiely his 
own, and were entitled to the merit of decision, and adap- 
tation to the necessities of the native pimcijialities. The 
attention of Lord W Bentinck had, however, been moie 
especially directed towards the impiovernent of the Coni- 

* The objects of the mission weie completely effected — Sec Personal Nar- 
rative of a Tour tlirout;h the Western States ot Rajwara m 18J5, by Lieut. 

A. if. E Boileau, Calcutta. 1837. 
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BOOK III pany’s possessions , and, although some of his proceedings 
CHAP. VII 1. might have been of questionable expediency, their general 

tenor was eminently conducive to the present and pro* 

1^8-35. spective amelioration of Biitish India He diminished 
the buithens, and augmented the resources of the Govern- 
ment ; placed in the couise of equitable and beneficial 
adjustment the levenues of the Western Provinces; 
afforded libeial encouragement to both European and 
native industiy ; promoted the extension of the education 
of the natives ; released them fiom the tiammels of one 
of their most debasing supeistitions : fieed them from 
the scourge of one of the most desperate races of mis- 
creants who pi eyed upon their domestic intercourse, and 
brought them forward cheerfully and cordially into public 
situations of trust and respectability, fiom which they 
had too long been excluded His instrumentality m 
effecting the military retrenchments, oideied by the Home 
authoiities, and a disposition which he occasionally mani- 
fested, to mistrust the integrity of the public servants, 
drew down upon him at first extensive unpopulaiity ; but 
this seems to have been dissipated before the general per- 
suasion that he was actuated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the advancement of British India in civilisation and 
prosperity, and by a firm conviction that this great end 
was to be mainly effected by the diligent and upright dis- 
charge of the duties imposed on the servants of the Com- 
pany, not for their own benefit, but for the good govern- 
ment and happiness of the vast population over whom 
they were placed in authority. In his earnestness to 
excite and encouiage their perseverance in this honourable 
career, he may have sometimes been too little regardless 
of individual feelings , but his purpose was as much to 
uphold the credit and efficiency of the European officers 
of the state, as to secure the welfare of its native subjects. 
He was not unsuccessful in either of these objects ; and 
a dispassionate retrospect of the results of his government 
will assign to Lord William Bentmck an honourable place 
amongst the statesmen who have been intrusted with the 
delegated sovereignty over the British Empire in the East. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Proceeduigs in England, — Termination of the Company' s 
Charter Select Committees of both Houses oj Parliament. 

' — Parliament dissolved — Committee of House of Com- 
mons re-appointedj — interrupted and renewed — appointed 
for the fourth time^ — divided into Sub-Committees . — 
Reports submitted . — Questions at issue — Monopoly of 
China Trade, — Objections to its Coidinuance, — replied to. 
Correspondence between the Court of Directors and the 
Ministers — Paper of Hints — Government of India to be 
left to the Company. — Objections of the Court — Necessity 
of Commerce for the Government of India. — Payment of 
Territorial Charges in England dependant on Proceeds 
of Trade — Defciency of Revenue made good in part by 
Commercial Profits — Reply of Mr. Grant. — Pioperty of 
the Company to be transferred to Ter'ritory, and Dividends 
to be charged to it. — Objections of the Court. — Demand 
Securities. - Insinuated Liabilities of Assets. — Qualified 
Assent of the Court. — Stipulation for a Guarantee Fund, 
and Jor Liberty to appeal to Parliament, — objected to . — 
Question referred to Proprietors — Proceedings of General 
Courts — Resolutions proposed , — Amendment , — carried 
by Ballot, — communicated to Ministers, — consent to modify 
the Terms, — still objected to by the Court — Ministers per- 
sist, and the Court submit . — Dissent of the Chairs . — 
Arrangements agreed to by the Proprietoi's, — submitted to 
Parliament. — Pecuniary Claims on Natives of India . — 
Claims of Bankers on the King of Oude. — Interference 
declined by the Court, — required by the Board. — Man- 
damus applied for , — not persisted in. — Claims on the 
Zemindar of Nozid, — disallowed by the Court, — adopted 
in Parliament. — Act passed in favour. — Claims of Mr. 
Hutch inson , — submitted to Parliament. — rejected — Re- 
newal of Charter brought before Parliament. — Observa- 
tions of Mr. Grant. — Measures proposed — Remarks of 
Mr. Wynn and Mr. Buckingham. — Resolutions passed 
and communicated to the House of Lords. — Opposition of 
Lord Ellenhorough and Duke of Wellington. — Clauses of 
Bill discussed in both Houses , — communicated to the 
Court of Directors, — Objections of Court to a Change in 
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CHAP. IX 


1826. 


the Constitution of the Indian Government^ — to a fourth 
Trcbidency^ — to Abolition of Subordinate Councils^ — to 
additional Member of Council^ — to Inciease of Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment^ — and to Alteration in appointment 
oj Civilians — Petitions against the Pill^ — not received 
in either House of Pailianient — Bill passed the House of 
Commons — Recommendation of the Court oj Pi oj)? letoi s 
to acquiesce — Dissent oj Chairs — Motives for its Adop- 
tion . — (ieneral Court determine by Ballot to acecpt the 
Bill — Bill passed into a Law . — Termination of Com- 
pany's Commercial Existence. — Concluding RemarJes. 

T he proceedings of the Houses of Pailiament and the 
Court of Pioprietors dining the early ye.irs of the 
peiiod that has Been leviewed, exercised no matoiial iniiii- 
enco on the substantial inteiests of Biitish India The 
disposition evinced by Lord Ainheist at the coniuience- 
ment of his adnnnistiation, to adopt the views of his 
predecessor with regard to the lestiictions imposed on the 
public press, a disposition which, however, was soon laid 
aside, excited the hostility of a small paity amongst the 
propiietors, and provoked them to bring forward mculpa- 
toiy motions suggestive of his recall The unpiopitious 
opening of the war with Ava, supplied mateiials lor 
plausible denunciation for a season, but the imju'oved jiio- 
gress of the armies, and the linal humiliation ot the 
enemy, with the caiitiiic of Bhurtpore, mijiosed silence on 
the cavilleis, and conveitcd the proposed votes of censure 
into an almost unanimous tiibute of approbation This 
result has been ah eady noticed , and nothing fuither of 
any importance occuried, until it became necessary for 
the Legislature to take into consideration the cpiestion of 
continuing for a further peiiod, the piivileges and political 
functions of the East India Company 
The right of exclusive tiade with India, had been with- 
drawn from the Comi>any on the last renewal of the 
Charter ; but they had still continued to carry on a 
limited import from India, chiefly in silk and saltpetre, 
for the purpose of effecting remittances to provide for 
charges in England ; and through India, principally in 
cotton with China, to assist in providing funds for the 
purchase of their investments of tea at Canton. The 
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amount of their export trade to India had long been BOOK HI. 
inconsiderable, and the trade had latterly ceased altogether, chap ix. 

so that the Company might be regarded as no longer con- 

nected with India by commercial relations. The trade 
had fallen entirely into the hands of the maniifactuiers 
and merchants of Croat Britain , and they now looked 
with confidence to a like transfer of the tiaffic with China 
to fiec merc<intile competition The Company’s charter 
expired in 1834 In 1829, petitions fiom the prineijial 
manufacturing and commeicial towns, were presented to 
both houses of Pailiament against its renewal, and a 
motion was made by IMr Whitmore, in the House of 
Commons, fora Select Committee to investigate the sub- 
ject The nomination of the Committee was postponed 
till the ensuing session, when the ministers undertook to 
recommend its appointment, and accordingly, eaily m 
Febuiary, 1830, Select Committees were agreed to in 
either house, upon the motion of Lord Ellenboiough, 

President of the Board of Conti ol, in the House of Loids , 
and of Sir Robert Peel, Secretaiy of State, in the House 
of Commons In proposing the foimation of the Com- 
mittees, the ministers carefully abstained from the expres- 
sion of any opinion with regaid to the renewal of the 
Charter, or from pointing out any modification which 
might be made in the existing system by which India was 
goveined It was their wish to leave the question to th”^ 
calm and dispassionate judgment of the Parliament 
formed upon a deliberate consideration of the information 
which it would be the business of the Committees to col- 
lect ; and upon which it would become their duty to 
repoit The inquiry imposed upon the Legislature higher 
obligations than almost any other in the whole sphere of 
public affairs. The question, however important to the 
commerce of the Empire, was not confined to commercial 
interests it involved the whole character of the Govern- 
ment of India, the mode in which it might best be 
administered for the prosperity and happiness of the 
people, the reputation of the Legislature, and the dignity 
and rights of the Crown. Some objections wore taken to 
the comprehensive character of the inquiries to be insti- 
tuted by the Committee ; and some doubt was expressed 
whether the consideration of the constitution of the 
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BOOK III Government of India, the condition of the people, the 
CHAP IX. administration of the law, the state of the finances, and 
— the commercial interests at stake, were not subjects too 
1831. distinct and difficult to come within the grasp of a single 
Committee Some exceptions were also taken in the 
House of Commons, to the composition of the Committee ; 
but they weie overruled, and a Select Committee m either 
House “was appointed to inquire into the piesent state of 
the afiaiis of the East India Company ; and into the trade 
between Gieat Britain and China, and to report their 
observations therefore to the House ” The committees 
were foimed accordingly, and proceeded to take evidence, 
and collect information, which was from time to time laid 
before their respective houses. Their labours were brought 
to an eaily close by the dissolution of Pailiament, on the 
24th of J uly, consequent upon the death of the King, and 
the accession of William the Fourth ; but they had pre- 
viously accumulated much important oral and docu- 
mentary testimony, calculated to prepare the public mind 
for a more mature investigation at a subsequent season. 

The fust months of the Session of the new Parliament 
were wasted in violent party-struggles, which ended in 
the displacement of the Ministry, and the appointment 
of an administration pledged to accomplish Pai liamentary 
reform Amidst such vehement contests, the claims of 
■*India were little likely to bo heard ; and it was not till 
J’ebruaiy, 1831, that the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, for the purpose of enquiring into the affairs 
of the Company, was re-appointed. Further evidence 
was heard, and additional documents were compiled ; but 
the proceedings of the Committee were again interrupted 
by the dissolution of Parliament in April, arising out of 
the diffeieiices of opinion respecting the Reform Bill, 
which had been introduced in the preceding Session. 
The Committee was once more instituted, soon after the 
meeting of the house, m the middle of June ; but, like 
its predecessor, enjoyed but a brief vitality. Parliament 
being again dissolved in the following October, in con- 
sequence of the rejection of the Reform Bill in the House 
of Lords. In January, 1832, the Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed for the fourth time, with a 
suggestion that it should resolve itself into several Sub- 
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Committees, whose attention was to be directed to the BOOK HI. 
different heads of the inquiry. The Committee was ac- chap ix. 

cordingly subdivided into six blanches, the several 

objects of which were classed as Public — Financial, 
including trade — He venue — Judicial — ]\Iilitary — Poli- 
tical Evidence, oral and written, was collected with 
great assiduity , and in August, a Report was submitted 
by the Committee, which compiised the several topics of 
the investigation, and supplied the ground-woik of the 
arrangements proposed by the Ministers to the Company 
and to Parliament. 

However comprehensive the investigation in its con- 
stituent details, the gi’cat questions which had to be 
determined, resolved themselves into but two, the con- 
tinuance or cessation of the Company’s exclusive trade 
with China — the continuance or cessation of the Com- 
pany’s administration of the Government of India. The 
deteimiiiation of the first was never for a moment doubt- 
ful — that of the second was the subject of moie deliberate 
hesitation. Although the Ministers refiaincd from offer- 
ing to the Legislature any intimation of their intentions, 
yet, from their earliest communications with the Court 
of Directors, it was evident that the exclusive privilege 
of the trade with China could no longer be continued, 
consistently with the expectations of the great body of 
the manufacturers and merchants of Great Britain. They 
maintained that the monopoly of the Company imposed 
upon the country at large, for the benefit of the Pro- 
prietors, a heavy tax in the extravagantly high prices 
demanded for their tea, which had become an indispensable 
article ^ of the daily consumption of all classes of the com- 
munity — that it was vain to expect any considerable 
reduction of the price as long as the trade remained in the 
hands of the Comiiany, as it was required to cover the 
cost of a most expensive system of management — an 
exorbitant charge for freight — and the maintenance of a 
princely establishment, which the past practice of the 
Company had rendered essential, but by which the 
private merchant would not be encumbered. With a 
diminution of cost and charges, and a more moderate 

* Estimated by some of the witnesses at from £1,250,000 to £1,700,000 per 
annum Financial Report, Comm House of Commons, 1830, 
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BOOK HI computation of profits, the sale-pi ice of the article would 
CHAP. IX. be 1 educed to a level with that which was paid in the 

maikets of the Continent, and of America ; and teas of 

1832 good (piality would be brouglit within the reach of every 
Older of the population ; the demand would consequently 
be pi oportionably augmented, while the comforts of the 
jiooier classes would be materially befiiended. There w^as 
another point of view, in which impoitant advantages 
might be anticipated from thi owing open the tiado to 
individual entequise, and the same result which had 
followed the opening of the commeice wdth India, a vast 
extension of British exports, might be confidently pre- 
dicted. The Com[)any’s expoits to China had always been 
of limited \alue, and had latterly even declined, but 
looking to the immense population, and the wealth of 
China, and the inferiority of its niamifactures, it w^as 
wdiolly inconceivable that the countiy should offer so 
insignificant a niaiket for the cottons and woollens of 
Manchester and Glasgow, or the haidwaio of Birmingham 
and Sheffield The deficiency ■was imputed not to tlio 
absence of consumers, but to the ineitness of the Com- 
pany , and when their obstructive iiitci position should 
be abolished, the commerce of Great Britain would, no 
doubt, exhibit, in respect to China, the same elasticity 
which it had manifested in every other region where it 
laboured under no artificial compression. The distioss 
which prevailed in England, and the difficulties to winch 
trade and manufactures had for some time past been 
exposed, also urgently called for the alterations which 
new and improved channels of export could alone pro- 
vide ; and no quarter of the globe jnesented so novel and 
promising a held as the vast and opulent empire of 
China. 

To these assertions, it was replied ; that it was not 
true that the prices of tea m Great Britain were enhanced 
beyond their natural amount by the establishments of the 
Company, the expense of which boro an inconsiderable 
ratio to the total value of the trade ; * — and that, if the 
prices in foreign markets were lower than those m Great 

It was asserted that the whole expenses of the factory amounted to but 
three per cent on the value of the goods produced , tixe commission of private 
agents was five per cent. 
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Britain, it was because the teas were of a quality greatly BOOK III. 
inferior, the steady and valuable connection of the Com- chap. ix. 

pany with the merchants in China, and the influence 

exercised by the supercargoes, securing them the pre- 1832. 
ference of purchasing at a more favourable rate, and the 
experience of their qualified officers assuring a judicious 
selection. The profits of the Company on their sales 
of tea were grossly overrated, and the (company weie not 
responsible for any Extravagant augmentation of the 
sale-prices, as they were compelled to put up their teas 
at the cost-price, with an allowance for charges and m- 
teiest of outlay, and to sell upon an advance of one 
Iienny in the pound. All additions to the up-set price 
rested with the purchaseis at their public sales , and 
in truth, instead of a hundred per cent, their profits, 
in some years, had not exceeded six * there was little 
prospect of a material diminution of the cost-p)rice, for 
the trade m China was a monopoly, traffic in all the most 
valuable commodities — tea, law silk, woollens, and cotton 
— being reserv ed by law to a corporation, or Hong, con- 
sisting of a few merchants, to whom the China Govern- 
ment restricted trade with foreigner^ ; and, as private 
merchants would not have the same power of resisting 
their combination as that which was exercised by the 
Company, they would be exposed to any degree of ex- 
tol tion 111 the purchase of the teas which the Ilong 
merchants might inflict. It was very unlikely, therefore, 
that the selling-price would be much i educed, although 
very inferior kinds of tea would be impoided. A fluctua- 
tion of prices might bo also anticqiatcd, which was now 
guarded against by the condition of the Charter, which 
made it imperative on the Company to have always on 
hand, over and above the quantities m transit or in course 


> Report of Committee of House of Commons, 1830 Evidence. This, how- 
ever, was m a very unfa voui able season The avciago annual profits of the 
Company on then China trade for the last fifteen years, horn 1814-15 to 
1828-9, had exceeded a million steilmg, being 15,41 1,000/ — Ibid 6875 Ac- 
cording to the asset tion of one witness, Mi liickards, the profits of the China 
Trade v,cre inadequate to defray the interest on the bond debt in England and 
the dividends ot the proprietors ►—Evidence Comm House of Commona, 
1830. 3115a and 3764 a But these statements weie shown cleat ly to be 
erroneous, by countei statements submitted by Mi Melvill. — Ibid 4375. 
5875 llie Report of Mr. Pennington, an accountant employed to levise the 
Company’s accounts, shows a profit on then whole commercial transactions in 
fifteen years of 20,488,000/. 
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BOOK III. of sale, a stock sufficient for one year’s consumption — 
CHAP. IX. a stipulation to winch private importers could not be 

subjected , and they would be alone guided by their own 

1832. iiiteiested views in proportioning the supply to the de- 
mand — occasioning at one time a scarcity, at another a 
super abundance, to the great inconvenience and detiiment 
of the consumers. In fact, there was great danger of a 
total deficiency of supply. Tire policy of the Chinese 
Government had always been averse to foreign trade and 
to foieigners, and although aware of the advantages 
deiived from the intercourse, might be disposed, if of- 
fended by the misconduct of the traders or ships’ ciews, 
to close the port of Canton, as had been done in regaid 
to other ports in China, to foreign commerce Tire local 
authorities were interested in the continuance of the 
trade, but they were notorious for their arioganco and 
cupidity^ and had been only deteired from a system of 
insulting and vexatious extortions, under which the tiade 
must have languished or expired, by tlie firm, calm, and ju- 
dicious conduct of the Company’s servants Thebeiiohcial 
effects of their interposition had given slielter and secuiity 
to juivate trade ; and European and American mei chants 
settled at Canton were protected fiom Chinese intolerance 
by the presence of the Company’s factory If that wcie 
withdrawn, and private merchants visited Canton without 
some such iuotection, they would be heljdcss against the 
course of contumely and exaction which they would have 
to undergo, and which must prove fatal to comrneicial 
intercourse The same disinclination to foster foreign 
commerce would not fail to check the mtioduction of 
British goods, even if the demand for them should exist ; 
a fact which was rendered highly problematical by the 
continued importation into China of Bullion in piefcrence 
to merchandise. The Amei leans, who were influenced 
by no other principle than mercantile advantage, were at 
liberty to provide goods to any extent for the purchase 
of their investments, but their importation of dollars 
gave leason to infer the unprofitableness of any other 
medium of exchange. The trade with India, admitting 
that it had extended as greatly as had been asserted, 
although much exaggeration on the subject prevailed, 
offered no analogy to the trade with China, from a very 
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obvious consideration. The trade with India was entirely BOOK III. 
under the contiol of the Biitish Government — a govern- chaimx. 

ment interested in giving it every possible facility, and 

liromoting its extension The government of China was 1832 
beyond all kind of control, except perhaps that of force, 
which was not likely to be employed ; and it had always 
avowed and acted upon principles mimical to commercial 
intercourse with sti angers Under such circumstances, 
it was not to bo expected that China would become 
a maiket for Biitish manufactuies to any considerable 
extent , and the anticipations of those who looked 
forward so coiilidently to its unlimited demand, could 
only lead to disappointment, and might tei inmate in 
nun 

Wliatever tiuth there might have been m the arguments 
on either side, and as usual in all keenly contio verted 
([uestions, there was a nnxtuie of fact and fallacy in both, 
it was felt to be impossible to lesist the clamours of the 
manufacturing and commeicial classes One of the cycli- 
cal periods of dcpiesaion, the infallible consequences of 
the excess of pioductive power over all possible con- 
sumption, had lecently leturned, and the ovcr-pi oduction 
and the ovci-tiadmg of a season of demand, had been 
followed as usual by the lecuiionce of stagnation and 
distiess Ho^^over eiigcndeicd, the mischief demanded 
leniedial measuies , and none were so calculated to re- 
animate speculation and le-cmploy labour, as the piospect 
of a new inexhaustible inaikct iii the admission of the 
public to the trade with China On this point, the change 
of administration made no dilFerence The general inti- 
mation that had been given to the Court of Directors by 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellenborough, at the 
close of lcS3(), was repeated still more specifically by 
Earl Giey and Mr Charles Grant, at the end of 183il. The 
first article of the plan proposed to the Couit, under the 
modest denommatioii of a Paper of Hints, was “the 
China Monopoly to cease , ” and little opposition was 
made to the proposition by the Couit. They contented 
themselves with suggesting that the throwing open of 
the China trade might be eminently detrimental to 
Great Britain, by removing the beneficial influence of the 
Company’s Factory, by causing a deterioration in the 
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HOOK III. quality of the teas imported,- and by seriously interfering 
CHAP. IX. with a large revenue levied under the existing system 
■■ with perfect equality to all classes of consumers, and with 
1832 lucompaiable regularity and cheapness to the State ‘ They 
also expressed their doubts if any material reduction of 
price would be effected, as the augmented charge of col- 
lecting the duty would be an additional tax upon the 
consumers ; and they questioned, for the leasons as- 
signed above, the supposed advantages of an o^ien trade 
in affording new maits for British manufactures They, 
however, were conscious of the inutility of attempting 
to stem the current of public opinion, and only stipulated 
for a period sufficiently protracted to allow of their dispo- 
sal of the stock which they were obliged by statute to have 
on hand. 

The second great question — the administration of the 
Government of India by the East India Company — was 
too exclusively a matter of interest to India to excite 
much attention in England ; and the IMinisters were evi- 
dently unprepaied to take the office into their own hands. 
The principle was, therefore, at once admitted ; and the 
second article of the Paper of Hints” proposed that the 
East India Company should retain their political functions. 
The mode m which these functions weie to be exercised, 
was to continue in all essential icspects unaltered; and 
the poweis of the Court, and their lelations with the India 
Board, were to remain the same with certain modifica- 
tions. In reply, the Court professed their readiness to 
recommend to the Propiietors to consent to be continued 
as a useful instrument in the execution of an imi)ortant 
national tiust, provided the means were insured to them, 
by which they might be enabled to administer the Go- 
vernment of India, consistently with their own character, 
and with the benefit of India and of the United Kingdom ; 
although at the same time they expressed their doubt of 
the practicability of accomplishing these objects, if the 
Comiiaiiy were deprived of their commercial character : 
the means of lemittance supplied by their investments 
being indispensably necessary to provide funds m England 

' Tlie average amount of the annual duty was about 3,300,000/ annually 
collected by the Company, most economically, the whole charge to the Ciown 
being less than 10,000/. a year. Report Commons’ Committee, 1830, p 33, 
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for disbursements made at home on account of political BOOK III 
charges in India ; and the surplus profits of their com- chap. ix. 

merce with China being equally indispensable to make 

good the deficiencies that had always prevailed, and 
were still likely to prevail in the territorial revenues of 
India. 

The payments annually made in England/ which were 
considered as territorial charges, had for some years ave- 
raged at)out three millions sterling, of which nearly one 
million was incurred m the discharge of the principal and 
interest of the Indian debt, and constituted no additional 
burthen on the revenues. Provision, however, for the 
whole had to be made by funds remitted from India, and 
this had been most readily and economically eftected by 
the appropriation of the requisite suras m India to the 
purchase of goods in India and China, and the realisation 
of their proceeds in England P Dejirived of these re- 
sources, the Company would have to depen (T'ui)on the 
purchase of private bills or remittances of bullion, the 
former of which would be attended with uncertainty and 
risk, and might expose the Company to an enhancement of 
the price of the bills beyond their value in excliange, by a 
combination on the part of the merchants ; and the 
latter would be liable to create inconvenience and pecu- 
niary distress in India 

A still more important consideration was the mode of 
providing for the deficit of the revenues of India, which 
had constantly occurred upon a term of years , and which 
had been only partly made up by#the loans raised by the 
Government. The average annual excess of the charges 
abroad and at homo, had been, for the last five years, 

* Consisting of pa} ments made on account of passage of military, pay to 
officers, including oft-reckonings, political freight and demurrage , piv-offlce 
demands foi King’s troops serving m India, retiring pay, pensioneis, etc etc 
King’s troops, ti\il, annual, and absentee allowances, political cliaigcs gene- 
rally, intludmg the propoition of ch.iige for the est ibhshments at the India 
House, Board of Control, Hailey bury, Addiscombe, Chatham, etc , miscel- 
laneous expenses on aetount of Prince of Wales' Isl.ind, Singapore, etc , ter- 
ritorial stoies, chaigesatSt Helena, advance to Public Institutions repay- 
able xn India, etc — Iteport, Committee, House ot ('omiiions, 1832 Finance 
R^ort ot House of lairds, 1830 App Accounts from 1814-5, to 1828-9 

* From 1814-5, to 1820-7, the application of lerritonal Funds to the pur- 
chase of investments for remittance, averaged 2,028,000/ of which, 1,155,000/ , 
were applied to the pm chase of Indian im estnients, and 873,000/ to the 
investments in China Whatever further sums were necessary, were mainly 
derived from the profits of the China trade, and advanced to Territory — 

Report Comm. House of Commons, 1832. Finance. 
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BOOK HI. ® lading in 1828“9, 2,878,000/, and no material reduction 
CHAP. IX. was anticipated On the contrary, a further deficiency 

■ - was apprehended ' The whole excess of charge from 

1832. 1814-15, to 1828-9, including miscellaneous outgoings, 

something less than one millioji, amounted to 19,400,000/, 
of which there had been raised by borrowing 14,642,000/. ; 
the rest had been furnished by the direct application of 
surplus commercial profits, to the extent of 4,762,000/, or 
above one fourth of the deficiency.^ Before, therefore, the 
company could undertake to conduct the administration 
of the government of India, it would bo indispensably ne- 
cessary that they should be secured in the regular supply 
of funds to defray the territorial payments to be made on 
account of India in England. 

In reply to the first of these difficulties, it was stated by 
mercantile men and capitalists, who weie called in evi- 
dence, that no apiirehension need be entertained as to the 
remittances requisite for the discharge of territoiial pay- 
ments in England. The amount of the tiacle now earned 
on by the Company being transferi ed to private mei chants, 
would afibrd facilities to the same extent as those alieady 
possessed , and bills on England would be always obtain- 
able in India and China for the funds which the excess of 
exports from both countiies to Gieat Biitam o\er the 
value of imports fiom it would re{|uiie The value of the 
commerce, and the extent to which it would probably be 
carried, would be more likely to iiioduce competition than 
combination; and bills, except under unusual ciicum- 
stances, would be obtainable at a rate of exchange, not ex- 
ceeding the bullion value of the rupee Should that be 


1 Fstimated as likely to exceed in 1844, the deficit of 1828 9, by 827,000/ — 
Third Report of Committee of Houve of Commons, 1831 Accounts and Papers, 
Iso 0 Other computations made it lanRe tiom lather moie thin a million to 
little more thin one hundred thousand jiounds — Comm Repoit, House of 
Commons, 1832 App 2.3 

i Statenunt, Report Committee House of Commons, 1832 finance 'Jho 
sum obtained fiom Commcice is there stated, as well as in the evidence of Mr 
Lloyd, Report, House ot Lords, 1830, at 4,923,000/ The difterence is an in- 
crease of assets of 161,000/ According to the Statement of the Committee of 
Coiiespondenoe of the Court of Duectois, iinsuppoited however, by any 
figured documents, if the Company had not derived resources from the China 
trade, the public debt of India would have been upwards of seventeen imllions 
sterling moie than it was in 1832-3, exclusive of the balance clue on account 
to the Commercial Branch, which with inteiest, was computed at hve 
millions — r 6 of Papers respecting the ncKociations which His Majesty’s 
Ministeis on the subject of the East India Company’s Cliarter Printed by 
order of the Court of Directors for the information of the Piopiietors 1833. 
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the case, a bullion remittance might be resorted to with- BOOK III 
out any fear of its being attended with permanent embar- chap ix. 

rassmeiit ; ^or, if the exportation proceeded to an incon- 

venient extent, a re-importatiou would follow, and the evil 
would produce its own remedy : a third course would be 
the sale to merchants m England, of bills on the Indian 
treasuries, which might in general be profitably effected. 

The fact of the appropriation of any portion of commer- 
cial piofits, as a provision for a deficient Indian Revenue, 
was the subject of a keen controversy ; the opponents of 
the Company not only denying that such appropiiatioii 
had been made, but asserting that the Commerce of the 
Company had been always attended with loss, and that the 
deficit had been made good by the territorial revenue, the 
whole of the Indian debt having giown out of the neces- 
sity of borrowing money for the Company’s investments. 

In Older to establish this assertion, it was necessary to 
revert to the earliest years of the trade, before the Com- 
pany’s acquirement of the Dewani, 17G5, fiom which time, 
until the renewal of the Charter, in 1813, the political and 
commeicial transactions of the East India Company had 
been so intimately blended, that it was impossible to sub- 
mit them to an unimpeachable discrimination.* To what 
extent the trade had assisted the revenue, or the revenue 
the trade in remote periods, could no longer be determined, 
and it was useless to inquire ; and the only legitimate 
Bubject of investigation, was the nature of their connec- 
tion, since the separation of the accounts had rendered it 
capable of ascertainment. With the charter of 1813, a 
plan was devised for keeping the territorial and commer- 
cial accounts distinct m future. Without attempting to 
analyse the composition of the actual property in India, or 
the demands against it, the Indian Debts and Assets weie 
declared to be territorial, with a few inconsiderable excep- 
tions, The property at home and afloat, was carried to 
the credit of the commercial branch : and it was charged 

' “ All the stateinents whirli have been dra^Mi out with a view to an 
enqun y into the i dative position ot the two branches of the Cornpany’&affairs, 
antecedently to the cuimnencenieiit ot the piescnt Chartci, ditfer inateiially 
from each other, as well m point ot piinciple as m their details and results, 
and show the extieme difficulty, or rather the unpossibihtv, of airivmg at any 
ceitain lonclusion upon a point of wliieh the accounts, whence the statements 
are diawn, do not afford eitliei the perfect illustration or tiie proof ” — Clginju 
H. of Com., 1832, Finance App. No. 2, Mr. Pennington’s Report, 
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BOOK III. with all debts winch were not incurred on account of 
CHAP, ix, clearly teriitorial disbursements. Some doubt existed as 

to the assignment of the Home Bond Debt ; but that was 

1832. finally pronounced to be also of territorial origin.^ From 
the comparison, which it thus became easy to institute, it 
was not to be denied that the joint commerce with India 
and China had realised, m the interval between 1813*14 
and 1828-9, considerable profits, a portion of which had 
been applied to the relief of the territorial deficit ^ But it 
was ui ged, that the commercial profits arising wholly out 
of the China trade were, in fact, paid by the English con* 
Burners of tea, and constituted a tax upon Great Britain m 
favour of the India revenue, which the former could not 
in equity be called upon to defray. Otherwise direct 
assistance would be the preferable course. There was no 
reason, however, to infer, from there having been a deficit 
in past years, that it must occur in future, and for ever. 
Its occurrence was, in all probability, attributable, at 
least, m part, to the reliance of the local governments upon 
the extraneous resources which had been found available, 
as it was natural that they should not be very rigorous in 
repressing an expenditure for the excess of which the 
commcicc was ever ready to provide Poi severance in the 
seal clung measures of economy which had latterly been 
enjoined, would in due time confine the expenses of the 
Indian Governments within the limits of tlieir income ; 
and no rational doubt could be entertained of the compe- 
tency of India to answer all just demands upon her Ex- 
chequer. The revenue, notwithstanding occasional fluctu- 
ations, had been steadily progressive, and promised still to 
increase. The resources of the country, still imperfectly 
developed, had continued to improve, and the people had 
increased in numbers and prosperity. It was only neces- 
sary that the system of economy now established, should 
be followed out with wisdom and steadiness, and the re- 
sources of the country be fostered both by active encou- 
ragement and judicious forbearance. If these objects were 

* Incurred for money raised on the Company’s Bonds, under the authority of 
Parliament, 9 and 10 William III., and subsequent enactments. In 1829, the 
amount was 3,790,000 

2 In addition to the application of tlie sum above stated to the discharge of 
the India Debt, tJie accounts on the 30th April, 1820, shewed a balance due to 
the commercial branch of 3,036,000/. 
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pursued with firmness and judgment, the financial pros- 
perity of India would undoubtedly be secured, and the 
revenue be found fully equal to defray the whole charges of 
the state. 

But, although, as far as India was concerned, the 
means of remitting the amount requisite to defray ex- 
penses incurred in England, and the observance of strict 
economy on the one hand, and an improvement of the 
Qational resources on the other, might obviate the lecur- 
rence of any deficiency of the public income : yet, inas- 
much as the East India Company was possessed both of 
valuable property and of valuable claims, it was required 
bo consider how they should be dealt with for the benefit 
>f Great Britain and of India. Whatever might be 
thought of the applicability of the profits of the com- 
merce to territorial disb in semen ts, there was no question 
;hat they formed the source, whence the dividends pay- 
ible on the capital of the proprietois of India Stock were 
ierived ; and, it was equally certain, that an amount of 
principal existed, the right of the Company to which could 
lot be contested. How was this to be disjiosed of ? 

The plan suggested by the Ministers, proposed to con- 
uder the payment of the whole dividends in future as an 
innuity to be granted to the Proprietors, to be charged 
ipoii the territorial revenue of India, not to be redeem- 
ible for a given term, and then at the option of Parliament, 
ly the payment of 100^. for every 5s of annuity. In 
>rder to provide a fund for this additional charge on the 
Term tonal Revenue, it was proposed that the whole of 
Re Company’s commercial assets, which were capable of 
jonversion into money, should bo so converted ; and with 
,he cash balance of the commercial department should bo 
ippropriated to the discharge of an amount of the Indian 
ferritorial debt, equivalent to a capital yielding an income 
iqual to the dividends on the Stock, or 630,000?. a year 
This plan, therefore, involved no augmentation of the In- 
lian debt, nor imposed any new burthen on the Indian 
■esources. The measure was merely one of substitution, 
ind the substitution might be efiected in a manner pecu- 
iarly advantageous by the redemption, in the first instance, 
)f the remittable loan, which pressed most heavily on the 
udian finances. Instead, therefore, of impairing, the 
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BOOK III. arrangement tended to improve, the general resources of 
CHAP. IX. the Indian Empire. 

■■ To these piopositions it was objected by the Court, that 

1832. they involved in substance the abolition of the Company, 
and the surrender of all their lights, privileges, and pio- 
perty, for no other compensation than the chance of 
receiving, after every other territorial demand had been 
satisfied, a dividend of 10^ per cent, for an unspecified 
term, and for the legukr payment of which, as well as for 
the ultimate dischaige of the jnincipal, they consideied 
the revenues of India insufficient security They there- 
fore required as an indispensable condition of continuing 
to administer the Government of India, that the Pioprie- 
tors should be fully secuied in the regular half-yearly 
payment of their dividends, and to such an amount of 
pi incipal whenever redeemed, as would produce that rate 
of interest m the public funds They rested their claims 
to these jirovisions on the ground that the Company was 
actually possessed of piopeity amply sufficient to provide 
an investment in Consols, eijual to the required dividend 
— property of which it was iiroposed to despoil them 
without any assuiance of an equitable equivalent. 

Whatever might be thought of tlie light of the empire 
at large to the teriitorial accpiisitions of the East India 
Company, there could be no question of the rightful claim 
of the Proprietors to the value of their capital, and of the 
assets which had been created in their commercial cha- 
racter. According to the calculation of the Company, the 
Stock on the 1st of May, 1829, amounted to ratlier more 
than twenty-one millions ‘ But this sum included a debt 

1 Cash at home and abroad, and property in the public funds . 2,180,000 


(iOckIs and merchandise at home and abroad .... 7,384,000 

Pi opert} afloat and trei^lit . . . 3,W2,000 

Debts due to the (’omp in\, at liomc and abroad . . 2,227,000 

lluildiiiKs and l)ea«i Stock . .... 1,408,000 

1 ast India Annuities , .... 1,208,000 

Due fiom Territory . ...... 4,032,000 


£22,037,000 

Deduct debts . . 1,634,000 

£21,103,000 

Deduct as questionable — 

Due by teintory 4,032,000 

Ii(md debts 3,700,000 


£8,428,000 


Nett Assetts £12,675,000 
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due by territory, amounting, principal and interest, to BOOK III 
4,032,000^. There was also the balance of the bond debt chap. ix. 
to be provided for, 3,796,000^. ; and unless this were also — — 
chargeable to territory, it would constitute a proportionate 
deduction from the Company’s pioperty. There still re- 
mained, however, about twelve millions in the public 
funds, in cash, goods, and buildings, which w'ere legiti- 
mately appropriable to the security of the dividends, as 
far as they extended If the claims upon the territorial 
revenues were admitted, the pimcipal, as stated by the 
Court, was amply sufficient for that object And this was 
acknowledged by the Minister , but it was objected, that 
the jiroperty claimed by the Company was exposed to 
many doubts and questions, both as to the total amount 
and the nature of its component paits; and was further 
supposed to be subject to heavy liabilities In fact, it was 
matter of great uncertainty, whether the whole of the 
Company’s commercial pro 2 >erty was not legally resjionsi- 
ble for those debts and engagements which had been con- 
tracted in the Company’s name for political and territorial 
purposes ; and whether it would not continue so respon- 
sible even although the Company should be wholly de- 
prived of their pohtical powers and functions. One thing, 
at least, was indisputable, that these doubts and uncer- 
tainties could not be disposed of without a veiy minuto 
and piotracted investigation, before the close of which 
the Com 2 )any’s Chartei would cxpiie, and the India stock- 
holdeis would bo left without any available means of real- 
ising their dividends. Whatever, therefore, might be the 
remote issue of the inquiry, whether pursued by a pailia- 
mentary commission or by the courts of law, the institu- 
tion of the process must be most injuiious to the interests 
of the Company ; and it was, therefore, their obvious 
policy to accede at once to a compromise which waived all 
discussion, and which in lei^uital of a concession of ques- 


On tlio other h itul, the Court thuuied a further sum of five millions for the 
value of the property in Indn, estimated bv the Indi.m Minister, m 1792, at 
je2'i0,00() p(‘i annum, whuh, attwvnty ye.vrs’ pin chase, was equivalent to five 
nnllions, the Companv’s iij^ht to which piopeit> had liceii distinctly letognibcd 
and leserved m tlie several tt» winch the teini of the Com pan} s privilep:es 
had l)ten rent wed Lettei of the Court, 27th lehruaiy, 18d3 Ot the mdis- 
put.itile b.iUnce of the nett assets — £l2,b7.'i,000, above .€11,000,000 were 
realised and applied between 18.11- "v, and 1839 40, to the geneial expenses of 
the Indian tciutory. — rarnaiuentar) Accounts 1842. 
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tionable rights, secured them in all the influence and con- 
sideration deiivable from their insti umciitality in the 
government of India, and m the receipt of the usual in- 
terest upon their capital. The object of the Ministers was 
evidently the intimidation of the Company into an acqui- 
escence with their scheme, and the contest was too un- 
equal to admit of any doubt of the result ‘ 

Whilst positively affirming, fiom the language of the 
several Acts conferring upon the Company then commer- 
cial piivileges, that the Territory had no light to any part 
of the Commeicial Assets, and denying that the latter 
were subject to any liabilities on account of the Indian 
Debt, the Court of Directors disclaimed any purpose of 
pursuing their claims with unqualified iigour, or with- 
holding their assent to a settlement uiion the principle of 
a fair and liberal compiomise. They were, in short, pre- 
pared to agree to the mutual transfer of property and 
claims between Commerce and Territory, if the interests 
of the Proprietors weie more effectually protected, and the 
security of the dividend was better defended fiom any 
possible inteiference of the Board, or from the chances of 
embarrassment in the finances of India, by which its 
punctual discharge might bo disturbed. The method in 
which this object might be accomplished was the provi- 
sion of some collateral secuiity for the regular payment of 
the dividend, and ultimately, if necessary, of the princi- 
pal, in the shajie of an effective sinking fund, based upon 
the investment in the national stocks of some ^lortion of 

1 Various otlier arguments were adduced to reconcile the Troprletors ot 
India Stock to tlic ineasuic. It is unnecessaiy to re])eat tiiein , but the fol- 
lowing IS of very suspidoiis seriousness and snueritY “ While the Govern- 
ment deeply feel the obligation of providing for every fan and just claim that 
can he piefened on behalt of tlie Pioprietors, it is fiom other and higher con- 
siderations that thej are led to attach peculiar value to that part of tlieir plan 
winch plates tlie Proprietors on Indian Seturity. '1 he })lan allots to the pro- 
prietary body important poweis and functions m tlie administration of India, 
and, in order to ensure tbeir propeily exercising such poweis and functions, 
His Majesty’s Ministers deem it essential tliat tliey sliall be Jinked and bound, 
in point of interest, to the eountry winch they aie to assist in governing The 
measure, therefore, of connecting them immediately with the territory of 
India IS evidently not an meidental or immaterial, hut a vital condition of the 
arrangement, and In proportion as this condition is dispensed with, the ad- 
vantages of tlie arrangement are sacrificed If tlie Proprietors are to look to 
i ngland rather than to India foi the security of theii dividend, their interest m 
the good government of India, and consequently tlieir fitness as one of the 
principal organs of Indian government, will in the same degree be impaired ” 
Letter from the Right Hon C Grant, 12tli Feb 1883 Papers respecting the 
Charter, p. 60 
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the commercial assets. To this x'>roposal a reluctant as- BOOK III 
sent was given by the ministers ; and they expressed their chap. ix. 

wilhngncss to jiermit 1,300,000/. to be taken from the 

Comxjany’s commercial assets, which should be invested 
in the national stocks, and, with accumulated interest, 
should form a fund, as a guarantee or collateral security 
for the cax)ital stock of the Com^iany, and be ap^dicable to 
its future rcdeinxition The juuncipal was to be suffered to 
accumulate until it either reached the amount of twelve 
millions, when accumulation should cease, and the interest 
be erniiioyed as the Board and the Couit miglit think 
most ex^iedient for the benefit of India, or whatever the 
amount might be, at the x:>eriod fixed by Parliament for 
the redemption of the annuity, it should be applied in or 
towards that redemxition. To this jiroxiosal the Court 
hesitated to accede, as they considered the amount of the 
guarantee fund should not bo less than two millions, and 
that the interest acctuing on it sliould bo available as a 
temporary appropriation for any interruption in the pay- 
ment of the dividends from teriitorial difficulties in India. 

The Court also required that the government of India 
should be continued to the Comxiany until the annuity 
should be ledeemed. To these conditions IIis Majesty’s 
Ministers declined to accede. They exjiressed themselves 
willing to assign a term of forty years, within which the 
annuity should not be liable to a compulsory discharge ; 
but they left it to Paihameiit to fix the term of the exor- 
cise of the administration of the government of India, as 
that rested entirely on xiolitical not commercial considera- 
tions. 

Another question, on which the Court and the President 
of the Board of Conti ol entei tamed irreconcileable senti- 
ments, regarded the indejiendence of action to be retained 
by the foi mer. The weight and influence which the Com- 
pany had enjoyed in England had been mainly derived, it 
was affirmed, from their commercial character , and the 
loss of their commerce could not fail to lessen their con- 
sideration with the jiublic, and their authority with the 
Government. There was reason to fear, therefore, that 
the Company would be reduced to a state of weakness and 
dependence mcomxiatible with the right performance of 
their duties, and become merely an instrument for giving 
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BOOK III. effect to the views of the Indian minister, whose sway 
CHAP. IX. would be almost absolute, and neither subject to the 
check of the Company, nor the vigilance of Pdiiiament. 

1832. Ylie Court, therefore, eaincstly pressed upon His Majes- 
ty’s IMimsters the expediency of allowing an appeal, in 
cases of a difference of opinion between the Boaid and 
the Couit, or, at the least, of providing for giving publicity 
to such differences by comniuni eating them, when i elating 
to impoitant subjects, to Parliament In the plan sub- 
mitted to the Court in regard to its relations with the 
Board, it was proposed to reserve to the latter, the power 
of confiimmg or disappioving of all pecuniary giants or 
allowances made by the Court, how inconsideiable soever 
the amount; and in the event of the Court’s lefusing to 
prepar e oi send a des[)atch, as alluded to by the Boai d, 
the latter was to be empoweied to send the despatch To 
both these conditions the Court veiy reasonably objected, 
the first depiiving them of the power which they had 
hithoito possessed of rewarding services and coiifeiriiig 
pecuniary benefits within the moderate limits alieady 
fixed, and the second superseding the authonty of the 
Couit over the local governments, and viitually making 
them subject to the Board and independent of the (.^ourt. 
In leply, thePiesident discLumed all intention of impair- 
ing the authonty or reducing the power of the Couit, but 
consideied that as the functions of the Boaid had a s))ecial 
icfeience to the teiritoiial revenue of India, it must bean 
essential part of its duty to control all disbursements ; 
and that in older to secure the dignity of the Couit, de- 
spatches should in future be signed by an officer of tho 
Court appointed for that purpose, who should be bound to 
obey the orders of the Board in the transmission of any 
2)articular despatch, but that the Ministois could not allow 
an appeal to a thud party in case of differences between 
the Board and tho Couit Neither was such a provision 
necessary, as all such matters might be brought m various 
ways to the notice of Pailiament. 

13esides these principal propositions, others were inti- 
mated, which were, with one exception, of comparatively 
minor importance , such as a possible alteration of the 
number of Directors, a difierent arrangement for the ap- 
j)omtment of the junior civilians, and the access of 
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Europeans to the Presidencies, without license : but the BOOK III. 
suggestion most fatal to the independence of the Court chap. ix. 
was, that the Board should have a veto on the power ■ ■ -- 

granted them by the last charter of recalling any of the 1832. 
Governors of the Presidencies, and the Commander*iii- 
Chiof. To this a decided objection was expressed by the 
Couit, as incompatible with the declared intention of the 
ministers that the Court and the Boaid should, in all ma- 
terial points, retain the same conipaiative poweis as they 
had hitheito exercised , and as depriving them of a privi- 
lege which it might be more impoitant than ever to 
possess, when the dividend should become dependent upon 
the teriitoiial icvciiue ^ Upon these and the othei sub- 
jects under discussion, it was now time to call for the 
opinions of the geneial body ; and a Couit of Proprietois 
was accoiding summoned to meet on the 25th March, 

1833 The correspondence with the Boaul was communi- 
cated to tho Court, and was oideied to be punted , and the 
coiisideiation of tho contents adjoin ned to tho 15th of 
the following month. 

At the Gcncial Couit, held on the 15t]i of April, an 
elaborate and able dissent ol Mi Tuckei, a membei of the 
Couit ot Directors, having been lead, a senes of liesolu- 
tions was moved by Sir John Malcolm to tlic following 
effect. — After acknowledging the ability with which tho 
interests of the Company had been advocated by the Coiut 
of Directors, it was proposed — 1 That the Company 
should signify then asseut to conduct the Government of 
India, at tho sacrifices demanded, provided they were 
furnished with powers sulhcient for tlie eftective discliaige 
of so impoitant a duty, and their pecuniaiy lights and 
claims were adjusted upon the inmciple of fair and libeial 
compromise . 2. That looking to the present and pro- 
spective conditions of the revenues of India, and the 
probable difficulty of i omitting money to England, for the 

• As observed by Mr. Tucker, if the pouci of recall, which had been rarely 
exeicised, should be withdrawn, the public tunctioii.incs abio.id niifjfht s<.t at 
iiou^?ht the authority ot the Couit, and hold it iii contciupr A (.overnor 
might he lavish in public ex])en(bture , might think only ot providing tor hi3 
own dependants or those of the iiiinisny , might be indolent and inuttive, or 
arbitrary and capricious m the exucise of his powers , and notwithstanding 
these and other defects of character and conduct, he would letain him pos- 
session of his station as long as he should succeed in propitiating the minister 
of the day, who might he interested in Ins continuance in office, and even 
denve influence and advantage fiom his mal-admimstration. — Papeis, 

p 128. 
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BOOK III liquidation of territorial charges incurred at home, the 
CHAP IX Company could not consent to give up the whole of their 

assets, commercial and teriitorial, to the Ciown for the 

1833 benefit of the teriitorial Government of India, in exchange 
for an annuity of 10^. per cent, for a term of foity years, 
redeemable at the rate of 100/ for every 61. 5s , unless 
such a sum were set apart from those assets as should con- 
stitute a guarantee fund, which, with accumulated interest 
for forty years, should be sufficient at the end of that term 
to ledeem the annuity at the late pioposed, such fund to be 
also available to provide for payment of the dividends, in 
the event of India failing to remit them — all sums so 
applied to be replaced by territorial repayments ; 3. That 
the management of the affaiis of India should be secured 
to the Company for a term of at least twenty yeai s ; and, 
that at the expiiation of the xieriod, if then discontinued, 
they should be allowed the option of demanding payment 
of the piincipal of the annuity on the terms already pro- 
posed * 4 That during the Company’s administration of 
the Government of India, all measures involving direct or 
contingent expenditure, should oiiginate with the Court of 
Diiectors, subject as at present to the control of tho 
Board, under the existing law : 5 That sufficient powers 
should be reserved to the Company to check, by a S} stem 
of publicity through Pailianient or some other competent 
authority, any acts of the Boaid which might appear to 
the Court of Directors to bo expedient and unjust * and, 
6, That the Court should retain sufficient power over the 
commercial assets to enable them, with the concuirence 
of the pioprietors, and confirmation of the Board, to pro- 
vide for the discharge of all outstanding commercial 
obligations, and for such of the commercial officers and 
servants of the Company as might be affected by the 
proposed arrangements. These resolutions tho Court of 
Directors were to be requested to communicate to His 
Majesty’s IVIimsters. 

The resolutions thus submitted to the General Court, 
gave rise to a protracted and desultory discussion, which 
lasted for seven days. The arguments which had been 
urged by the Court of Directors against the abolition of 
the privileged trade with China were repeated ; but it was 
admitted that tho tide of popular opinion set too strongly 
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against its contmuanco, to be resisted, either by the BOOK III 
Ministers or the Company Some of the members recom- chap. ix. 

mended the Company’s continuing to carry on the trade - — 

m competition with the piivate merchants ; but this 
suggestion met with little encouragement, as it was obvi- 
ous that the competition was likely to be attended with 
ruinous results. The relinipiishment of their commer- 
cial character was therefore submitted to ; but it was 
less readily agreed to uiideitake the Government of India 
at the saciihce of their whole commercial property. It 
was acknowledged, that it was of vital importance to the 
prosperity and preservation of India, that it should bo 
subject to an intermediate governing body, unconnected 
with party politics or pai li amentary divisions, and inde- 
pendent of tlie changes of ministiy m England — one that 
should look to tli(‘ government of India as its sole intciest 
and obligation, and should not be liable to be diverted 
from its one groat duty by the manifold objects which, 
whether of European, or purely British oiigin — whether 
of gloat or tiivial magnitude — must ever render Indian 
interests of secondary weight \\ith a British administra- 
tion. But it was denied that the Proprietors of Indian 
Stock could be reasonably expected in return for occupying 
this intermediate post, to give up a large and valuable 
property, whicli, notwithstanding the insinuated threats 
of the Mimsteis to call m question, they maintained to bo 
their own under the lepeated sanction of the Acts of the 
Legislature They claimed a more than sufficient amount 
of assets, to provide for the xierpetual jrayment of their 
dividends, without taxing the natives of India for their 
benefit , and they considered any restriction upon the 
disjiosal of their jiroxierty, according to their own notions 
of expedience and equity, to be a gratuitous interference 
with private rights, and little better than an act of au- 
thoritative spoliation. An immediate investment of a 
sum sufficient to provide for the annual dividends, was, 
therefore, urged by some of the speakers ; by others, of 
such a sum as should furnish the requisite principal at 
the end of forty years. ^ Any other arrangement would 

* £18,000,000, was the sum computed for the former object, by Mr Randle 
Jackson ; £4,600,000 lor the latter, by Mr. Weedmg. — Debates, India House, 

16th April, 1833. 
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BOOK III. be incompatible with the legitimate demands of the Com- 
CHAP IX pany, and with the honour and justice of the nation, and 

] a most unworthy requital of the exertions and sacrifices 

by which the Company had achieved the compicst of India, 
and piesented so magnificent an accession to the wealth 
and power of the parent country. An amendment was, 
therefore, proposed by Mr. flume, in whicli, after an- 
nouncing the acquiescence of the Company iii the loss of 
the tiade with China, their willingness to undertake the 
administiation of India, and their being pre})ared to 
any fair and liberal compromise, the Court felt obliged to 
declare that the plan proposed by the Ministers for ad- 
justing the pecuniary claims of the Company was neither 
satisfactory nor liberal, nor a just equivalent for the 
immense amount of commercial and territoral assets which 
they were called upon to surrender ; and a hope was 
theiefore expressed, that the Ministers would consent to 
such an arrangement, as should place the dividends and 
principal of the Company’s Stock beyond the risk of those 
political changes and occuirences in India, which might 
endanger both. Other amendments were suggested, but 
they were objected to as closing the door of negociation 
which was left open by the oiigmal resolutions , and the 
latter were finally submitted to the ballot, and adopted by 
a large majority.^ The doubts which the ]\I misters had 
intimated of the liability of the commercial assets to 
demands, by which they might be ovei whelmed, evidently 
operated uj^on the fears of the proprietors, and influenced 
them to accede to the terms proposed, with the chance of 
some slight modification in their favour. They were not 
wholly disappointed. 

The resolutions of the Court of Proprietors having been 
communicated to the Minnsters, the President of the Board 
announced to the Court, their consent to extend the 
amount of the Guarantee Fund to two millions, and to 
allow money to be raised upon its credit for the payment 
of dividends, should a deficiency of remittance accrue 
although they considered such an emergency as little 

^ On the 3rd of May, tlie result of the ballot was m favour of the resolution 

proposed by Sir J. Malcolm 477 

Against it . ... 62 


Majority in favour 


425 
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likely to occur ; since it was proposed to give to the divi- 
dend the legal piefeience to all otlier homo teiritorial 
payments With respect to the term for which the 
Company were to administer the government, the Minister 
consented to suggest a limit of twenty years , and in regard 
to the relations between the powers of the Couit and the 
Board, they abandoned the suggestions of reseiving to the 
latter a veto on the result of Goveinois and Militaiy 
Commandeis fiom India. Ministers also agieed that if, 
at the expnation of twenty years, or at any subseej^uent 
period, the Company weie dopri\ed of the political govern- 
ment, the prepiietors should have the option at thiee 
yeais’ notice, of being paid oft* at the rate of 100^ for eveiy 
51. 5s. of annuity , and that they should then be entitled 
to apply that capital, oi any portion of it to the resump- 
tion of their light to tiade, if they should see fit to resume 
it. To the oiigination of expenditure by the Court of 
Directors, subject iii all cases, except in the details of the 
Homo Establishment, to the control of the Boaid , and to 
a provision foi tlie discharge of outstanding obligations 
and individual claims under the sanction of the Board, no 
objection was taken ; but with respect to the suggested 
appeal to Parliament or the public on the occasion of 
differences of opinion between the Court and the Board, 
Ministeis, while piofessing a leadmess to cnteitam any 
practicable expedient for the purpose, expressed their dis- 
belief of the necessity of the arrangement, or the possi- 
bility of devising an unexceptionable plan for earrying it 
into opeiation. 

The concessions of Ills Majesty’s ministers still failed 
to satisfy the Court of Directors upon the two principal 
subjects of discussion ; the amount of the (hiarantee 
Fund, and the means of giving publicity to differences 
with the Board. To secure the amount of twelve millions, 
requisite for the iedem 2 )tioii of the annuity at the end of 
forty years, it would bo necessary to set apart at least 
three millions from the commercial assets, or to prolong 
the period at which the annuity should be redeemable, an 
arrangement less satisfactory to the Propiietors. With, 
respect to the publicity they desired, they explained, that 
it was not so much of the nature of an appeal, which 
might have the eftect of inconveniently suspending the 
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BOOK IIT orclcis of the Boaid, as of a protest which they suggested 
CHAP. IX should be laid befoie both Houses of Parliament against 

any orders of the Board against which they should have 

1833 . remonstrated m vain Their objections -were unavailing. 
To the first, the President of the Boaid replied, that an 
enlaigemcnt of the Fund was superlluous , for, as the Go- 
vernment was pledged whenever itexeiciscd the option of 
redeeming the annuity at a fixed late, which was equiva- 
lent to a principal of twelve millions, it made no difieicnce 
to the Pioprietois of India Stock what might be the value 
of the fund It was for the Go\einmeiit to piovide the 
necessaiy addition to laise it to twelve millions, oi to let 
It go on accumulating until it had reached that amount. 
The refeience to Pailiament m the lesult of a c dlision 
between the Couitand the Boaid lequned no foimal enact- 
ment, as the Couit could always exercise the ]>iivilegc winch 
they enjoyed in common -^itli all other subjects of the 
lealm, of approaching Pailiament by petition , and Min- 
istcis iefuso<l to accede to a measure of which they could 
not admit the necessity, and which, \shate\ei the piccise 
shape that it might assume, could not fail to opciate, in 
their apjirehension, very piejudicially to the pui})oses of 
good goveiiiment This communication, l\Ir Giant inti- 
mated, w as to be considered as final ^ 

Upon taking the conclusive reply of His ]\^aJ 0 sty^s 
Mimsteis into consideration, the Court of Dircctois, 
although still retaining their opinion, that the aiiange- 
rnent recommended by them would have been most con- 
sistent with the just expectations of the Propiietors, yet, 
as the principle had been admitted to the extent that, if 
paid off befoie the penod at which the Guarantee Fund 
should have become twelve millions, the Company would 
have the same advantages as if the fund provided had 
been larger or if not paid oft* before that period, they 
would have the same advantage as if the term of redemp- 
tion were extended ; they determined to recommend to 
the Proprietors to acquiesce in the limitation of the fund 
to two millions With respect to the question of publicity, 
they also adhered to the opinion of its utility ; but, if the 
Proprietors concurred in the recommendation regarding 
the Guai*antee Fund, it would be unnecessary to adopt 
^ Letter from Mr Charles Grant, 4Ui June, 1833. 
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any further proceedings until the Proprietors should have BOOK III, 
befoie them the Pill which was to be submitted to Parlia- cuAr. i\. 

ment. To this resolution, the Chairman, Mr. Maj on banks, 

and tlie De[)uty-Chaiiman, Mr. Wigiam, recorded their 
dissent, upon the grounds, that the sum of two millions, 
instead of thiec, set apart for a Guaiantee Fund, was 
insuflicient , and that some legislative provision for giving 
publicity, in certain cases of difference between the Board 
of Commissioncis and the Court ot Diiectois, was indis- 
pensable for mamtaimug the indexieiidence of the Court, 
and consequently the good goveinment of India. Agree- 
ably to the decision of the majority ot the C.^ourt, their 
recommendation was submitted to a General C/Ourt of 
Proprietors on the 10th of June, and after some discussion 
received their eoncurience In the mean time, the ques- 
tion of the Kenewal of the East India Company’s Charter 
bad been introduced to the consideration of both Houses 
of Parliament 

Before noticing the proceedings of the Legislature reka- 
tivo to the renewal ot the Company’s Cliaitei, we may 
here adveit to some transactions which took 2 >kice about 
this [leiiod, and which weie esjiecially alluded to in the 
Dissent of tlie Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, as illus- 
trative of the necessity of introducing some ^H'ovision for 
giving [jublicity to cases of dilieience between the CVniit 
ol Djiectois and the Board Unless, it was obsciv^ed, it 
wCiC known that the two co-ordinate authoiities acted 
under a ^lositive les^ionsibility to Pailiament , the jiaia- 
mount authority might eiifoice their views and opinions, 
however contiaiy to good government or wholesome lule, 
without the g><J''^‘'^ibiiity of the Legislature becoming ac- 
quainted With the lacts, by the Minister’s refusing tiro 
Ijroductioii of documents reciuisito for a jn’o^ier under- 
standing of the case The truth of this assertion was 
clearly substantiated by what had actually taken place 
with reference to different jiecuniaiy claims on the reve- 
nues of India, which had been steadily resisted by the 
Court, but whrch had been U 2 >held, and m some instances 
enforced, by the Boaid. The jiapers, exjdanatory of these 
occuirences had been printed at the instance of the Pro- 
prietors 

Of one of the cases of difference between the Court and 
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BOOK III the Board, that of the pecuniary claims of Messrs Palmer 

< HAP. IX. and Co , we have already had occasion to give an account. 

Another instance of this description, concerned claims put 

1833. forward on behalf of Manohur Das and Si tal Baboo, native 
bankers, having establishments m various cities of India, 
upon the King of Oude, for debts contracted by Asof-ad- 
Dowla, as fixr back as 1796. The claims had been repeatedly 
undei the consideration of the (Jourt, who had invariably 
declined to countenance oi support them, in whicli deter- 
mination they had hitheito received the concurrence of 
the Boaid A different view had, liowe\ei, been taken up 
by the Piesident of the Board In 1832, JNIr C Giant, and 
the Court had been desired to adopt the diaft of a 
despatch framed by the Board , in which, after iccapitu- 
lating the particulars of tlic transaction, the Government 
of Bengal xvas instructed to use its utmost effoits in 
strongly urging upon the King of Oude the importance of 
an immediate and effectual adjustment — or, in other 
words, the payment of Asof-ad-DowIa’s debts The justice 
of this decided interposition xvas based upon the part taken 
by the Govei nments of Lord Cornw^allis and Sir John Shore, 
in assisting the Nawab to asceitam the extent of his debts, 
and to put them in a tram of liquidation The Resident 
was authorised to contiibutc to the investigation, and the 
Governoi -General had assented to express his sentiments 
on the adjustment of them, provided it was understood 
that the Company should not be muibcated many respon- 
sibility by reason of such interference Statements fur- 
nished by the creditors, and counter-statements by the 
ministers of the Nawab Vizir, were accoidmgly made out 
and transmitted to the Government but, m the mean- 
time, the Vizir undertook for himself the settlement of the 
demands against him. In effecting this, he granted more 
favourable terms to his Euiopean than to his native 
creditors , but the latter, neveitheloss, acceded to the 
conditions he offered, with the exception of the Calcutta 
bankers They demanded the same terms that had been 
granted to the Europeans ; and their claims had conse- 
quently remained unadjusted at the time of Asof-ad- 
Dowla’s death. The obligation of discharging the public 
debts of his predecessor was urged upon Sadat Ah, by Lord 
Wellesley’s Government, but the Nawab had evaded or 
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declined compliance. The Marquis of Hastings, considering BOOK III. 
that the demand had been originally admitted to be just ; chap. ix. 

that it had been countenanced by the preceding admiiiis- 

tration ; and that the bankeis might reasonably expect, 1 ^ 33 . 
from their character of British subjects, and from the 
peculiar circumstances of their claim, the good offices of 
the Government^ once more authorised the Resident’s 
iutorpositioii to the extent of recommending to tlieNawab 
Vizii an equitable settlement of the demand. The Nawab, 
in leply, cxpiessed so positive a determination not to 
enteitam the claim, that the Govcrnor-Geneial did not 
conceive himself wan anted 111 pressing it further without 
the sanction of the Couit The sanction was umeservedly 
withheld, both on the general principle of non-inteifeience 
in pecuniary transactions between individuals and native 
princes , and on the peculiar relations which subsisted 
with the Nawab Yizir ^ The Government was, theiefoie, 
interdicted from any future attempts to effect an adjust- 
ment. In this resolution the Couit had steadily perse- 
vered, and had, on various occasions, recorded then deter- 
mination to permit no authoritative interference in a 
matter in which the Nawab was entirely independent of 
contiol. They denied that the particular claim in question 
was distinguished by any peculiarity from other claims 
which had been bi ought forwaid, and which the Couit had 
equally refused to support : that it had been recognised as 
just, or in any way investigated as to its real meiits or 
that the Government of India, in giving assistance and 
advice to the Nawab, to extricate himself from his embar- 
rassments, had thereby contracted any responsibility to 
his creditors, or given any counteiianco to their claims.^ 

To this view of the case they firmly adhered ; and on 
being again desired to foi ward the despatch, unanimously 
refused to act upon the orders of the Board, unless com- 

» In the letter whieh -nmis addicssed to the Oovernment, and which had the 
concurrence ot Mi Canmiij^, as I’lesident of the Hoard, it wasohsei ved “ We 
aic so much aivare of the dithiulty of divesting a friendly cominunicatKin to a 
weaker power ol the cliaiacter ot iiutliority, and aic so appiehensive that the 
conseipuiuc of piessmg upon the Vi/ir tlie conbidcration of those claims 
might bring upon linn otheis fiom various quarteis , that wc duett }ou to lest 
contented with the attempt } oil haic ah eady made, and to ahstam tiom any 
simildi proceedings Jieieafter, at the instante either of these, 01 any other 
claimants.” — Lcttei ot Court, 12th February, 1819 — Papeis, Pecuniary 
Claims, p 3 

2 Letter from the Court to the Poaid, 12th March, 1833. Papers, on Pecu- 
niary Clainis. 
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BOOK III, polled by law to do so. The President of the Board of 
cjiAP. IX. Control was, therefore, driven to Ins favourite resource of 

compelling the Company, by a wnt of mandamus, to lend 

1833. themselves to the enfoi cement of claims, the justice of 
which they questioned, and the payment of which they 
had no right whatever to extort fiom the king of Oude. 
Tlie writ was applied for, and the rule granted ; but at the 
last moment the application was abandoned, and the con- 
sideration of the subject was indetimtely postponed.* 

Whatever expectations might bo entertained of any 
benefit being derived from a reference to Parliament in 
the case of a difference between the Boaid of Control and 
the Court of Directois, the latter had no gicat reason, 
from expel lence of the past, to expect that the legislature 
would ever take pait with the Company in oj^position to 
ministerial influence On the contiaiy, Paili.iment had 
recently shown itself eipially disposed as the Boaid to pro- 
mote private ends at the expense of public justice, and to 
give the weight of its authority to demands of obsolete 
date, equivocal origin, and umiuthen treated amount, in 
subservience to the interests of individuals, and in disre- 
gard of the well-founded obj'ections of the Court. Thus, a 
bill was brought into Pailiarnent, caily in bsdl, to piovide 
for the discharge of a claim m lespect of money advanced 
by the late James Hodges, Esq , on secui ity of the lands 
of the late Zemindar of Nozid and Mustaphanagar, in the 
East Indies, now under the soveieignty ot the East India 
Company The progress of the bill w as suspended by the 
close of the session; but it was again bi ought forward and 
refeired to a Select Committee, before whom counsel was 
lieaid both in support of and in opposition to the measure. 
The Committee having recommended that the bill should 
pass, petitions were presented against it by the Company, 
but to no purpose. It was appioved of by the Commons, 
and sent up to the House of Lords, wheie counsel was 
again heard ; and notwithstanding the opposition of Lord 
Ellenboiough and the adverse opinion of the Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, it also passed the House, and became 
law. The Com]:)any were, therefore, compelled by the 
legislature to pay, at the expense of the people of India, a 

* Papers on Pecuniary Claims, printed by order of the House of Commons. 
May, 1S34. 
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considerable sum, the claim for which originated 'at the BOOK 111. 
distance of more than half a cental y m tiansactions of a chap. ix. 
highly questionable descnption. 

111 177d, at a time when the civil Oovcrnmcnt of Madras 
was deeply tainted with coiiuptioii of every kind, Mr. 

Hodges, a member of the Council of Masulipatam, took 
upon himself certain debts, said to be due to other mcm- 
bcis of the Council by Naising A]>paiao Zemindar of 
Nozid, and he also lent money to the Zemindar, the whole 
amounting with interest to 57, 661 Madias Tagodas : tho 
entile proceeding being a violation of tho known senti- 
ments of the Couit, and being cairied on without the 
sanction or cognizance of the firoveinmcnt. The conti ac- 
tion of the loan was not communicated to the latter, 
until 1779, wdieii m consequence of tho iiietiicvaiile em- 
barnissments m which Appaiao, thiougli his own improvi- 
dence and the hel[) ol liisEuiopean cieditois, was in\ oh ed, 
he was unable to ilischaige his obligations to the State, 
and the (.^ouiicil of tMasulipatam, of which Mi Hodges 
continued to be a member, pioposed that tlie Zennndari 
should be taken possession ot by the Company, the icve- 
nues being appiopiiated in the hist instance to tho 
payment ot the yeaily tiibiite, and of a touith of tho 
arieais annually, until the whole was disehaigcd; secondly, 
to the maintenance ot the Zemindai , and lastly, the 
surplus, if ail}, should be assigned to the ci editors No 
specilicatioii was made who the cieditois weie, noi of the 
assignment to them of ecitain villages, the le venues of 
which they had foi some iime past enjoyed. This assign- 
ment w\is continued until 1784, when Loid Macaitiiey, 
although expiessiiig his opimoii that tho ti ansae tioii was 
uiiwai 1 anted m its pi iiiciple and peinicious in its tendency, 
yet as it had been lecogniscd by a preceding administia- 
tion, consented, upon* then giving up the moitgaged 
villages and reiideiing satisfaetoiy accounts, to recommend 
the case of the creditois to the Company, and to establish 
such provision toi them as could be with piopiietysot 
apart from the Company’s supeiior demands The dis- 
tricts were taken possession of accoidingly; and it w^aa 
declared that no provision should bo made for any of the 
creditors until the public claims were fully satisfied.* 

* The orders of the Govei riment to this effect were communicated to Mr. 

Hodges, as creditoi, by himself as chief of Masulipatam. 
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liOOK III. This result was never realised In 1803, a balance of 
CHAP. IX neaily five lakhs of pagodas remained duo to the Govern- 

ineiit fiom the Nozid Zemindari ; and the permanent 

settlement of the northern Cirears being then intiodiiced, 
the claim on account of aiivais of revenue was i emitted, 
and the estate suffered to start unencumbered with a 
reduced late of annual payment, for which it was expected 
the occujiant would be able easily to provide, as well as 
for the discharge of his piivate obligation — the recogni- 
tion of the Go\eriiment amounting to no more than the 
validity of the claim as against the Zemindar, not against 
the Company The Couit had therefore resisted various 
applications for the payment of the money made anterior 
to the settlement of the Estate, and its i estoration to the 
owner Subsequently to that date, nothing had been heard 
of the claim until it was bi ought before the House of 
Commons by Mr J. Wood, on behalf of a Captain Murray, 
the grandson of Mr. Hodges, by his daughter, a gentleman 
fortunate in haaing influential Parliamentary friends Un- 
less some such agency was at work, nothing, as was 
obseived by Lord Brougham, could bo found to sanction 
the cxtiaordinary interference of the Legislatuie, to pass 
an act in favour of a claim contaminated in its origin, and 
illegal in its prosecution Nor did it less deseivo the 
condemnation of the Committee of Coriespondence, who 
designated tlie Bill as a most unwarrantable attempt to 
make the revenues of India answerable for a private debt, 
and to confer an undue benefit on parties who had no 
other claims to consideration, than that of having by 
irregular means obtained a recognition by Government of 
dealings of such a chaiacter as to call not for approval 
and encoui agement, but the severest reprehension It 
was not, however, so much to the parties who found the 
Legislature so compliant that censure was applicable, as 
to the Legislatuie, which had lent itself to the promotion 
of piivate interests , and the whole transaction deserves 
notice, as insjiiring a salutary distrust of the mode in 
which parliamentary influence might be misused to the 
disadvantage of India, if the British Legislature should 
ever be intrusted with the direct and uncontrolled ad- 
ministration of the Government of that country. 

The approving spirit with w^hich the claims of indi- 
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viduals against tlie Government of India were listened to 
in Pailiarnent, encouraged other applications of a similar 
purport , and in the course of 1832, a select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to im|Uire into the 
merits of a petition i)resenied by a Mi, Henry ilutchinson, 
complaining that tlie East India Comiiany liad interfered 
to prevent payment of a debt due to the estate of his 
uncle, the late l\[t J, Hutcliiuson, by the Raja of Tiavan- 
core Tlie Committee lepoited favourably of the claim. 
The close of the Session jn evented a Bill ftoiii being sent 
to the House of Louis ; but the a^iplication was revived 
in the Session following , and in February, 1833, leave was 
given to mtioduce a Bill to piovide foi the favouiable ad- 
justment of the demand Mr Hutchinson was in the Civil 
iServico of the Company, Commeicial Resident at Anjengo, 
the only medium of communication with the Raja of Tia- 
vancoie, and in an especial manner chaiged with the duty 
of purchasing fiom the Raja investments of pe[)pcr and 
cdoth, on account of the Company He availed himself 
of his position to cany on piivate commeicial dealings 
with the Raja — to lend him money at high interest, and 
to sell and buy vaiious ai tides, including pcppoi, which 
it was his business to piovide for the Company’s invest- 
meiits. In consequence of those dealings, between 1792 
and 1800, a balance was made to appear against the Raja, 
of Surat Rupees 4 89 735. ; and of which, after Mr. 
Hutchinson’s decease in 1799, rather more than lialf was 
lealised by Ills i ejiiesentatives These transactions w^ero 
not brought to the notice of the Supreme Goveinment 
until 1804, when the oidcis of Lord Wellesley icstrictcd 
all intercourse woth the Raja to the Political Resident, and 
it was, therefoie, necessary to apply for his mediation to 
effect a settlement of the debt said to be still due. Upon 
the Resident’s bunging the claim to the knowledge of the 
Governor-General, he w^as desired to appiise Mr Hutchin- 
son’s agents, tliat no interference on their behalf would 
be allow^ed, until the Government should be satisfied that 
their claim w^as founded m justice, and of such a nature 
as should lequiie a deviation from the geneial principles 
of policy which regulated the conduct of the Government 
towards states m alliance with it. Upon instituting an 
inquiry to this efiect, the Raja’s Dewan disputed the justice 
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book III, of tlie demand, and declared the debt to have originated 
cnAp, IX. chieliy ni iictitiou.s transactions . and as the statements of 

the pai ties were found irroconcileable, it was determined by 

lb33. Loid Wellesley in lh07, to lefrain fiom any interfeienco, 
and leave them to settle the claim between themselves. 
In consequence, howevei, of tlie application made to the 
Couit by iMi. Hutchinson’s lepiesentatives in England, 
the (ioveinments of IMadias and Bombay were dcsiied to 
fuinish fuithei infoimation with lespect to the demand ; 
until the leeeipt of which, the Resident wa-i instiueted 
to lec'ommeiid to the l\a,a, to decline luither payment on 
account of it until its justice should be made out to the 
satisfaction of the (loveinment of Madias. 'Jhe infoima- 
tion lequiiod was not received until 1823, wlun the (^mit 
decided, that the demand, even gi anting it to be in other 
respects uiupicstiomible, was not of a chaiactci to iecei\e 
their countenance, or to be insisted on thiough their 
egency Thej exples^ed then ])Uipose, theiefoie, to leave 
the parties entiiely to themselves, and withdicwv tlieir 
recommendation to the Rija to suspend his paj nieiils It 
was chiefly on their pievious suggestion to that effect, 
that Mr Hutchinson’s ie[>iesentatives grounded then eorn- 
plaint, athiming that the settlement of the dcmiand had 
been prevented by the Coiiqiany’s intei position at a time 
when the Thij.i vs^as disposed to disclniigc it. Tins allega- 
tion w'as denied by the Coiiit, as the demand h.id toiii or 
five yeais before been denounced as fictitious by the 
^Minister of the Raja , and it could not be supposed that 
lie would have agiced to lujuid.itc a claim, the justice of 
which he so unqualifiedly' denied Although it also ap- 
pealed, that the fact of Mr. Hutchinson’s dealings with 
the Raja was known infoimally to the Government of 
Bombay, and as hir as they boie a commeicial chaiactcr, 
were not interdicted, yet his proceedings m the puicliaso 
of pepper had been obviously detrimental to the public 
interests, and his pecuniary tiansactions with the Raja 
were a bieacli of the legulatioiis which m 1777 piohibited 
all Company’s servants from loans of money to natives, 
under pain of suspension from the service. The claim 
was, therefore, one which had no title to the suppoit, 
either of the Couit or Legislature.^ The clever advocacy 

' Rerort of Committee of Correspondence, 11th Apnl, 1832 — Papers 
Pecuniary Claims, 32 
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of Mr. Macaulay, one of the secretaries of the Board on BOOK III. 
this occasion, satisfied the house of the exceptionable chap ix. 
origin of the claims, and notwithstanding the central y — 
recoriimendation of the preceding Session, the Bill was 1833. 
rejected 

The Parliament assembled in January, 1833, but the 
discussion of subjects of local interest pi evented the 
IMinistcrs fiom bringing foi ward their proposed airange- 
ments for the lenewal of the Company’s Chaiter, until the 
Session was so far advanced that little opportunity re- 
mained for that careful and delibeiate consideration winch 
it^ importance demanded IJad, however, the time per- 
mitted of due investigation, little inclination was mani- 
fested by either house to devote much attention to the 
iiKpiiiy The attendance was invaiiably scanty, and but 
lew membeis of any note took part m the discussions 
The subject Avas evidently distasteful to the majoiity of 
tip' house, and the futuie wclfaic of tlio vast empire of 
India was of much less magnitude m tlieir estimation than 
an ainay between the mob and the police, or the represen- 
tation of tlic most insignificant boiough from which 
icdoim had not yet wrested the elective franchise On 
the 13th of June, the (piestion Avas intioduced by Mr 
Grant, to a Committee of the whole House, whose indul- 
gence he felt it necessaiyto solicit, as the subject was 
one which could not be expected to excite that strong 
iiiteiest which belonged to some othei topics leoently dis- 
cussed, as it wanted the stimulus of iiarty or political 
feeling, and the details it would be necessary to offer 
miglit be found tedious and iinmteie.'^tmg Such was the 
language wdiich it w'as thought advisable by a minister of 
the Clown to employ in oider to conciliate the attention 
of the members of a British House of Commons to one 
of the most grave and momentous (questions that could 
be submitted to their decision, and involved considerations 
of vital importance to the future prosperity of both India 
and Great Biitain. 

The first question to be decided, respected the agency, 
by which the political Government of India was to bo 
conducted; and m looking back through the last forty 
years, it was undeniable that, notwithstanding the exis- 
tence of many evils and imperfections in the system, a 
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BOOK III. great improvement had been eftected in tlie condition of 
CHAP IX. the people the (Jovernment was such as tliey ie(piired — > 

• it was one which gave them ample seciiiity as to peison 

1833 and property — protected them against the penis ol vio- 
lence and rapacity, and insured them tiampnllity and 
repose Tliese reasons were sufficient to justify the con- 
tinuance of the political Government of India in the hands 
of the Company for a time longer , l)iit the me<isuie was 
further lecommended by the advantage vhicli the inter- 
position of the Company secured for India, in protecting 
it from the fluctuations of jiaity and x>^ditical feeling 
which prevailed in England, and which could not fail to 
oppose an insuperable obstacle to the tran(|uil advance- 
ment of the natives of India, in order and prosperity. 
The efficiency of the Company’s Government had been 
imjiaired by their commercial chai actor, and the incon- 
giuous combination of the objects of soveioign and mer- 
chant Tins would no longer be the ciuse, as it was pro- 
posed that their connexion with all comrncice should 
cease — and this would also have the advantage of render- 
ing the Company more vigilant in checking tlie teiritorial 
expenditure of the Indian Presidencies, as they had 
hitherto been accustomed to rely on their commercial 
profits for the payment of teriitoiial deficiencies Another 
drawback fiom the efficiency of the Company’s adminis- 
tration, was the frequent interfeiencc fiom homo. It was 
essential to the well being of India, that ample confidence 
should be placed m those to whom the Government was 
delegated , and that, as far as possible, the nitei position 
of the home authorities should be confined to cases of a 
strong and extraordinary nature, or ratlier to cases of a 
general description All that depended on the adminis- 
tration of the Government in India ouglit to be left to the 
administration there. With regard to the exclusive trade 
of the Company with China, the course of events, the 
progress of commercial enterprise, and the universal 
voice of the nation had decided the (Question ; and it must 
be considered to have arrived at its natuial teirnination. 
There were also considerations of a ijublic and political 
tendency, which rendered it indispensable to place the 
intercourse with China upon a different footing, and to 
substitute for the officers of the Company, whose sove- 
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reignty over India, and whose conquests in Ava and Nepal BOOK III 
could not fail to have alarmed the sensitive jealousy of the chap ix 

Chinese Government, the presence of a public functionary 

directly repieseiitmg a remote kingdom, whose objects 
could be none other than the rccipiocal advantages of 
comineice For these and other leasons which Mr Grant 
enumerated in some detail, he considered that no hesita- 
tion could be admitted, with respect to the admission of 
the piivate merchants to an unrestricted tiade witli China, 
as soon as the Company’s privileges should expiic, subject 
to such anangements as the political and financial interests 
of the country might render it advisable to impose The 
plan which he should propose was, theiefoie, shortly this, 
that the East India Company should sui lender all tlieir 
rights, and privileges, and property — that the Government 
of India should be continued to them foi the period of 
twenty ycai s, but that they should cease to cai ry on trade 
of any description. That, in consideration of the con- 
cessions made by them, the Company should be entitled 
to an annuity, equivalent to the actual dividends, or 
630,()00<f per annum, to be paid by the teiiitoiial levenue 
of India A guaiantee fund of 12,000,000^ should be 
gradually orrned for securing the payment of the annuity, 
as well as for finally paying off the capital stock ol the 
Company. The annuity was to be payable for a term of 
forty years ; when it should be at the option of Parliament 
on giving three yeais’ notice, to redeem it at tlio rate of 
100^. for every 5s. of annuity The Comjiany also 
might, at the end of the twenty years, if deprived of the 
government, demand payment of their capital at the same 
rate. No injury would theiefore be sustained by the Pro- 
prietors of India Stock ; nor would any burthen be in- 
flicted upon the resources of India to which they were 
not fully equal The arrangement was of the natuie of a 
compromise, which equally consulted the intei ests of the 
Company and the public. The Company had already ex- 
pressed their willingness to accede to it , and he trusted 
that the Pailiament would entertain a similar view of the 
principle of the arrangement as that which was most 
beneficial to the interests of the country. 

In carrying into operation the general plan, some 
changes were proposed in the constitution of the Indian 
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BOOK III. Governments A fourth Presidency had been rendered 
CHAP IX. advisable by the great extent of the jurisdiction of the 

Government of Bengal, which at present compreliended 

1833 the Noitli 'Westein Provinces, the separation of which 
was essential for their effective administration. They 
wcie, tlieicfore^ to be placed under a separate Government. 
It was also thought advisable that the Governor-General 
should be relieved from the functions of a single and sepa- 
rate Goveinmcnt, and should be invested with a more 
decided control over the subordinate Presidencies than 
he actually possessed, especially in legaid to matteis of 
expendituie. Whether the Governor-Gencial should le- 
tam the immediate chaige of one of the Presidencies, and 
whether the Gouncils of the suboidinate Presidencies 
should be reduced or abolished, wcie ([uestions for fuither 
delibeiation The state of the law in India required 
amelioiation. At present the laws were so vaiious and so 
vague, that in many cases it was impossible to know what 
the law w\is The nature of the autlioi ity from winch the 
lawvs oiigiiiated, was ill-defined and (|ucstionablo ; and the 
poweis of the different courts of Judicature w^ere, in many 
respects, indefinite and contradictory, leading to embar- 
rassing and mischievous collision. These cpiestions were 
of peculiar importance with legaid to the piobable in- 
crease of European residents on the removal of the 
restrictions which had hitherto prevented their settling 
in India, and which it was proposed to abolish — as advan- 
tages of the highest moment to India and to Great Bi itain 
might be anticipated fiom the free admission to the former 
of British enterpiise and capital * the only obstacle that 
impeded their unrestricted settlement, was the present 
state of the law; and until Biitish settlers were made 
amenable to the Courts of that part of the country where 
they should reside, it would not be advisable to give them 
free access to the provinces. This difficulty might bo 
obviated by arming the Government with power to enact 
such regulations for the conduct of both natives and 
Europeans as would have the effect of approximating the 
two people, and the laws of the two countries, and pave 
the way for ultimate assimilation. For this purpose, Mr. 
Grant proposed to strengthen the Sujireme Council by the 
addition of two more members than it was actually com- 
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posed of, and of one or two other persons, hamsters of BOOK III 
high standing, or retired Judges, who would apply their chap ix. 

professional knowledge to efieetingthe requisite alteiations 

in the local law, and also to authorise the Governor- 
General to appoint a Commission, to consist of peisons 
experienced in the administration of Indian justice, with 
the assistance of one or two persons fiom this count ly, to 
inquire how far it might be x^i’i^-^t^cahle to establish a 
unifoim system of law and judicatuie in India Natives 
weie likewise to be relieved from all disabilities to hold 
ofhee or employment on account of their birth oi religion 
Slavciy 111 India was very different from than in tlie West 
Indies ; and was so closely connected with the domestic 
habits and leligious feeling'^ of the natives, that it lequired 
cautious treatment Finally, IMr. Giant proposed to call 
the attention of the House to the alterations in the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment m India, which, without 
materially adding to the charge, should give Suffragan 
Bishops to l\Iadtas and Bombay, and relieve the Bishop of 
Calcutta of the laborious superintendence which now 
devolved upon him. In conclusion, he moved the adop- 
tion of thiee resolutions, which declaicvl it expedient • 

1. To open the trade with China to all Biitish subjects. 

2. To reepure from the Company the tiansfcr to the 
Crown on behalf of the Indian territory, of all assets and 
claims of eveiy description, in consideration of such equi- 
valent payment as the Parliament should enact and the 
acknowlcdgniciit by the Crown on behalf of the tei ritory 
of all the obligations of the Company ; and, 3 The con- 
tinuance of tile Government of India to the Company, 
under such conditions as the Pailiament should determine. 

As it was intimated by the Minister that tiie adoption 
of these resolutions would not pledge members to any 
specific course, no objections were taken to them in the 
discussion that ensued. Mr. Wynn, late President of the 
Board, recommended a material alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the Court of Directors ; the reduction of the num- 
ber to six or eight, who were to be nominated by the 
Crown, from persons who had served at least twelve years 
in India. No difficulty, he conceived, would arise from 
that ariaugenient as to the distribution of the patronage, 
as while a portion might be exercised as at present by the 

VOL. III. B B 
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BOOK HI Crown and the Directors, some appointments might be 
CHAP. IX given to the Universities, and the icst might be placed at 

the disposal of the chief civil and militaiy autlioiities 

1833. in India. He expressed a general concurrence with the 
principle of the resolutions. IVIr Buckingham objected to 
the assignment of the political admimstiation of India to 
a Joint Stock Company, consisting of a fluctuating body of 
individuals, of whom the largest portion weie women and 
children, and of the rest of whom few weie likely to feel 
any other inteiest in India than the realization of their 
dividends He denied the correctness of the assertion of 
the President of the P>oard of Conti ol, that India had 
prospered under the system of adininisliation puiMied by 
the Company, as, even accoiding to an admission recently 
made by a member of the Boaul, the iicople of India were 
the most oppiessed and heavily taxed lace under the sun- 
Symi)toms of rapid decay wheie cveiy vbeie visible , the 
population, the commerce, and the revenue, had declined , 
and nothing had gone on inci easing but embanassment 
and debt It would be much moie for the benefit of 
India that the Government should take the management 
of the ten itory, with all its mcumbiances, and lea\e the 
Company to dispose of their commcicial assets as they 
should think proper The only jn ospcct of advantage that 
could bo expected to result fiom the plan pioposod by the 
Boaid arose from the uniestiicted admission of Europeans, 
by whoso settling m the country the lesouices of India 
would be developed, and a revenue of a bundled millions 
a-year might come to be levied with a lighter iiiessure on 
the peoxde than was now laid upon them by a filth of the 
amount. The Resolutions were agreed to. 

On the 5th of July, the Resolutions adopted by tho 
House of Commons were introduced by the Maiquis of 
Lansdowne to the House of Loids Like his colhaguo in 
the Lower House, he was under the necessity of depre- 
cating ihe habitual inattention of his hearers to a subject 
which had seldom found in them a willing audience — the 
Government of India. The magnitude of the question 
now at stake might, he trusted, induce them to forego 
their usual indifference, and to bear patiently with those 
who sought their decision with regard to the disposal of a 
country which far exceeded the colonial possessions of any 
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other state in extent, population, and importance. His 
Loidbhip then 'went over the grounds on which the 
Minibteis had dctci mined to propose the entire discon- 
tinuance of the commerce of the East India Company, and 
the consignment to them of the government of India, and 
which weie &u))s tan ti ally the same as those detailed by 
the Piesident of the Boaid of Conti ol , the anticipated 
extension of the tiade with China liy the eneigies of pri- 
vate enterpiise, and the piactical benefits which had re- 
sulted to India fiom the Company’s administration. The 
mode 111 which the aiiangements were to be carried into 
effect weio then similaily described , and the Noble Mar- 
quis niainlaincd the adequacy of the resouices of India to 
provide for all the teiiitoiial disbursements that might be 
requiied in England , and the probable existence of a 
bill plus afiei their discliaigc. a lesult attiibutable, in a 
gieat measuie, to the vigour and judgment with which 
Loid Vi Ben ti nek had i educed the expenses of the Indian 
Goveinments The admission of the natives to a laigcr 
sliaie than they had liitheito enjoyed iii the administra- 
tion of their locvil a(faiis ; the assimilation of tlie vaiious 
sy Jems of l<i\v which existed in India , the formation of a 
fouitli Piesidency , and augmented power of theCoveinor- 
Ceneral , the extension of the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments and the uniestiicted access of Euiopeans to the 
old settlements, and with licenses to the new , fiom which 
Ins Loidship anticipated tho highest advaiit.iges to the 
civilisation of tho po[)ulat]ou of India — were likewise 
adverted to in suppoit of tho Resolutions which were laid 
befoi e the House. 

Loid Ellenborough stated, that he had always regarded 
the question of the China Trade as one of hnance ; and 
had been anxious to reduce the territorial expendituie of 
India, so as to make the revenues independent of com- 
meicial assistance. As soon as this was effected, theie 
could bo no objection to the fiecdom of commerce with 
China being placed at tlio dis^iosal of Parliament , although 
he was far fiom expecting fiom the measure the great 
advantages which some persons so sanguinely antieipated. 
On the contiary, much mischief would infallibly ensue if 
private merchants embarked rashly and piecipitately m 
the trade. He did not question the adequacy of the lo- 
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venues of India, to jirovide in due tune for all territorial 
disbursements , but he considered that the views of Lord 
Lansdowne were at variance with the statements laid 
befoie the Committees and the Board ; and that the 
reduction of the expenditure very much depended upon 
the adoption of measures which ho (Loid Ellenboiough) 
had recommended when at the head of the Boaid of Com- 
missioners Tlic additional charges involved by the plan 
of the Government , the difference between the produce 
of the commercial assets and the greater amount of the 
dividend ; the compensation to be gi anted to Commercial 
Servants , the cost of the proposed Law and Slavery Com- 
missions , the salaries of the three new Members of 
Council, and two newBishoi)S ; and the tiavelling expenses 
of a migratoiy Governor-General, were likely to amount to 
a considerable sum, and, with other deductions, might bo 
expected to leave a deficiency instead of a surj^lus of 
receipts * IIis Lordship anticipated an unfavourable 
change in the future comjiosition of the Couits of Pro- 
prietors and Directors, and the exclusive formation of 
both by persons connected with India He did not think 
that this was desirable, as the consecpience would be the 
predominance of feelings imbibed in India, which were not 
those best fitted to promote thehapjJiness of the people of 
both countries By the present system, the Court of 
Directors consisted partly of persons connected with India, 
and partly of eminent English merchants and influential 
members of society, securing an amalgamation of British 
and Indian sentiments, and the diffusion of the patronage 
over a wider and more comprehensive surface The pro- 
posed changes at home were, however, less exceptionable 

> The additional charges were estimated by Loid Ellenborough at ^671,000 
per annum 


Iliffei ence between Dividends 


£(130,000 

And amount of interest on Reinittable Loans 

457,000 

Excess of charge 


103,000 

Compensation 


. 200,000 

Law Commissioners . 


. 30,000 

Slav cry ditto 


30,000 

Travelling Charges 


30,000 

Three New .Members of Council 


30,000 

Government of Agra . 

. . . 

22,000 

Two liishops .... 


10,000 

Travelling Expenses, Governor-General . 

50,000 



£571,000 
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than those abroad , and the puri)ose of abolishing the BOOK 111 
local councils at the subordinate Presidencies, threatened chap. ix. 

to deprive their Governors of assistance absolutely essen- 

tial for the dischaige of their duties, and the people of the 1833 
strongest guarantee that they possessed for their security 
and protection. He objected also, to any diminution of 
the poweis of the suboidinate Governments as no respect- 
able persons would hold them undei such restiictions. 

The increased numbeis of the Supreme Council, winch it 
appeared was to consist of six members, of whom four 
were to be officeis of the four Piosidencies, the fifth a 
philosopher, and the sixth a soldier, could only be a 
source of contest, delay, and inefficiency The new legis- 
lative powers to be given to the Council, by winch the 
Supreme Couits were virtually abolished, filled him with 
astonishment The Courts were established not only for 
the beneht of Europeans, but to protect the natives of 
India against European oppression, and eveiy security 
which had been given them would thus be swept away. 

With regal d to the pci mission to lie granted to Euiopeans, 
to settle m India, the fact was, that all persons of capital 
had iiractically long had that liberty. No one who could 
assign a colourable pretext for going to India, had for a 
long time past been refused a license ; but it was a gieat 
mistake to suppose that capitalists went out to India. 

No Biitish capital went there The capital actually em 
ployed was mainly derived from the Civil and Military 
servants of the Company. The assimilation of the laws 
he looked upon as impossible, without violating all the 
prejudices and feelings of the natives, and exciting their 
abhorrence and disgust. Any interference with the 
domestic slavery of the people of India would lead most 
ceitainly to insuirection and bloodshed in every pait of 
the country. Although equally desiious as any of His 
Majesty’s Ministers to raise the moral chaiacfcer of the 
people of India , and hoping that the time would come 
when they might fill the highest situations with benefit to 
the country, and honour to themselves, yet he was satisfied 
that any attempt to piecipitate such a result, would 
defeat the object in view ; and with respect to Military 
and Political power, the very existence of the British rule 
lu India, depended upon their exclusive exercise. lie 
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BOOK III looked upon the whole plan as crude and ill-digested, and 
oifAP. IX. called upon the House to delay their accession to it, until 

a sufficient time should be allowed for that deliberate con- 

sideration, which its importance, and the character of the 
House as statesmen and benefactors of the people of 
India, imperatively demanded 

The Earl of Ripon defended the plan of the Ministers, 
maintaining that it had not been adopted hastily or with- 
out extensive enquiiy, and tlio advantage of much ex- 
pel lence of the practical lesults of the lencwal of the 
last Charter The Duke of Wellington felt it incumbent 
upon him to offer Ins opinion on a measure which pio- 
posed so materially to change tlie constitution of a 
Goveinnient, which, fiom the personal opportunities he 
had enjoyed of witnessing its opciations, he believed to 
be the best, the most puiely administered Go\ eminent 
that ever existed — a Government that juovided best 
for the hapj)incss of the people committed to its charge. 
It was deceiving the people of England to affirm that a 
trading Company, wdneh, after neaily a centuiy of con- 
stant wais liad acquired the so\ereignty over a vast popu- 
lation and a territory yielding a revenue of tw^enty 
millions, wuth a debt not exceeding lort}^, was unfit for 
the functions of Government, or unftt fur the manage- 
ment of commerce The present plan paid no logard 
to former stipulations, and completely cliangcd the posi- 
tion of the Company — it had no longer the same power 
in relation to llis Majesty’s Goveinment which it had 
hitheito retained, nor in relation to its old servants it 
was no longer in tlie same independent, respectable, and 
influential situation m wdiich it had existed for so long a 
jieiiod. One of the worst parts of the plan was, that the 
Company would have to draw their duidends from India 
— a necessity which would inciease the amount of the 
annual remittances to an extent that could not fail to be 
embarrassing to the commerce. It was proposed to alter 
the constitution of the Local Governments, and to give 
to the Governor-General the power of nominating mem- 
bers of Council — a nomination hitherto reserved by the 
Court to themselves, as one of the means by which they 
were enabled to exeicise a moderate influence over the 
Governor. When he found that it was designed that their 
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appointment should be entrusted to the Governor-Gene- BOOK III 
ral, the very individual whose proceedings they were in- chap. ix. 
tended to control ; and, moreover, only to be appointed ■ 
when such Governor-General thought fit — he could not 
but feel much alarm for the success of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and was most anxious to impiess upon the ministers 
the immense importance of maintaining the Councils in 
their actual condition. He also objected to any diminu- 
tion of the authoiity of the suboidinate administiations, 
and the proposed increase of that of the Governor-General. 

He had seen a great deal of Governor-Generals, and had 
also had means of judging of the nature and extent of 
the poweis intrusted to them , and the result of his 
obscivations was a conviction that they weie vested with 
as much iiower as they could desire to have, or could cx- 
eicise witii satisfaction to themselves or those under 
them. Theie was another pait of the jdan which ho 
would entieat Ministers to rc-consider — the sepaiation 
of the piovinccs of Bengal fiom the immediate charge 
of the Goveinoi-fJcneial The piovince of Bengal was 
the source and spiing of the power of India, and should 
iiCA er be lost sight of by the Government of that country. 

Tlie Noble Duke considered tliat the legislative powers 
proposed to be given to the Goveinor-Geneial were too 
extensive to bo intiustcd to any one individual, and that 
the augmented employment of the natives would be fuis- 
tiated by an increased icsort of Europeans ; and he con- 
cluded by expressing his i egret that the advice of the 
late 8u John Malcolm had not been followed, constituting 
an independent body m London, representing the inteiests 
of In<ha. 

The Maupiis of Lansdowne, m reply to the objections 
of Lord Elleiiborough and tlic Duke of Wellington, ex- 
plained, that it was not intended to withdraw from the 
home authorities the appointment of members of Coun- 
cil. He denied that the Ministers had ever disputed the 
fitness of the Company to govern India ; and fully ad- 
mitted that under their sway the condition of the people 
had been gieatly improved , and that they had been 
comfortable and happy to an extent which they had not 
experienced under any other government. After some 
further remarks m vindication of the opening of the 
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trade China, and of the admission of Europeans to 
settle in India, he concluded, by informing tlie House, 
that he was authonsed to expiess the entire concurience 
of the Marquis Wellesley, who was pi evented by indis- 
position from attending his place, iii the Resolutions. 
They were then agieed to. 

A Bdl having been diafted according to the tenor of the 
Resolutions was brought into the House of CV)mmons. 
No pioceedings took place on the first reading, but on 
the motion for a second reading on the lOtli of July, it 
was again opposed by Mr Buckingham, on the giounds 
aigued in his foimei objections to the Resolutions — the 
unfitness of the Company to be intrusted with the Go- 
vernment of India, as shewn by the histoiy of their past 
mismanagement, both of their commerce and their terii- 
toiy, relying for his proof of both almost wholly upon the 
erroneous or exaggerated statements of Mr. Rickards 
He concluded a long address by proposing, as an amend- 
ment, that, with reference to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the advanced period of the Session, the consi- 
deration of the Bill should be postponed till the Session 
ensuing The postiionement of the discussion was not 
agreed to, and the Bill was lead a second time, after an 
elocpieiit defence by Mr Macaulay of the pimciples iqion 
which it was founded. No other alteration oi modification 
was proposed by the members who took part in the 
discussion. 

Oil the 12th of July, the House of Commons lesolved 
itself into a Committee, for the puiqiose of considering 
the Clauses of the Bill in detail To the gi eater number 
no objections were started, and they passed with some 
unimportant veibal alterations. A few gave lise to dis- 
cussion in the successive sittings of the Committee 

On proposing to fill up the blank mthe first clause with 
the wolds “one thousand eight hundred fifty-four’' — 
renewing the Charter till that period — an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Hume, to contract the period between nar- 
rower limits, and reduce it to ten ; but it was reasonably 
objected, that the term constituted too short an interval 
for the Company to administer the government of India 
with a view to the stability of their measures or the deve- 
lopment of the resources of the country. Even in granting 
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a Ttirnpike Bill, it was usual to fix its continuance for BOOK III. 
twenty-one years, in order to afford a feeling of secuiity ; chap, ix 

and it would be very inconsistent to accoid a shorter 

teim for an object of such rnagnitudo. The amendment 
was negatived 

On the Clause which enacted that the Presidency of 
Fort William should be divided into two, it was suggested 
by IMr (kitlar Feigiisson, that the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay should be allowed to lemain on their actual 
footing, and that there should be established at Agia a 
goveinment subordinate m lank, but suited to tlie ciicum- 
stanccs of the Noith-Western Piovmces If the Presi- 
dencies of IMadias and Bombay were to be reduced in the 
manner pioposed, no man of efficient talents or high cha- 
racter would be found to accept them ; and the whole of 
India would fall under the dominion of one Governor, 
unassisted and uncontrolled — a state of things fraught 
with infinite mischief. In leply, IMr. Robert Giant main- 
tained the expediency of rendering all the Presidencies 
suboidinato to one Supreme Goveinment, of which it 
would be mcoiivoment to change the seat fiom that which 
it already occupied at (kileutta lie doubted not that 
competent persons would be found to accept the subor- 
dinate Goveinments, even if i educed in impoitance , but 
the Bill was so framed as to empowei the Court of Di- 
rectois to make such changes in the distiibution of the 
teiiitoiies under the several Presidencies .is might from 
time to tune ajipear advisable , and the question as to 
appointing (Councils to the Suboidmate Presidencies was 
also left open for future consideiation, to be settled ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Court of Diiectois and 
Boaid of Control. 

The 422nd Clause, which intrusted to the Governor- 
Geneial in Council to make laws and legulations for all 
persons, whether Europeans or natives, and for all Courts 
of Justice within the territoiics subject to the Company, 
was objected to by Mr Wynn and Mr. Feiguson, as giving 
to the Governor-General unprecedented authouty, and as 
departing from the principle by which Englishmen in 
India were placed under the protection of the Supreme 
Courts. Mr. Fcrgiisson, therefore, moved an amendment, 
the object of which was to secure to the British and other 
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BOOK III residents of the towns of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, 
ruAp, IX, all the rights and privileges of British law, as administered 

• within those limits by His Majesty’s Courts a division 

1833. took place, when the amendment was negatived. 

The subject of the appointment of Councils at the 
subordinate Presidencies was again discussed, upon the 
submission of the 55th clause, which enacted, that the 
executive goveinmcnt of each of the Presidencies of 
Bengal, IMadras, Bombay, and Agra, should be adminis- 
tered b}' a Governor , that the Goveinor-Geiieral of India 
should be also the Governor of Fort William, in Bengal , 
and that it should ho left to the discretion of the Couit of 
Diiectois to continue or appoint Councils at any of the 
Piesideiicies It was ob]ected to by Sir Harry Verney, 
that the clause enabled the Couit to empower any of the 
Goveinois to carry on their duties without the aid of a 
council, and to confer upon them an extent of arbitrary 
authority, which could not fail to be injuiious Mr Fer- 
gussoii supported the objection The council was an 
appropriate check upon the acts of a Governor, who was 
now obliged to state his reasons for adopting any com so 
contrary to their sentiments Without such a provision, 
the Government at home, and the Court of Directors, 
would have no means of judging of the real grounds of 
Ins proceedings Mr Hume knew of no good reason for 
making any change The Presidencies, as now constituted, 
weie too immense to be placed in the hands of anyone 
man. The obligation of lecording their opinions, imposed 
upon the membeis of the Council, was an excellent means 
of enlightening the author ities at home, and of conveying 
to the Governor of all India the sentiments of persons 
most competent to form a judgment Sir Robert Inglis 
concurred m these views, and urged the vast impoitance 
of a Council to the Governors of the Presidencies, who 
being sent out from England, m many cases with little 
previous knowledge of India, must depend upon infoima- 
tion received on the spot, and could acquire it fioni no 
source more authentic or tuistwoithy than the concurrent 
opinions of individuals of tlie highest respectability, and 
most mature experience in the service. Mr. Grant 
replied, that the claim was not intended to make any im- 
mediate alteration, but to leave the question to be decided 
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by circumstances. It was proposed to continue the Coun- BOOK III. 
cils where they existed, but not to appoint one for the new chap, ix 

Presidency of Agra If the experiment succeeded in that 

instance, the Bill enabled the Couit of Directors to extend 
the at rangement to the other Presidencies The abolition 
of a Council would not deprive the Governor of informa- 
tion and assistance, for which lie at present was accus- 
tomed to look to the secietaries, whoso services he would 
still command. Mr Fciguson denied that the opinion of 
the secretaries was equally valuable with that of the 
Council, as it involved no lesponsibihty — and appealed to 
the evidence of Mi Elphin, stone in favour of the existing 
ariangenient lie theicfoie pioposcd, as an amendment, 
that the Presidencies of Foit ISt George and Bombay 
should be adrainistci ed by a Governor and Council 
Observations to the same purpoit weio urged by different 
inembeis, but the amendment was negatived by a small 
majority ‘ Aiiothei aineiidnient was jiroposed by Sir H. 

Veinoy, to the elFect that the Governoi-Geneial should bo 
the Gown nor of the whole of Bengal, having under him 
two Lieutenant-Governois, one for tlic Upper and one for 
the Lower Pioviiices — which was negatued It was then 
proposed by !Mr Cliailos Buller, that the Govcrnor-Gcne- 
lal ot India should bo relieved tioni the charge of any 
pai ticular Presidency — but this amendment was also 
rejected 

The consideration of the Bill was resumed on the 17th 
of July, with the clause which provided that British sub- 
jects should not be suffeied to leside in tlie tenitones 
acquired since 1800, without a license — to which Mr. 

Hume moved as an amendment, the lemoval of all restric- 
tions whatever, other than those of the law it was 
negatived The Piesident of tlic Board himself pioposed 
the correction of the clause, which enacted that all rights 
over persons m a state of slaveiy should be abolished by 
the 12th April, 1837, as an uiiwai ranted and dangerous 
intcifeience with the institutes and usages of the natives 
of India ; and suggested, therefore, the substitution of a 
piovision, that the Governoi -General in Council should be 
requiied lorthwitli to frame laws and regulations for the 
extinction of slavery, with a due regard to the laws of 
marriage, and the riglits and authorities of fathers, and 
* The numbers were — ayes, 32 , noes, 41 . Majority — 9. 
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BOOK III heads of families , and to report such laws to the Court of 
CHAP IX Directors for the purpose of their being laid before Parlia- 

• ment The amendment was agreed to 

1833. The next clause, proposing to increase the number of 
Bishops to three, one for each Piesideiicy, gave use to a 
more prolonged discussion Mr O’Connell objected to the 
clause as lecognismg a state leligion in India, by estab- 
lishing a church for one only of the three gieat denomina- 
tions of Christians in the United Kingdom , and Mr. 
Sinclair also, on the pait of the Presbyterian community, 
claimed a share of any provision to be made by the 
Government Mr Macaulay, although not an advocate 
for Episcopacy, considered any objection, founded on the 
expense of the establishment, which was not more than 
11,000^, a year, and which was rather less than that 
hitherto incurred, inconsistent with the magnitude of the 
religious establishments of the Pagans and Mohammedans, 
drawing from the state, as he averred, several millions. 
Mr. O’Coiincl explained that his objection was not to the 
cost, but to the principle Mr Wilks thought it un- 
necessary to augment the Ecclesiastical establishment for 
the benefit of the compaiatively few persons who were 
likely to benefit by their ministry, not exceeding, inclu- 
sive of the European soldiery, forty tliousand persons ; 
and who could not require thiee Bishops, while for the 
great object of promoting the jirogress of Chnstianity, the 
services of the Bishops and Chaplains had been found 
of little avail The diffusion of Christianity, as far as 
it had been accomplished, was the woik of mission- 
aries, not of the members of the clerical establishment. 
The clause was defended by Mr. Wynn, who argued that 
the natives of India had an obvious interest in the main- 
tenance of a Christian establishment, for they would 
suffer most detriment, if those who were to govern them 
were destitute of religious instruction It was a necessary 
consequence that India must bear whatever expences were 
necessary for its good Government , and the maintenance 
of the ceremonies of their religion among those who were 
to administer the Government was necessary for main- 
taining their morality, and therefore for the welfare of 
India. The discussion was adjourned, and was resumed 
on the 19th, when Mr. O’Connell repeated, with additional 
earnestness, his objection to the introduction of a domi- 
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nant cliuich into India, as likely at the same time to BOOK III 
inti educe all the rancour and hate of religious animosity, chap. ix. 

lie asseited that of the Christians in India, the laigc 

majoiity were Catholics, above half a million of whom 
would bo taxed to pay the salaiies of Protestant Bishops. 

If jjrovisions were made for the Protestant, the same 
should, 111 justice, be supplied to the Catholic and Pres- 
byterian. Ml Cl ant disclaimed the idea of a dominant 
church in India, and piofessed himself willing to concert 
with IVIr O’Connell the means of extending to the Catholic 
cominunity in India, the consideiation of the local Go- 
vernment ^[i Sliiel refen ed to the opinion expressed 
by the Company, of the injiLstice of taxing the natives of 
India foi the suppoit of a leligious establishment, the 
cx])eiiees of which had within a few yeais veiy largely 
increased , and aigued, that as the majoiity of Chiistians 
in India weie Catholics, all the evils of the lush Chuich- 
establishment would be tiansfcrred to India, and with the 
same results After some fuither obsei vations fioin Sir 
Rebel t Inghs and Mr Hume, the discussion was suspended. 
Itwasiesumed at the evening sitting, and after a few 
biief obsei vations by several members, the clause was put 
to the vote, and passed in the afhrrnative. An additional 
Clause was subsequently moved by Colonel Leith Ilay, 
that, of the established Chaplains at each Presidency, two 
should always be mmisteis of the Chuich of Scotland, 
which was agreed to Some discussion was elicited by 
the Clause, pioposing, that for eveiy vacancy m the Civil 
Service, anil consequent admission of a student to the 
East India College of Ilaileybury, four candidates should 
be in variably nominated, the best qualified of whom 
should have the preference. Mr. Wynn recommended 
the reference of this question to a Special Committee, as 
it required deliberate consideration. He doubted the 
advantage of the College. Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Hume 
also questioned the beneht of continuing the estabhsh- 
ment , the usefulness of which was advocated by Mr. 
Macaulay, Lord Althorp, and Mr Grant. No amendment 
was proposed, and the clause having passed, the House 
directed the Report to be received. 

On bringing up the Report of the Committee, Mr. Wil- 
braham moved a clause prohibiting the exclusive manu- 
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BOOK III. facture and sale of salt, by the Government of India, the 
CHAP. IX object of which motion was to secure a new market for the 
— ' salt of Cheshire. Mr. Ewart seconded the motion on be- 
1833. jialf of the export trade of Liverpool , and it was suppoiled 
by Mr Buckingham and Mi. Hume The Piesideiit of the 
Board of Control made but a feeble opposition, stating 
that it was not the puipose of His Majesty’s Goveinment 
to defend the continuance of the tax , but it was a (pies- 
tion of time, and involved irnpoitant considerations with 
respect to the revenue deiived from the taxes on Salt and 
Opium, amounting annually to tw'o millions and a half. 
The authorities in India as w’ell as those at home W'ere iii 
favour of the abolition of the tax on Salt , and he hoped, 
theiefoie, that the amendment w^ould not be piessed It 
was accoidingly withdrawn. 

In the meantime, a summary detail of the piovisions 
of the Bill, exclusive of those icleting to the TiaJe, the 
Political Goveinment of India, and the terms of the com- 
promise, liad been communicated the Piesident of the 
Board of Conti ol to the C’ouit of Diicctors , wdio, m tlieir 
reply, pointed out the palpable inconveniences of the pio- 
posed alteiations in the constitution of the Goveinment 
of India The control to be exeicised by the Goveinoi of 
India over the Subordinate Piesidencies would vntually 
supeisede the check and authoiity hithoito ('xercised at 
Home; or, if a reference were still to be leipined to the 
Home authorities, the double jiroceeding would be attended 
unavoidably wnth additional expense, delay, and inconve- 
nience Nor w’as the pioject likely to answer the puipose 
of relieving the Governor-General fiom embaria.^snig 
details, so that he might maintain an eiFicient control over 
the Suboidinate Presidencies — as, to be elfnaent, the con- 
trol must be minute — and the iabouis of the Governor of 
India, including the Government of Bengal, w^ould be too 
heavy to be efficiently performed by any individual. Al- 
though sensible of the importance of checking the expendi- 
ture of the Governments of Madras and Bombay, the 
Court doubted how far the duty could be entrused to that 
of Bengal ; as the most stiikmg instances of unauthorised 
expenditure, and of the creation of new establishments, 
were to be found in the proceedings of the Siijireme 
Government. With respect to the sepaiation of the 
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Upper Provinces from those of Bengal proper, the Court BOOK III, 
admitted the advantage , hut they thought the object chap. ix. 

might be attained, as satisfactoiily and moie economically, 

by the appointment of a Licutenant-Goveinor, subject to 
the Bengal Government, than by the election of a fourth 
Piesidency, which must be pioductive of great additional 
expense, and would cieate much confusion in the distiibu- 
tion of the service. The Coui t expressed also stiong objec- 
tions to the proposal of de})iiving the Governoi of Madias 
and Bombay of the assistance of their Councils They 
doubted the expediency of the appointment of the fifth or 
additional member of the Council , the necessity of adding 
to the Ecclesiastical Establishment , oi the advantage of 
the i>lan for the admission of stu<lents to the College. 

They expiessed their satislaction with the purpose inti- 
mated by Ml Giant, of not pioposiiig any alteiatioii m 
the constitution of the (/Oiut which would bo likely to 
impair its independence Some hather ob>eivations on 
the clauses of the Bill were submitted to the Boaid, afiect- 
ing chiefly mattcT s of detail. A subsequent communica- 
tion fuitlier objected to the pioposcM extension of the 
Episcopal Establishment as not called for by the necessities 
of the cases, and as iiiconqiatible with the duty \vhicli the 
Company owed to the natives of India, of imposing upon 
them no heavier a tax for the support of a chuich-estab- 
lishinent with which they could have no community of 
feeling, beyond such as \\<is essentnd for the use of tho 
servants of the State. They denied that the moitcdity 
which had taken place was attiibutable to the laboiious 
duties of the ofiicc, or tho cxposuie of the Bishop to 
excessive fatigue , and they contemplated wnth a[)[)rehen- 
sion tho financial consequence of erecting two more Sees, 

•when the institution of that of Calcutta had been follo\ved 
by an increase of expenditure from 48,000^ to more than 
100,000^. per annum, and augmented cleiical pensions from 
800^ to OjOOOl. a year . while unwilling, therefore, to pl.ice 
themselves in opposition to tho wishes of the King’s 
Government, of the Lord Primate, and tho Religious So- 
cieties which had urged the proposed addition, the Court 
trusted that ministers would pause before pressing the 
adoption of a measure involving a certain, and perhaps, 
unlimited, addition to the permanent burthens of India. 
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BOOK HI Objections to tlic intended changes in the constitution of 
CHAP IX the Goveinment were also repeated ; the needless and 

costly extension of the Supreme Council, and to the aboli- 

1833 tion of the Local Councils The former was not persisted 
in ; the addition being lestricted to the fourth or Legisla- 
tive IMeinber, and the continuance or abolition of the Local 
Councils wa^, as we have seen, left to the discretion of the 
Court. The Court finally requested that the third leading 
of the Bill should be postponed until they should have 
had time to consider the amendments ; which not having 
been complied with by Mr. Giant, they prepared a peti- 
tion to the House against the Bill, which was submitted 
to a (jciieial CWit of Propnetors for their approval, and 
having been agieed to was presented on the 2()th duly, by 
Mr. Fergusson The petition recapitulated the objections 
of the Court to the Bill — on the grounds of its making no 
provision for an appeal toPaihament, incases of diftercnce 
between the Court and the Boaid of Commissioners — of 
the inexpedience and expense of the alterations proposed 
in the constitution of the Indian Governments — of the 
unnecessaiy augmentation of the ecclesiastical establish- 
tneiit — and of the continuation of the college of Jlailey- 
bury, which was maintained at a large annual charge, and 
was less etficient than a general system of education would 
be for seeming good seivants to the Indian empire. The 
house declined to receive the petition, or to hear counsel 
in behalf of the Petitioners, and, on the motion of Mr. 
Grant, proceeded to the third reading of the Bill. After 
some desultoiy discussions, in which the dcbateable ji re- 
visions were attacked or defended according to the per- 
sonal chaiacter and interests of the membeis, it was read 
a thud time It was then proposed by Mr Wynn to add a 
clause empowering the Court of Directors to set apart a 
fourth of their military appointments for the sons of 
officers who had seived for ten years m the military or 
civil service of the Company ; but the proposal was re- 
sisted by Mr Fergusson, because the Court had always 
practically shewn a disposition to pay due attention to 
such claims and by Mr. Grant, because he thought a 

* Mr Pencusson stated that the number of Cadets appointed durinj^ the last 
twenty-one years was 5,002, of whom 400 were the sons of civil, and 411 of 
militai y offic ers , 124 the sons of maritime officers , 308 the sous of clergymen ; 
and 1018 orphans 
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case sufficiently strong had not been made out to warrant 
any interference with the pationage of the Couit The 
motion was negatived without division. Mr. Shiel then 
proposed that a provision should be made for the suppoit 
of the Roman Catholic Chuieh m India This was objected 
to by Mr Giant , but he proposed, instead, to add a pro- 
viso to the clause, by which the Governoi -General m 
Council should not be precluded from granting, with the 
sanction of the Court of Director's, to any sect, jiei suasion, 
or comriiunity of Christians, such sums of money as iniglifc 
be expedient for the purpose of instruction, or fur tho 
maintenance of places of worship. After some opposition, 
this addition w'as acceded to. Mr. Wynn finally pi oposed 
that the College of Ilaileybury should be abolished , but 
the motion w'as negatived, and the Bill was passed. 

This Bill, having passed the House of Commons, was 
transmitted to the House of Lords, and was read for the 
first and second time on the 29th of July and 2nd of 
August. On the 5th, a petition was presented by the 
Company, pi a}' mg to be heard by Counsel , but it was 
met by the motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne for 
going into Committee on the Bill. Lord Ellenborough 
urged the impiopriety of hurrying to 4 premature decision 
a measure involving such momentous changes m tho con- 
stitution of the Indian Cioveinment — a Government which 
had stoovl the test of more than half a century, and w^as 
tho ohspring of men Avbo stood in the foicmost rank of 
practical statesmen, Loid Melville and Mr Pitt He ob- 
jected to the additiomil powers of the Board of Control, 
which would alter all the lelations between tho Board and 
the Court of Directors, and give to the former a complete 
command over the latter; still further impairing that 
influence which the Court had hitherto beneficially en- 
joyed, and which could not fail to be rnateiially enfeebled 
by the loss of the China trade. The proposed alterations 
in tho organisation of the Indian Governments would 
weaken, not strengthen, tho administration, by vesting 
absolute power in the hands of tho Governor -General. He 
concluded, by moving an instruction to the Committee to 
omit all such clauses as tended to alter the constitution 
and power of the Government of the seveial Piesidencies 
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liOOK HI. in India. The objections of Lord Ellenborough were re- 
cH\p IX. plied to by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and suppoited by 

the Duke of Wellington ; and the amendment was nega- 

1833, tived * no further discussion of any importance ensued : 
the clauses of the Bill were adopted with a few verbal 
amendments ; and the Bill was ordered for the third 
reading. Piior to its passing into a law, a biief interval 
was suffei ed to elapse, in order to afford the Proprietors 
an oppoitumty of considering whether or not they would 
place their commercial rights in abeyance, and to the 
Coiiit of Diiectois to decide what coiuse they would re- 
commend the Pioprietors to pin sue. 

At a Court of Directors, held on the 12th of August, it 
"was moved by the Chairman and Deputy-Cdiaiiman, that 
the Court having unfortunately failed m their endeavouts 
to obtain those modifications of the East India Bill, which 
■weie essential to enable the Company satisfactorily to 
conduct the teiritoiial Goveinment of India, regiettcd 
that they could not lecommend to the Piopiictors to 
X)lace their commercial lights in abeyance, with a view to 
their being continued m the Goveinment under the ar- 
rangements embodied m the Bill ; and they, therefore, 
icfeired it, without ^ny expiession of opinion, to the Pio- 
prietois, to be dealt with at then disci etion A resolution 
was, however, adopted by the majority of the Court, which, 
while it recapitulated the most palpable objections to the 
Bill, deteimnied to lecommend to the Piopiietois to defer 
to the jileasurc of both Houses of Parliament, and to con- 
sent to place their right to trade in abeyance, in order to* 
continue to exorcise the Government of India for twenty 
years longer To this resolution a dissent was recoided 
by Mr. Marjoiibanks, the chan man, and Mr Wigrarn, the 
deputy-chairman, in which, having explained their motives 
for concur ling m the former proceedings of the Court, 
which constituted the basis of the 2 >roposed comjjromise, 
they objected to recommend to the Pioprietors tlie relin- 
quishment of their commercial rights ; as the Bill had not 
provided for the conditions on which alone an equitable 
and safe compromise could have been effected. Tliey con- 
sidered that the Proprietors were entitled, both in justice 
and equity, to a guarantee fund of at least three millions 
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from the proceeds of their Commercial assets, and that BOOK III. 
the provision for publicity as a rule was indispensable to chap. ix. 

the independence of the Court of Directors. Neither of 

these points had been conceded ; and, on the other hand, 
although some important modifications had been made in 
the most obnoxious provisions of the Bill, yet others had 
been introduced which rendered the scheme still more ob- 
jectionable The alteration in the constitution of the 
Indian Governments involved an unnecessary departure 
from the principles upon which the subordinate Presiden- 
cies had been conducted , and by which they had been 
held directly responsible to the authorities at home. 

Instead of obviating the delay which had been so much 
complained of, it would incieaso the evil ; and, instead of 
relieving the Goveinor-Geneial from a portion of his 
duties, it would impose upon him additional labour and 
icsponsibility It also cicatcd a considerable additional 
charge upon India without coiifeiiing any adequate benefit; 
while it depiivcd it, in some measure, of those resources 
without which the financial means of that country, both 
as rcgaided Income and Remittance, would bo put to 
gicat hazard of diminution and loss. The transfer of 
the Commercial Assets to Territoiy was likely to occa- 
sion, not only a serious depreciation of property, but 
gieat disaiipomtment and distrust, and, lastly, they 
apprehended that the Court of Directors would be con- 
verted into little else than a mere instrument for giving 
effect to acts of the conti oiling Board ; and that it 
would be better that His Majesty’s Government should 
at once openly and avowedly assume the direct ad- 
ministration of India, than attempt to maintain an 
intermediate body in deference to those constitutional 
principles which led to its original formation under par- 
liamentary regulation, but which was deprived by the pre- 
sent measure of its authoiity and rendered inefficient, 
and converted into a mere useless charge upon the re- 
venues of India. Under these impressions, they could not 
consent to recommend to their constituents to conhrm 
the compromise by consenting to place their Chartered 
Rights in abeyance under the provisions of the Bill.^ The 
I Negotiations regarding the Renewal of the Charter, p. 462. 
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fiOOK HI. reasons which induced the majority, while concurring in 
CHAP. IX. objections of the Chairman and Deputy to many of the 
' provisions of the Bill, to recommend its acceptance to the 

Propiietors, were also put on record by sevcial of the 
leading members of the Court, who adojited it as a lesser 
evil than its unqualified rejection ; the icsult of which 
might 1)0 equally injurious to the pecuniary interests of 
the Company and the political interests of India. To 
carry on the trade would expose the (Company to a de- 
structive competition, which would render it a source of 
loss to all concerned, and the right of the Company to the 
commercial assets might bo disputed, and tlicir value 
reduced to insignificance, by being burthened with terri- 
torial debts, and debarred from the realisation of those 
demands which were justly due.‘ With regard to the 
Go\einment of India, the Court, though veiy mefiicient as 
an administrative body, would still retain poweis that 
might be beneficially exerted for the good of India, and 
that would secure important influence, such as the ap- 
pointment of Members of Council at the seveial Presi- 
dences — the power concurrently with the Board, of 
appointing, and the absolute power of recalling, the 
Governor of India and other high functionaries ; the 
power to repeal, alter, and amend the laws and regula- 
tions enacted by the Local Legislature, and other judicious 
and useful provisions If the Company withdiew, what 
would be the result. It was to be appiehended, that the 
administration would fall into Icvss exi^eiienced hands, that 
India would be overrun and disturbed by commercial and 
political adventuiers, and that the integrity of the British 
constitution would exist only by the sufferance of the 
minister who should hold an uncontrolled sway over 
twenty-two millions of annual revenue If the Company 
should abdicate their functions, those evils to India which 
were most to be deprecated and dreaded, would probably 
be aggravated ; for the Ministers would be justified in 
assuming the entire administration and patronage of that 
vast empire to gratify their political adherents, and 

1 Paper by H St. George Tucker, Esq , in explanation of his dissent 
from the propositions of the Chair. Nogociations, Company’s Charter, 
p 469 
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strengtlieii then Pciihamentary influence; and influenced BOOK IIL 
by these reasons, and by a consideration of the extent to chap, ix 

which their previous recognition of the basis of the 

arrangement implied their acquiescence, the Court of ^533 
Directors, with the exception of the Chairman and Deputy, 
agreed to lecommcnd to the Proprietors to assent to the 
plan of the Goveimucnt. A Geiieial Court was in conse- 
quence hold on the 13th of August, when the resolutions 
of the Court of Diicctors and the minutes of the several 
mcmbeis weio hud before the meeting In conformity 
with the lecommendation of the Court, a resolution was 
moved by Mi Handle Jackson, which, while it expressed the 
entire concurrence of the General Court in the stiong ob- 
jections entertained by the Court of Directors to the pro- 
visions of the Pull, yet, referring to past proceedings and 
looking to the diflicult situation in which they wei e jdaced, 
declaied it to be the intention of the proprietors to defer 
to the determination of the Legislature, relying on its 
wisdom and justice', m the event of the expectation held 
out by his ]\lajesty’s Ministers being disappointed, for 
such further legislative measures as the interests of India, 
and those of the East India Company, might require. 

An amendment, declaiing that the Proprietois could not, 
with justice to themselves or the people of India, consent 
to place their commeiciai charter in abeyance under the 
provisions of the Bill, was moved by Sir Charles Forbes ; 
but it was rejected A ballot was then demanded on the 
original motion, which took place on the 10th of August, 
and by a large majority decided the relinquishment by the 
Company of their commercial character, and their acqui- 
escence in the plan of the ministry for the future Govern- 
ment of Biitish India' The Bill passed the House of 
Lords on the 19 th of August, and received the Royal 
Assent on the 20th 

Thus finally closed the commercial existence of the 

1 The Proprietors of East India Stock had learned to participate in tlie in- 
difference of the railiaincnt, and this great question was decided by httle 
more than two hundied ^otcs 

For the question . . . . 173 

Against It . . . . , 64 


Majority . 


. 109 
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BOOK III XJnited Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, 
CHAP. IX. after a remarkable career of persevering and spirited 
exei tion, struggling boldly in the outset with great and 
serious obstacles, and holding on an unflinching course 
through good and evil, had created and perpetuated a vast 
and valuable trade, which, while it stimulated and rewarded 
the industry of the Eastern nations, contiibuted essen- 
tially to the wealth, the prosperity, and the power of 
Great Britain. It might seem to be an ungrateful requital 
of the unquestioned sei vices of the Company to deprive 
them of the commerce which was their work, when they 
were beginning to leap the recompense of their energy 
and perseverance ; but the interests of the East India 
Company were necessarily subordinate to those of the 
Empire, or rather were identified with them , so that 
whatever they might be justly called upon to relinquish 
in their corporate chaiacter, they recovered m their capa- 
city of citizens of the same state The geneial included 
the individual good, or if inconqiatible, the latter must 
necessai ily be sacrificed to the former The only question 
was, theiefore, whether the discontinuance of the com- 
mercial character of the Company was for the benefit of 
the community ; and upon this head no reasonable doubt 
could be enteidained. The necessity of that consolidation 
of resources and unity of design which, as we have aheady 
had occasion to observe, was indispensable in the early state 
of the Company’s commerce, had long ceased to exist , and 
nothing now obstructed the free paiticqjation of the Eng- 
hsh merchant in the profits of Eastern commerce, except 
the privileges of his countrymen. No further benefit could 
accrue to the state from the prolonged inviolability of 
these monopolies , and they were productive of positive 
prejudice to its commercial interests They obstructed 
the natural expansion of the commerce through the 
greater boldness — it might be rashness, of individual 
enterprise. They restricted the amounts of the export 
trade to limits which it was likely that more adventurous 
trade would overleap in China as it had done in India ; 
and they kept up the cost of the principal import beyond 
the level to which it might be expected to be reduced by 
mercantile competition. Whatever the convenience or 
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advantage to the Company which might be secured by the BOOK III 
monopoly of the China trade, its continuance was clearly chap ix 
irreconcileable with the interests of the nation, and it — — 
was the duty of those who presided over the affairs of the 
Empire to require its relinquishment as soon as the time 
for which it had been granted had expired. 

II the commercial interests of the Empire demanded 
the discontinuauce of the Company’s mercantile character 
those of India equally rcquiied the comjilcte and final 
seveiance of the inoongiuous functions of Sovereign and 
of Merchant Tlieie might be some convenience in the 
command of a ready channel for remitting to England the 
means of paying the expenses incurred on account of the 
Indian territory , but this was of little impoitance com- 
pared with the opportunity which the cessation of the 
trade afforded for the concentration of the attention of 
the Company on the great duty of well-go veimng India, 
undisti acted by the iiiconqiatiblc, and sometimes con- 
flicting, objects of commercial speculation. 

The plan of appropiiating the whole of the commercial 
assets of the Company, as at first proposed, to the tern- 
toi lal I esoiii ces of India, in consideration of the gi ant of 
an annuity, seemed upon its revenues, is not easily ac- 
counted for The territory gamed no advantage , as, 
although it was relieved of a jiart of its liabilities, it was 
buithened with a heavy annual payment of perhaps rather 
more than equal amount, and the commerce leaped no 
benefit, as theie was offered only an annuity for a term 
of years, in place of an amount of capital yielding a larger 
income for ever. The airangement consulted the benefit 
of neither party, and will probably be ultimately pro- 
ductive of embarrassment to both. The provision of a 
guarantee fund, onfoiced by the perseverance of the Di- 
rectois, may remedy part of the inconvenience ; but the 
amount of the piincipal set apart was evidently insuffi- 
cient. To most persons, it would have seemed to be the 
simpler and the honester process to have suffered the 
Company to realise and divide their capital, as far as 
their means extended, any surplus being applied, as legally 
applicable, to the discharge of the territorial debt. The 
only reason assigned by the President of the Board of 
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ROOK HI Control for not following this course, was the proposed 
oHAp. IX contiiuiance of the Government of India to the Company, 
upon the piiiiciple of their being connected with the 
country by a pecuniary interest. Without some such 
link, he observed, theie could be no greater propriety m 
entrusting the administration of India to the Company 
than to any other incorporated association. Had this 
objection been insurmountable, there would probably have 
been no gieat difficulty in devising a preferable substitute ; 
for, although tlie East India Company included a fair pro- 
poition of individuals well acquainted with India, and 
well fitted to be enti listed with the conseivancy of its 
Intel ests, yet, as a body, it was open to the iniiiutations 
cast upon it in tlie House of Commons , and, in the ma- 
jority of its membeis, ])icscnted no peculiar adaptation to 
the impoitant office which it was to be empowered to 
dischaige 

Whatever might be thought of the unfitness of the 
East India Company, that of the Supreme Legislature 
had been most unequivocally exhibited m the course of 
the discussions upon the Renewal of the Company’s 
Charter It was not merely indifierence with which the 
subject was treated in both Houses of Parliament ; but 
feelings of impatience and disgust were unmistakably 
manifested upon almost eveiy occasion in which the 
members were called upon to pronounce a decision essen- 
tial to the well-being of the people of India, and to the 
most important interests, not of India alone, but, m con- 
nection with India, of the LTiiited Kingdom That such 
a mood of the parliamentary mind is likely to be per- 
manent IS to be expected fiom the constitution of Par- 
liament, the members of which aio necessarily pre-occu- 
pied by details of more immediate and local, although 
fiequcntly insignificant, importance, and who have neither 
the infoirnation reipiisite to foim correct views of the 
condition and necessities of a remote and unknown region ; 
nor enjoy the leisure, nor feel the obligation, to acquire 
it. As long as this ignorance, and its natural consequence, 
indifFei ence, prevails, it ism vain to look to Parliament for 
a vigilant and wise guardianship of the affairs of India ; 
and it will most assuredly ever evince a disposition to 
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resign the management entirely into the hands of the BOOK III. 
Minister of tlie day, who will thus be invested with ab- chap. ix. 

solute and uncontrolled authority over the Indian Govern- 

nient Tliat he will lender such power subservient to 
the command of a dominant influence in Paihanient, is 
nothing more than the necessary conseejnence of the 
deiiendance of ministerial vitality ui3on paihamentary 
majorities , and an abuse of power can scaicely be avoided, 
unless a competent cheek be provided in the iiitei mediate 
existence of an independent and mfiuential body, inteiested 
in the welfaie of oui Indian Empiie, competent to decide 
upon all cjuestions affecting its prosperity and peipetuatioiij 
3njoying the confidence and support of the public, and 
3ommanding tliat weight m the delibeiations of the 
Legislature, and the measures of the Administration of 
the day, whicli sh.ill 2 >rotect the peojile of India against 
bhe encroaclirnents of the one and the negligence of the 
other In wliidi way this may licst be aceomi^lished, it 
may not bo easy to dcteimine, but in the case under 
consideration, however im^ieifect might have been the 
organisation of the Comjiany, it was fortunate that the 
Court of Piopiictors, iri concert with then executive 
rciiiesentatives, the Court of Uirectois, were left in the 
enjoyment of their political [lOwer An undue projiortion 
was 2 oerha])S letaincd by the P>oard of Commissioners; 
but the attempt of tlie ministers still further to enlaige 
the contiolof the Hoard, and to circumsciibe the authority 
of the Director b was manfully and beneficially resisted 
It IS unnecessary to retreat the objections which were 
urged to the jiroposed changes m the legislative powers, 
md the internal constitution of the Indian Government, 
which seem to have deterred the minister from carrying 
Ins plan into com^dete and consistent ojieration. The 
consolidation of the laws affecting the diffeient races and 
religions of the jicojile of India into one uniform system, 
was soon shewn to bo an impracticable and a dangerous 
undertaking , and it was scarcely necessary to have nomi- 
nated a special and exjiensive commission for the pur- 
pose of iiKpiiring into the powers of the existing courts, 
md the nature and operation of the laws in force, as these 
were subjects quite within the reach of the judicial ser- 
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BOOK HI- vants of the Company, as well as the capability of suggest- 
CHAP. IX. ing useful or necessary alterations. The power of 

legislating for all persons, and for all Courts of J ustice, 

1833. advantageously vested in the Supreme Government ; 

but it might be doubted whether the association of the 
Chief Justice as a legal member of the Council, would not 
have more effectively and economically answered the pur- 
pose, than the special appointment of an individual fiom 
England, unfamiliar with the law or the practice of the 
Indian Couits, and recommended by no remaikablo 
forensic qualifications The concentration of the Supreme 
Goveinmeiit in a Governor General and Council of India, 
was well adajited to secure unifoimity of design and 
energy of action , but it was incomplete and contiadictoiy 
in its constuiction. The fouith Piesidency was never 
established the suggestion of the Court of Directois that 
the nomination of a Licutenant-Goveinor would better 
answer the pin pose being tacitly adopted. No council 
was attached to the ofhce, iioi to that of Governor of Fort 
William, which was somewhat incompatibly combined 
with the appointment of Goveinor-Geneial of India The 
Councils of Madras and Bombay were ncvcitheless 
letained, constituting a depaiture from the oiiginal 
scheme, the judiciousness of which, notwithstanding the 
weight of the leasons by which it was influenced, may 
pel haps be questioned. The other alterations were of 
minor considciation. The augmentation of the Ecclesias- 
tical establishment was probably not very ui gently 
needed , but as it involved no additional bin then on the 
people of India, it was immateridl to them, and might 
be useful to the Chiistian community. The extended 
liberty of access granted to Europeans, was also a matter 
of little importance, as it was not likely to be taken advan- 
tage of, nor was it subject to abuse as long as the power 
of legislating for Euiopeans was vested m the Supreme 
Government. The provision for the four-fold nomination 
of candidates for the civil service was quietly abandoned. 
There changes were, therefore, inoperative or immaterial ; 
those which were of real magnitude were not unprop itious 
to the good Government of India. 

The consequences to India of the measures which 
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bad been pursued in that country by the adminis- BOOK III. 
trations which have passed under review, were cuap.ix. 

throughout the whole period, progressively benefi- 

cial. Tranquillity had been maintained undisturbed in 
the old tetritories of the Company, and in those more 
recently acquired, had not been allowed to suffer any 
serious or durable interruption. Intel national peace had 
also been upon the whole successfully enforced , and the 
results of the suppression of rapine and war were ev^ery- 
where manifested in the increase of agriculture and popu- 
lation Although the systems of judicatuie and police 
which pi evaded in the Company’s provinces 'laboured 
under many imperfections, yet much had been done 
towards their improvement , and they were still the ob- 
jects of the uiu emitting care of tlie Government The 
steps which had been taken towaidsthe piolongcd adjust- 
ment of the revenue of the Upper Piovinces pioinised to 
bring that long-agitated question to a satistactoiy con- 
clusion ; and the attention of the Goveinmeiit to the 
amelioration of the intellectual and moial condition of 
the people was beginning to produce the anticipated ad- 
vantages. Much undoubtedly lemained to be effected to 
counterpoise the evils which are inseparable from the 
nature of the connexion that subsists between the Govern- 
ment of India and its subjects — tlie unnatural lulc of 
foreign masters differing m origin, language, civilisation, 
and religion — whoso only sympathy with the natives of 
India aiises from a sense of duty, not fiom identity of 
interests or recipiocity of feeling, who have no peiinanent 
stake in the country, no personal pride in its embellish- 
ment, no personal profit m its impiovemeiit — to \\hom, 
in short, it can never bo a home. It is by this inherent 
and irremediable defect, that the mam faults of the In- 
dian Government — the costly and complicated machinery 
of an administration ill-suited to the condition of the 
society on which it has been forced — the slow and im- 
perfect distribution , of justice, the feeble and vicious 
organisation of the police, the peipetual and exhausting 
drain upon the public revenue — are to be accounted for ; 
and not by any want of wisdom or benevolence in those 
who have been entrusted with the prosperity of India, 
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BOOK III, and who have always assiduously and earnestly laboured 
oHAp. IX for the good of the people, Nor have they laboured m 

vain. For, although the country has sufiered, and must 

1833 suffer, many and great disadvantages from the sub- 

stitution of strangers for its own functionaries, its own 
chiefs, its own sovereigns, it has been, in some degree, 
compensated for their loss, by exemption from the fatal 
consequences of native mis-rulc — by protection against 
external enemies — by the perpetuation of internal tran- 
quillity — by the assured security of person and of pioperty 
— by the growth of trade — the increase of cultivation — 
and the progressive introduction of the arts and sciences, 
the intelligence and civilisation of Europe. 
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Page 29. 

Declaration on the pari of the Jliyht Honourable the Governor^ 
Genet al in Council, 24<^ Fehruaty, 1824 

During a long course of yeais, the lelations of jieace and 
Iricndship have been established between the Ilonoiable East 
India Company and the state of Aia, by public engagements, 
and by the mutually beneficial intercourse of trade and commerce. 
The Supreme Government of India, scrupulously adhering to 
the obligation of public faith, and cordially solicitous to cul- 
tivate a good understanding with all suiiounding states, has 
never ceased to manifest, in a special dcgiec, its desiie to cement 
and improve the lelations of amity, subsisting with the Couit 
of Ava. It is notorious, however, that, notwithstanding the 
unifoimly pacific and conciliatory dcmeanoui of the British 
Goveinment, tlie sovereign of A\a has >n repeated instances, 
committed oi sanctioned acts of piovocation and aggression which 
have 11101 c than once placed the two countries on the brink of 
hostilities, and the natural consequences of which have been 
averted only by the moderation and foibcaiance of the Bntish 
power, conscious of its superior stiength and icsourccs, and 
iiatuially disposed to make the laigest allowances for the pecu- 
liar chaiaetei of the people and the Goveinment. 

Of late, the Burman monarch, emboldened by a career of 
successful encroachment against the petty states intervening 
between the two empires, and more espeeially elated by the con- 
quest of Assam, has dared to offer iiijuiy to the British power, 
under circumstances of studied insult, menace, and defiance, 
such as no Government, alive to a sense of honour, and duly 
mindful of its safety and best interest, ean suffer to pass un- 
avenged. 


No I 
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No. I. In the prosecution of a singularly wanton and unfounded 
chum to tlie island of Shapuree, situated at the Southern ex- 
tremity of the Chittagong district, the Burman chief, styled 
the Raja of Airacan,addicssed a letter to the Governor-General 
in August last, demanding, under the implied alternative of 
ruptuie ^Mth the state of Ava, the removal of a small guard 
which had been stationed on that island, as an arrangement 
purely of police No time was lost in repljing to this letter, 
by a temperate exposition of the undeniable title of the Biitish 
Government to the place, as established no less by its position 
on the Bntisli side of the mam channel of the Naf, than by 
the indisputable evidence of the public recoids The Govcinor- 
Geucial oil the same occasion cxpicssed his pci suasion, that the 
tone a'xsiimed in the Raja’s Icttci had been adojitcd without due 
reflection, and that neither that, 1101 the ahiiipt and unw aiiant- 
able demand for the c^<^cuatlon of Shapuiee, could have been 
autluuiscd by the GovernmcMit of Ava An ofler evas faither 
made, should the arguments contained in the lettci tail to satisfy 
the Raja’s mind, as to the justice of oui title, to depute an 
officei duiing the approaching cold season to aflbrd an additional 
explanation on the spot, and to adjust all disputed boumlaiy 
questions appertaining to the Chittagong frontier, m conceit 
with commissioners fioin Aiiacan. 

Some of the suboidinatc Airacancse authorities having pie- 
viously declared, m wilting, to the loc.il officei s of the Chittagong 
di^tiKd, that the Biitisli guard, if not speedily withdrawn from 
the island of Shajmree, would be attacked and forcibly expelled; 
they weie, in reply, distinctly wained, under oiders fiom the 
Gocernor-Generul m Council, that any such pioccduie must be 
resented by the Biitish Govcinmcnt as an act of positive hostility, 
and he punished accoidingly. 

The language of the Buimahs, in their official communica- 
tions with the Biitisli officers, liad been ever of a singularly 
boastful, assuming, and even insolent stiain, and adverting to 
this habitual extravagance of tone, and to the fact that the 
Government of Ava itself had never raised a claim, nor ad- 
dressed any representation to the Supreme Government on the 
subject of this paltry object of contention, it was not imagined 
that the Arracancse rulers seriously meditated the execution of 
their threat. 

It was therefore, with equal astonishment and indignation that 
the Governor-General m Council learnt early in October last, 
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that the Burmese chiefs of Arracan, called the four Bajas, after 
suddenly assembling an unusual force at their frontier posts on 
the Naf, had, under cover of the night, deliberately attacked 
oni guard on the island, consisting of a Jemadar and twelve 
piivates of the Chittagong Provincial Battalion, whom they 
forced to retire after killing and wounding six of our men. The 
Rig. IS at the same time sedulously promulgated, both verbally 
and wilting, that they had acted undci the authoiity of a man- 
date fiom the Sultan of Ava, and that any attempt of the 
Biitish Go\einmcrit to lecovei possession of what that Govern- 
ment had solemnly declared to be its unquestionable light, 
would be followed by an invasion of tlic eastern distiiets of 
Bengal, for whiCh purpo^'C the foices of the Biiiman Einpiie 
w'Cie aihaiicing to the frontici. In a letter also addressed 
sboitly afterwaids by the Raja of Aiiaean to the Goveinor- 
Geiicial, that chief had the nnpaialleled audacity to deilaie, 
that the paity on the Island of Shapurce had been destioycd in 
puisuanceof the commands of the gi cat Loid of the Seas and 
Eaith, that if the Biitish Govci nincnt wanted tr.inquillit}, it 
would allow the matter to pass, but if it should icbuild a stockade 
on the island, the city of Dacca and Mooi shed. ibad, which oiigm- 
ally belonged to the great Aiiacan Raja, would be taken fioni 
it by h)iec of aims. 

No comments can be needed to illustiatc the character of pio- 
ccedings thus pushed to the extieme of insult and dehanie, by 
a pcojilc wdio, notwithstanding then barbaious chaiaeter, and 
extunagaiice of national pride, aic by no means ignoiant of the 
jninciples and observances which ordinal ily regulate the inter- 
couise between independent states, and wlio, as their whole 
conduct and language liave shown, can feel keenly enough, in 
then own case, any supposed infi action of national lights or 
honour. If any additional cncumstaiiccs weie wanted to de- 
monstiate to the conviction of the whole woild, the utteily 
wanton as avcU as gross nature ot the injury thus offcied to a 
fiieiidly power in a time of piofoiind peace, and when no ques- 
tion or discussion had aiisen between the two go\crnmcnts, it 
will be found m the fact, that icccntly these veiy ofliccrs liaAO 
professed their perfect willingness that {Shajmicc should be con- 
feideied neutral ground — tlius acknowledging the dubious na- 
ture of the Burman title, and insidiously teiuleiing a proposition 
at tins late period of the season, which, if advanced in pioper 
language by their Government on the first commencement of 
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No. I the tlibcussion, uoiild probably ha^e been as'>>entcd to by the 

British authoutie% as an admissible comjiiomne. where the 

object ill di^jiutc was so utteily worthlc^^s and uiiiiiipoit.int 

The hist inipuKe of the Biitish Government, on leaining the 
outia^e at Slnipuiee, was natuially to take into its own hands 
the instant eha.>tisement of its aiithois, by fitting out an expe- 
dition to attack any assailable points in An ac an But various 
considciatioiis induced the Goveinor-Genei al, subscipicntly, to 
pause in the adoption of this course. On faithei refiec tion, it 
appeared possible that the King of Ava miglit have been misled 
by false and interested leports, or that the name of their sove- 
reign might have been used without authoiity by tlie Hajahs of 
Anacan and Bainie, whose intemperate and even insolent lan- 
guage had, on foimer occasions, excited the seiious displeasure 
of the Biitish Goveinment. It was deemed, at all events, a step 
worthy the magnanimity of a povveifnl nation, and consistent 
wuth our unifoun policy towards the state of A\a, to afford to 
the Burman monaich an op})Oituuity of disavowing and making 
atonement for what we were willing to consider, in the hrsc 
instance, as the un.iuthonzcd act of a snboidinate authority. 
Under tins \iew, a letter w^as addiessed to tlie ministeis of the 
King of Ava, in the form of a declaration on the pait of the 
Governoi-Genei.il, e\]daining in decided, but model ate language, 
the sentiments to which the occuncnce at Shapuree liad given 
rise on our pait demanding rcpaiation foi that outiage, by the 
disgiace and punisliment of its immediate authors, and so- 
lemnly warning the Bui man Government of tlie coiisecpiences 
which must inevitably attend a lefusal to comiily with this just 
demand, and to repress, m future, the insolence and liostility of 
tone which its local officers had invaiiahJy assumed at every 
point where they liad come in contact with the Biitish power, 
whether in Chittagong or Assam. Copies of this letter were 
forwarded to the c.ipital of Ammerapooia, by two separate chan- 
nels about the middle of November last. 

Conformably with the intention avow'ed in the letter to the 
Court of Ava, the Governor-General in Council, at the same 
time despatched re-iiifoi cements to Ciiittagong, iii order to 
ensure the safety and restore the tianquillity of that district 
which had been so seriously disturbed by the conduct of the 
Burmese, and likewise to overpower any opposition that might 
be made to the re-occupation of the island of Sliapuree. On 
the arrival of the force in the Naf iiver, the limited objects with 
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which it had been deputed, and the pacific intentions of the 
British Government pending the lefeience to the Court of Ava, 
were distinctly explained to the Airacanese authoiities, both by 
the magistrate of the district, and the officer commanding the 
tioops, and so pcifcctly disposed weie the Biiimcsc to credit our 
assurances, that an intercourse was speedily re-established be- 
tween the officeis and the functionaries of both states, on the most 
liiendly and conhdent footing. 

Foi a time hopes wcie cntci tamed, that the difference with the 
Burmese might be amicably adjusted on teirns consistent iMth 
the national lionoui, and that the Biiiman Go\ ernrnent would 
consent to the definition of such a bonndaiy between the two 
countiics, us A\ould obviate the futuie occuiicncc of disjiutcs and 
inisunderstanding on the south-east frontiei. 

About the middle of Jariuai v, this patific aspect of affairs was 
suddenly changed, and all fncndly inteicoiiise suspended, by 
the alll^al of a militaiy officer of the higliest lank, at the head 
of huge icinroici.menrs, accompanied by tno commissionci s fiom 
the c.ipital, \ostc(l ^vltll extensive poweis, and bunging positive 
oideis to dislodge the Mnglish, at whatever liazaid, fiom the 
Island of Shapiuec. Tiic puipoit of these oidcis was o'=:tcn- 
tatiously pioclaimed with a distinct intimation, that any attempt 
on oui ])ait to intenupt then execution, wonhl be considered 
tantamount to a deelaialion of war between the tuo states The 
fust act of the commissionci s was to cross ovci, in state, to the 
disputed island, obviously for the pm pose of lecoveiing a no- 
inmal possession, the Butish dctaehinent having i>ecu piCMously 
Wltlldla^vn, in coiise<pience of the unhealthmess of the spot 
The tollowirig day, thej succeeded in decoying to the shore two 
of the ofiiceis of the lIuMouiable Company’s armed vessels in 
the Naf, whom, with then boats cicw, they tieacherously 
seized, in dehance of the laws of good faith and hospitality, 
and imprisoned and detained tliem foi iieaily a month, cx^nessly 
on the gioiind of then having anchoied their ships off the 
island of Sliapuiee. Slioitly afterwaids, the standaid of the 
Bui man cmpiie was hoisted by stcaltli, duiing the night, on 
the disputed gioiind, an act which, howcvei contemptible in 
itself, must neccNsaiily bo legaidcd as a faither pledge of the 
obstinate detcimiiiatioii of the Burniun Government to cairy 
Its point, even at the known hazaid of involving the two nations 
in war. 

Duiing all this period the King of Ava has maintained a 
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haugbt} aiul contemptuous j>ilcnce on the finh,ect of the remon- 
. stiance a(hliesse<i to the Burmese Couit moie than tlirec months 
])ack. The al)o\c document must have leached tlie capital 
some time picMous to the dejmtation of the commissioneis; 
and the Go\cinoi-Gcneial in Council is hence compelled to 
interpret the acts and declaiation of those ministers, as the only 
ans'wci which the Go\ eminent of Ava deigns to return. 

While the Biitish tenitones on the southern fionticr have 
been thus actually Molated under ciicumstanccs of peculiar and 
aggiaiatcd insult, the language and proceedings of theBuimese, 
on the noitli-east frontiei of Bengal, have evinced more exten- 
sive and mischievous designs of aggression, and leave no 
rational gionnd to doubt that the King of Ava has deliberately 
re 'Olved to puisne the schemes avowed by his ofiiccis, in con- 
tempt of the lights and dignity, and in open defiance of the 
Biitish Govei anient. 

Foi mail}' }eais past, the parties dividing authoiity, and 
struggling foi ascendancy m the Kaj of Cachai, had incessantly 
ajiplied to the Biitish Govcinment, soliciting it to inteiferc, as 
the paramount state, to settle the affairs of that conntiy. Its 
mtcinal dissensions had fieipiently distuibcd tlie tranquillity of 
the adjoining distiict of Syllict, and the Govcinoi-fAmeral in 
Council having satished himself, that Cachai was altogether 
independent of the Buimese, and that tfic measuie could atlord 
no just giound of uinhiage to that Govcinment, ado])tcd a rc- 
scdutiori on the 19th of June last, to take the conntiy avowedly 
uncfci jirotection, on the usual conditions of political depen- 
dence Whilst aiiangcments and negotiations wcie m tiain 
fir defining the terms of our connection with the chief, whom 
It was detci mined to leiiistate in jiossession, and who was lesid- 
ing under Bt ilish pi otection within the Honourable Company’s 
teiiitoiy, intelligence arrive I fiom Assam, that the Buiinese 
were pieparing an army to invade and conquer Caehar. The 
Govei nor-Generars agent on tlie north-east frontier, lost no 
time in addressing letters to the Burmese govcrnoi of Assam, 
biicfly apprising him of the nature of oui views and measures 
m regal d to the liaj of Caehar, and calling upon liim to desist 
fiom any pioject of molesting that countiy. The outrage at 
Shapiirce having mthemteival occuiied, the agent subsequently 
warned the Bui man authorities, under tlie expiess instructions 
of Government, that their occupation of Caehar would not he 
permitted, as, independently of the resolution recently taken by 
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the British Goveinmcnt to protect that teiritory, it could not, 
without a culpable dci diction of duty, and a disregaid of the 
jdainest maxims of piudcnce, allow the Buimcsc to advance 
unopposed to a position, the command of which would so greatly 
facilitate the execution of the threat of invasion, rejicatcdly 
pronounced by then countiymcn in othei quartcis The only 
ariswei retuincd to these communications was that oidcrs had 
arrived from the King of Ava, to follow up and aiipichcnd 
certain Munnipoiian chiefs (peaceably residing within the Hiitish 
teiritoiy), vvheievcr they might be found, that these oideis 
would be executed without any icspect to tcnitor} oi jurisdic- 
tion , and that the Burmahs were not to be hmdeied fiom 
cariying into cflcct the mandates of then soveicign, by any 
opposition which the Biiti^h authoiities might oflcr. 

Tt soon apjicaicd, that an aiiiiy had been assembled in the 
Biuinan dependency of Munnipoic, as well a^ in Assam, for the 
execution of the fiesh puipose of aggiession now distinctly 
thieatened. 

On the advance of the invading foicc fiom the eastvvaid, the 
acting magisti ate of Svllict addie^sed letteis of lernonstiance, 
undei the orders of Goveinnient, to the military chid', m 
command, of a pui])Oit and tcndcnc} similar to those which 
had been picviously tiaiismittcd to the commander of the foiccs 
in Assam 

Totally disiegai ding, however, the intimation thus cxjdicitly 
given by the Biitish Govcinmcnt of its determination to lesist 
their occu})ation of Cachai, on giounds the justice of which 
cannot be questioned, and anxious only to effect their object of 
conccntiating a laige aimy on the immediate frontiei of the 
Company’s possessions, the jiarties fiom the northward and 
castwaid huiiied on, by foiccd marches, in avowed defiance of 
our icmonstiances, and effected a junction at Jattrapoie, only 
five miles fiom the fiontier of Sylhet, wheic they cntieiiched 
themselves in extensive and foiniidable stockades. Happily, a 
party of observation had been advanced to the fionticr on the 
first intelligence of the neai appioach of the forces of the King 
of Ava, of sufficient stiength to keep them in check, and pre- 
vent any actual violation of the British tciritoiy in that quaitcr. 
But the injury alieady sustained by their advance has been 
SCI ions, no less to the suffering countiy of Cachar, than to the 
district of Sylhet, thioughout which a general alaini has been 
spiead, causing many of oui Kyots to abandon their homes, 
and materially impeding the collection of the public revenue. 
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No. I. The conduct and declarations of the Barman commander cm 

the Sylhet frontiei have unequnocally disclosed, if indeed any 

furthei proofs were anting, the ambitious designs and insuf- 
ferable aiiogance of the Coiiit of Ava. 

Alter long detaining and grossly insulting the vakeel, and 
successive messengei s deputed to their camp by the Governor- 
Gcneial’s agent, they notihed in a lettei to Mr. Scott, that they 
had entered the country ot Cachai to restoie the Kajah, and to 
follow up and seize the Miiunijioorian chiefs '\vhere\ei they might 
be found, knowing 'well, at the time, that the whede of those 
chiefs had obtained an asylum ^Mthln tlie British })rovinces. 
“Should (they obsened) Choiject, Maijcct, and Gumbheer 
Sing, and the Cossayeis enter the English teiiitoiics, appiehcnd 
and deliver them, to save aii) bitacli of fiiendship. So doing, 
no iu])ture will take place, and the commeicial intercourse now 
in existence will continue. If the Cossayeis cntei tlic English 
teiritones, and their suiiendci is lefused, and if thev receive 
piotection, be It know n, that tlie okIcis of the most fortunate 
soveieign are, that, without lefeicnce to any countiy, they must 
be puisued and apjnchendecl.” 

Whilst occu])}iiig their threatening position in Cachar, the 
geneiuls of the King of Ava had, moreovci, planned the con- 
cpicst of Jyntia, another petty chicfship siluated similaily with 
Caeliai in rcgaid to the Biitish liontici ; but which having 
formerly been restoied as a gift to the Kajuli^s family by the 
Biitisli Goveinment, aftei a temjiorary convulsion, was more 
distinctly lecogniscd as a dependciKy of Bengal The Eajah of 
Jyn tia, in a letter addiessed to limi by the Bui mesc commanders, 
was called u2:)on to acknowledge submission and allegiance to 
the King of Ava, and to icpair forthwilh to the Burinan camp, 
A dcmunstiation was furthei actually made against Jvntia, to 
enfoiec the above lecpiisition, when the Bntish tioops fiustiatcd 
the execution of this hostile and menacing cncioachment. 

Two successive checks sustained by the annics of his Bur- 
mese Majesty on the Sj Ihet fiontier, at length induced their 
partial retieat from the thieatcning position which they had 
taken up taken up in that cju alter. One paity, however, still 
maintains its position in Cachar, and the retirement of the 
Assamese force, which had taken post more immediately on the 
British frontier, has been made under circumstances indicating 
no retractation of the hostile designs of the government. The 
officers and men also of the Honouiablo Company's armed 
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Ve^cl Sophia have been released; but no kind of apology or 
explanation of their detention has been offered by the chiefs ■ 
who committed that outrage. 

From the foregoing detail it will be evident, that in a season 
of profound peace, and wholly without provocation, the Court 
ef Ainrnerapooia has grossly and wantonly violated the relations 
of fiiendship so long established between the two states, and 
by the hostile conduct and language of its officers, and the actual 
advance of its forces to several and widely distant points of our 
frontiei, has com])ellcd the British Government to take up arms 
not less in self defence, than for the assertion of its rights, and 
the vindication of its insulted dignity and honour. 

The scornful silence maintained by the sovereign of Ava, 
aftei the lapse of so many months, and the commission of 
renewed outrages and insults in the interval, obviously by his 
sanction and command, evince, that all piospect of an honoiiiable 
and satisf.ictoiy adjustment of oui diffci cnees, by correspondence 
and ncgociation, is at an end. At the same time, the season 
foi militaiy opciations is rapidly passing away, and it hence 
becomes indispensable, whilst an effoit may yet be made, to 
adopt measures, without delay, for lepclling the dangers which 
menace the eastern distiicts, and for placing the safety of our 
fiontier bejond the reach of the caprice and violence of the 
Bui man monarch. 

The Govcinor-Gcneral in Council has thcieforc ordered the 
adiance of the fou"c assembled at Gowalpaich, into the territory 
of Assam, to dislodge the enemy from the commanding position 
which tliey occupy at the head of the Bmhampootcr, and is 
piepared to puisue such other measmes of offensive warfare as 
the honour, the inteiests, and the safety of the Biitish Govern- 
ment demand rccouise to at the present crisis. 

Anxious, how'cvcr, to avert the calamities of war, and retain- 
ing an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper opening 
w hich may aiisc for an accommodation of differences with the 
King of Ava, before hostilities shall have been pushed to an 
extreme length, the Biitish Government will be prepaied even 
yet to listen to pacific oveitures on the part of his Burmese 
Majesty, provided that they are accompanied with the tender 
of adequate apology, and involve the concession of such terms 
as arc indispensable to the future security and tranquillity of 
the eastern frontier of Bengal. — By command of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 

GEORGE SWINTON, Secretary. 
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IL 

Page 81 . 

rroclamatfon by Brigadier ~ General Sir Archibald Campbell, 
K C B , and K.C.T.S., Commander of the English Army , 
December, 1824. 

Inli.ibitants of Pegu! What folly can actuate you to attempt 
any fiiither oppo'^ition to the Biitish arms }ou know and have 
seen how ^\eak and contemptible all the efforts of the Buima 
aimy ha\e pio\ed m combat with the troops 1 l]a\c brought 
against them. 

Against you, inhabitants of the ancient kingdom of Pegu, 
and the noble Talien lace, ^ve do not wish to wage war We 
know the oppiession and tyianny under whitli }ou have been 
labouring for a length of time by the cruel and biutal conduct 
of the Buimese Govcinment towards }ou They acknowledge 
you by no otlicr title than the degrading and ignominious ap- 
pellation of Shaves Compaie, thciefoie, your condition with 
the comfort and happiness of the four maiitime piovmccs, 
Mergui, Ye, Tuvoy and Maitaban, now niuler the piotection of 
the English flag* follow their example to enjoy then blessings, 
by ]da( ing yoursches under my protection it is a duty you owe 
tO}oui aged and infirm paunts, to all }oui female lelatives, 
yoiii wives and innocent childicn, instead of kcejiing them and 
yourselves in constant tenor of your Ines and like w'lld beasts 
fiequenting the jungles, and that in tiying to siipjioit the hope- 
less cause of youi meicilcss conqueiois, the Buimcse. Choose 
from among yourselves a Chief, and I will acknowledge him. 


III. 

Page 147. 

Death of Dowlat Bao Smdhia. Extract from the despatch of 
Major Stewart, Besrdent, Giiahor, 22nd March, 1827. 
Sutherland's Political Sketches, p 155. 

“ About nine o’clock yesterday morning, a hoiseman came at 
full speed from the Maha llaja’s camp to the icsidcncy, with a 
message from Hindoo Rao, stating that the Maha Raja had 
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expressed an anxious wish to sec me, and begging that I would No. Ill 

as soon as possible proceed to the palace. Conceiving that the 

Maha llaja must be in his last moments, I instantly mounted a 
hoi.se, and, accompaiiK'd by Captain Dike alone, I readied the 
palace m a veiy short time after I had leceived tins message. 

I found an anxious crowd outside, and all the chiefs and people 
of icspectability assembled in the diffcient apartments of the 
palace. As soon as I met Hindoo Rao, I anxiously m(]uircd 
aftei the IMalia Kaja Hindoo Kao said that he was veiy ill, 
and that I should see him immediately, etc, etc Dining tins 
conversation, messages wcie caiiicd baekwaids and foiwaids, 
from the inteiior apaitments, where the IMaha llaja was, and it 
was at last announced that H H. w.is ready to receive me. I 
proceeded to his apartment, accompanied by Hindoo Kao, Kaojec 
Khosjec Walla, Atmaiam Pundit, and ])Cihaps theie \\eie one 
or two more. Captain D>ke also accompanied me H H lay 
or rather leelincd, on a couch suppoitcd by pillows, and a num- 
ber of female seivants were in attendance mound him. Behind 
a Puidah close to him wcie Bac/.a Bace, Kookma Bacc, and 
Bala Baee, and their attendants. 1 was much shocked to ubscive 
the sad change that had taken place in the Maha Ku] I’s ajipear- 
ance his aims and uppci |pait of his body had he come ({uite 
emaciated, his belly and lower cxtiemities weie gieitly swelled 
I went up to him, took his hand in mine, and ie.int ovei him, 
so as to heal what he might .say. He lemaiued .silent toi some 
time, apparently unable to speak At last he said, in .i distinct 
and audible voice, so as to be hcaul by evei} one })iesenl, and 
even I believe hehind the Purdah, I nisli you to do whatever 
you think piojici (“./o tooni rnoonasih jario so kuio'") I lephed, 
that cvcrytlimg should be ariaiiged uecoidmg to His Iliglmess’s 
wishes, and I added some woids of consolation, and said, 1 
trusted by tlic blessing ot God he would yet ieco\ei He ap- 
j cared udected, and said, By the .sight of jou, ami your 
friendship (“H/i ke dehhne sc, aur ap ke monubhet se**), but he 
could not finish the .sentence. A long pause now ensued, and I 
at hist said, “ Is theie anything else that youi Highness would 
wish to say to me.” He leplied, I have a gieat deal to say to 
you (“ Bhoutcra hi kuhna hy ”). But aftci wanting a considerable 
time he could add no more. I then pioposecl to retiic into 
another loom for a short time, and to return when His Highness 
might levivc a little, and be able to speak. Tins was agiced to 
by all piesent. When I was about to ictiie, 1 heard the voice 
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No III. of Baeza Baee sug^^esting that Dr. Panton should be sent for. 

I asked the Maha Kaja if it was his wish that that gentleman 

should be called, when His Highness made a faint sign of 
assent. 

“ I have been thus particular in giving the expressions used 
by the Maha Raja on this occ.asion, as they weie probably the 
last words he uttered I had not retired above an hour to an 
upper apartment, w hen the screams of females announced that 
the Maha Raja’s life had fled 

“It ^\ould be diflicult for me to give any adequate notion 
of the scene that ensued ; the cries of women and the lamenta- 
tions of men, the uproar, and the tumult, weie beyond all 
description. 

“With reference to what I have stated in the last paragraph 
of my letter of the 20th instant, I immediately determined to 
remain at the palace till the Maha Raja’s body should be carried 
to the funeial pile, and a request to that eflect was also made 
to me by Hindoo Rao, and the other principal persons present. 
It was \ery satisfactoiy to me to find, that though theio was a 
great appeaianceof grief, theie were none of the apjicaiances 
that indicated an intended Suttee. When a woman intends to 
ascend the funeral pile of her husband, her grief assumes a 
moie sublime character, she sheds no tears, she makes no 
lamentation, she lays aside her veil, and no longer conceals 
heiself fiom the sight of men. There weie none of these signs. 
When, therefore, I was informed that the Baeza Baee had 
declared she would follow the Malia Raja, I was ceitain that it 
W'ould not be difficult to restrain hei Poi this puipose, how- 
evei, I was called on to speak to the lady, with only a thin piece 
of cloth held up by twm females between us 

“ It 13 not necessary to detail all that was said on this occa- 
sion. I terminated the discussion by assuming the authoiity 
which the Maha Raja’s dying declaiation had, I said, given me, 
and I desired that she would withdiaw to hei own apaitments. 
She was at last dragged away by her female attendants. Shortly 
after, a memorandum consisting of seven articles w as brought 
to me, pui porting to be the Maha R.ga’s last w'lll hut not bearing 
his signature, the principal of which were, the Maha Raja’s 
declared intention to adopt a son, the appointment of Hindoo 
Rao to be the superintendent, and another person to be the 
Mookhtar, In case of the birth of a son, he is to be heir to the 
possessions; “ and/* it is added, “that the adopted son shall be 
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obedient to the orders of the Maha Raja and the Baeza Bace as Ko. III. 

long as they live.” For the fulfilment of all these intentions he — 

appeals to the support of the British Government. 

“ It was a singular and melancholy sight to see the Maha 
Raja dressed in his last apparel, adorned with jewels and pearls, 
seated in his palankeen with his face uncovered, as if still alive, 
accompanied by all his state-elephants and led horses, set out 
on this last procession He was accompanied to the funeral 
pile by almost every man in camp; and the tears of the multitude 
showed, that however deficient m many of the qualities of a 
good piincc, he was neither a cruel nor a tyrannical sovereign. 

The Maha Raja was by no means deficient in understanding, to 
which, indeed, he owed the salvation of his state amid the wreck 
of the Mahratta Emiiirc In conversation, tlie comparisons and 
illusiiations he used were ficipicntly very sinking and happy. 

His temper was mild and gentle m the extreme, though liis 
courage was never doubted. Whatever may have been the vices 
and crimes of his youtli (and these I believe aie more to be 
asciibcd to evil counselleis than to himself), his latter years have 
been unmaiked by any gioss violation of morality. Apathy and 
indolence were his besetting faults, which through life prevented 
him fiom evei executing tlie duties of a sovereign with efficiency. 

On the whole, when it is considered that he was laiscd to a 
bovcicignty at that time the most extensive in India, at the 
eaily age of fourteen, and that he was brought up from child- 
hood amid the scenes of treacheiy and rapacity that characterise 
a Malnatta camp, it is easy to find an excuse for many of the 
errors and vices of his reign. If in any part of this despatch 
I have transgicssed the lulcs of official correspondence, I trust 
the occasion will plead my excu'^c I should be insensible indeed, 
if I could, with feelings unmoved, report the death of a chief 
whom I have so long known, and with whom I may of late be 
said to have been on terms of intimacy. Nor is it the least 
affecting circumstance attending his death, that the last act of 
his life showed his unbounded confidence m the justice and 
geneiosity of the Biitish Goveinraent,” 
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IV. 

Page 207. 


Initial Pi occedings in adjusting Jlevenue Settlements of a Per- 
gunna, in the Western Provinces. From the Men at Magazine^ 
\ol IV., p 347. 


When the surveyor the Pei<^unna was conii)Icte(l, and ready 
foi settlement, the collector, attei cxamininj^ the K'coids of his 
office to asceitain the fiscal histoiy and juojnietaiy clianges 
which had transjnicd m every village, issued a pun laniation to 
the effect that his tent would he pitched at Sli.ihjehaiiporc, in 
the centre of the Pei gunna, on the 5th of Doceinliti. The pio- 
clamation was not issued in the usual chuspaneedii s/iooci style , 
but to eveiy chuprassec weic allotted ten villages in one vicinage 
in each of which he was to publish thiee ditfiient times, by beat 
of drum, that the twenty ycais’ settlement was aliout to take 
place, and that any man who had any claim to be adjusted of 
any kind connected with the settlement was to make his appear- 
ance, whethei Chokeydar, Asamcc, Copaicencr, oi Lumbeidai. 
The number of people that this diew' togethei was astonishing, 
not only all the litigants but all the turnashaheens of the ncigh- 
bouihood weie atti acted to the spot. Theie weic 250 villages 
in the Pei gunna, and theie must have been at lea^t 3,000 men 
piesent whenever the Cutchciiy hour apjiioaclied Tlic Comitia 
were mvarialily held in the open air, and icgulaut} in so large 
a crowd was preseivcd m the following way. A s})a(‘c of about 
forty feet square was marked out by ropes, within wdiuh no one 
was allowed to come, except for special reasons A mound was 
raised in the middle of one side of the S(piarc, on which the 
Collector, one or two of his Ornlali, and visitoi^ and fi lends fiom 
Cantonments (ourselves amongst the nuinhci ), wcie piivilegcd 
to sit. Opposite to this point, two smaller squares were formed, 
outside the laiger one, and these were always kept open to 
admit litigants, remonstrants, and jietitioncrs Two squares 
were foinied on this plan instead of one, mcicly foi the purpose 
of dividing plaintiffs fiom defendants; and this was v^iy neces- 
sary, as there vv'ere fiequcntly fifty men on each side in dis- 
puted questions icspccting village administration On the right 
and left of the Collector, carpets weic strevved outside the rope 
for the most icspectalde of the Native visitors and Zcmindais 
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All the feuds m the Pci giinna were distinctly maiked by the No IV. 

people of one side clubbing together, and not inteiniingling with 

the other Those who could not be comfoitably accoinmodatcd 
on the giound, by reason of the crowd, climbed up the trees, 
and seated themselves on the boughs. When the Collector 
reached the spot wheie all had been piepaicd for his reception, 
he ordcied ail the men who weie assembled to seat themselves, 
and the business of the day commenced. 

But befoie these grand tribunals were held, the Collector had 
for the fii.^t foitnight been out in diileicnt parts of the Pergiinna, 
inspecting the Milages, and holding pci sonal communication with 
CAeiy intelligent peison in the neighbourhood. By the Per- 
gunna map he could easily arrange, so as to visit the villages in 
regular succession. ILs camp was moved to the four lemotest 
coincib in the Pergunna for two or thiee days, each time, and 
all the suiruunding villages were inspected IIis estabbshment 
remained meanwhile at Shahjehanpoie prepaiing the papers. 

The remaining villages which weicclosci to the fixed camp weie 
easily examined duiing the lemaindei of his stay. The use of 
these pcisonal visits has been questioned, but suiely a fair 
judgment may be foimcd of the pressuie of the Jumma from 
the state of icpair of the village, fiom tlie mode of husbandly 
the comfoits of the people, and the state of the crops, and above 
all the general cliaractci of the soil may be examined, so as to 
tiace fiom what pait a new variation occurs. It must be con- 
sidered, howevci, that this is meiely auxiliary to other means of 
inquiry. Weie entiie dependence placed on such results and 
deductions, and weie they not submitted to compaiison, it might, 
peihaps, be considered presumptuous in any officci to piofess to 
gain a knowledge of the assets of a village by iiding acioss its 
area, and inspecting or pretending to inspect its capabilities, but 
with the suivey and othci preliminary statements befoie him, 
such inquiries and examinations must obvuously be of gieat 
service. 

The day wo arrived in camp was the fiist on which the public 
Cornitia were assembled, and we confess oui selves stiiick with 
the patiiarchal mode of distiibuting justice. Of the piivate 
conferences held eveiy day, we shall speak shoitly wdieii we 
come to the subject of assessment. Almost the first petition pie- 
sented was by a cei tain Sibba, who stated that he had been 
unjustly ousted fiom the possession of one hundred beegas of 
land through the instrumentality of the Lumberdar, Mahaiaj 
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Sing, who, when the Khusruh measurement was taking place, 
had caused him to be apprehended in the Foujdaree Court on a 
false accusation, and had, through collusion with the Putwarce, 
got this land measured as his (the t(um!:ierdar‘s) property. We 
remarked to the Collector that the complainant appeared to 
excite great interest among the Zemindarsj and he, after hearing 
the statement of both parties, which were of course contradictory, 
directed that any man who could speak in favour of the peti- 
tioner’s claim should come forward and avow his knowledge. 
On this a confused murmur arose, and every one seemed to 
speak in favour of tlie petitioner; but the Collector, not being 
satisfied that he distinctly apprehended them, ordered all who 
were persuaded of the justice of the claim to stand up, On this, 
the wliole multitude stood up en ma^se Nevertheless, appre- 
hensive that they might possibly have misunderstood his question, 
he directed them all again to be seated When they were all 
level, and scarcely one head appeared above the other, all tliose 
who considered the petitioner’s claim to be unjust, were ordered 
to stand up. But not a soul rose in favour of the oppiessor; 
and the Collector having examined the Putwarec’s accounts 
minutely, and ascertained that the petitioner had been in posses- 
sion of the land, of couise directed his reinstatement, and 
excluded, with the coiicuirence of the proprietors, Maharaj Sing 
from the future management of the village. Sihba was allowed 
to succeed him. The air was rent with acclamations at this 
summary, expeditious, and certain mode of dispensing justice; 
and one’s heart rejoiced to see a simple and luicorrupted people 
(because they weie happily nescient of Courts and their inju- 
rious influences) so enthusiastic and unanimous in defending the 
poor and helpless against “ the proud man’s contumely.” 

Cases on which evidence was requisite, were disposed of by the 
Collector’s own order, or reference to a more private Punchayut; 
but all questions into which the Pergumia Zemindars might bo 
supposed to have entered, and which could not have escaped 
their observation, were referred in this manner to the public 
sense of the meeting; and really the unbought and unsolicited 
testimony of three or four thousand peers must come very near 
the truth , and at any rate must he more trustworthy than the 
Gunga Jullee oath of two paid witnesses. 
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V. 

Page 264. 

Statement of the Nawah Mehndi Ah Khan. From the Mofussil 
Akhhar. Asiatic Monthly Journal, December, 1833. 

In appealing to the opinion of the public, I profess tliat I am 
solely actuated by a desiieto do m}selt justice, and I discLiim 
eveiy intention of wishing to diaw conclu‘'ions inimical to the 
character of any one facts as they are heic i elated speak for 
themselves, and they are sufhcienlly elcai to show the injustice 
with which I ha^o been treated thiougli the intrigues of ceitain 
intciestcd peisons at the Couit in l>ucknow. 

“While lesiding at Fuiiackabad, in ictiiemcnt, in the hope 
of passing the icinaiiidei of niy lile in (piietness, I retei\ed two 
hi mans from the King of Oude, the fust stating that Mr 
Maddock had, at the King’s lequcst, apjilicd to the Biitish 
Goveinnicnt for its sanction to my accepting office Having 
resided at Fiittygliiir for ncaily twehc \cais, I consideied my- 
self a subject of the Ilonouiable Company, and conscfjuently 
thought It my duty to submit, for the infoimation of tliat 
Gov eminent, the cominunication made to me by his Maji'^^ty* 
I immediately tiansmittcd a copy of the fiiman in (picsiioii to 
Mr Sccietary Steiling, wlio, accoiding to custom, forwarded the 
same to the Kesident at his Majesty’s couit. 

“At the cximatioii of twenty davs, I received a second fiiman 
from his Majesty, stating that he had icceived the Resuhnt’s 
pel mission to send for me, and diiecting me to lejiair to Couit. 
A copy ot this Older I forwaided to Mi. Maddock, and imme- 
diately left Puttjghm for Lucknow. On my airival, I waited 
upon his Maiestj, who received me with much kindness, and 
some days aftei wards invested me with the usual di ess of honour^ 
elephant, palkee, etc. Upon this occasion, his Majesty diicctcd 
me to wait on Mr. Maddock I did so; when the Kesident in- 
foimed me, that, in obedience to the will of his Majesty, I was 
to conduct the affiiiis of government in the chaiacter of Piiine 
Minister, 

“ At this period, Akbar Alli Khan (son of Haidar Bog Khan), 
Ikbal ood Dovvhi (son of Captain Futtch Alh), and Mewa Kam, 
who were conducting the aflairs of the state, were, by older of 
his Majesty, lemoved fiom office, and prohibited fiom attending 
the durbar. 
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“Immediately on my appointment, I proceeded to examine 
the amil’s accounts in the office of Mewa Ram, who, though 
entirely incompetent to the duties, had been apiiointcd to the 
situation ol de\^an by the cx-miiiister, M.itamid-ool-Dowlah, 
and dlsco^eled that many lacs of rupees had been received from 
the diffeient amiK and afterwauls cmbez/Ied liy tlie dewan A 
list of the different balances due by the amiis, togetlier with a 
statement of the sums received by the dewan and unaccounted 
foi, I laid bcfoie his IMaiesty, who oidered that Ins disjilcasure 
should he expicsscd tow ai ds ]\Icwa Ram , and furthei diiectcd, 
that, until the immense sums of money of whicli he had de- 
frauded the state weic made good, that individual should be pro- 
hibited from ap])caring at Court 

“ Raja Balkishun, son of the late Dya Kishuii, though 
nominally assistant to the dewan, Mewa Ram, was in leality the 
piiTicipal pel son in the office of the dewan, this peison was al- 
lowed exclusively to transact all the affaiis ol the office, with 
the assistance of his uncle Mul Ram. I was repeatedly advised, 
upon coming into office, to appoint my own dewan, and, as 
vacancies occuned in the minor blanches of the establishment, 
to fill them up by mootsuddies of my own, but to piovc that 1 
was not, like my yircdccessors, actuated by motives ol gain, 1 
allowed those whom I found in office to continue on; and all 
papers and documents relative to the public collections and the 
revenue department went through the liaiuls of Balkivliun and 
Mul Ram, and continued to do so until the pei^ud of myicmoval 
from office. 

“In consequence of orders from my successois, Roshiin ood 
Dowla and INIuzaffer Ah Khan, the office of devvam, and its 
establishment, together with the accounts of the i even uc collec- 
tions for the last two yeais (embracing the whole pciiod of my 
administration), weie made over to Rosliun ood Dowla. I 
challenge any one to prove the existence of a defalcation of a 
single rupee during the whole pcuod. I can, indeed, lay my 
hand upon my heart and solemnly declare before lieavcn, that 
the whole of my conduct was actuated with the most disin- 
terested view's of serving his Majesty and the state. JJuring 
the two yeais of my administration, all the money I paid to the 
troops, the head seivants, and the royal family, went thiough the 
hands of Ca]>tain Puttch Alii and his mootsuddies, and I 
solemnly dctlaic, that neither myself nor any of my dejiendents 
have been concerned, in the least degree, in any jKcuniary tians- 
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actions of a piililic natuic, except thiough this channel , a fact 
which can ])c easily ascei tamed by a reference to tfie records of 
tlie captain’s office 

“ The jagiis, appiopnatcd to tlie support of the ladies of his 
Majesty’s inuhal, wcie made ovci m amain to amils, (collectors) 
including the Piinj Kosi, and during the pciiod of my adrainis- 
tiation, the collections made theiefiom wcie legularly paid to 
the parties entitled to them and icceipts bearing then signatures 
obtained 

“To account foi this pait of my conduct, it is ncccssaiy I 
should state tliat tliese tiacts of cauntiy wcic, befoie my coming 
into office, accustomed to be fanned out by the ladies of the 
muhal to individuals, ■\\ho abused then tiust by the gieatest acts 
of t)ianny and ojipiessiun to'waids the unfoitunate ryots In 
consequence ot the mea^uies adojitcd by me in making over 
these ti acts of countiy as amani (diicct collection), and giving 
triennial leases to eacli of the amils I selected, the jagiis began 
III a short time to assume a piospeious appeal aucc, and the col- 
lections, fiuin the beginning ot Akwai or November to the end 
of A^sai 01 June, weic punctually paid, and I have no doubt, 
that, had this aiiangoment lieen permitted to lemain m foice, 
the estates nould have continued to irnpioie, and have yielded a 
highei reieiiue.” 

Appended to this memoir oi appeal is a cm lous statement of 
the icveniies del ivcd by the ladies of his IVIajesty’vS muhal fiom 
jagiis assigned to them. Then annual incomes (without leckon- 
ing contingent suijduscs) wcie, dining the two yeais of the 
hakeem’s admmistiation, as follo\cs — 


Nuw.inl) Khoodsoah Soolt.ni r>anu Ileguin Sahib Rs 2,10,000 

Nuwaub'l’ij M,ihil Sahib 2,10,000 

Jlei Hi^lmuss llaiNli.ih Salub 9,00,000 

Joonab M.ilik Ui /uiiiuiaiieoah S.iliib . . 3,00,000 

Joonab lUookudclcr Uwleca, Nuwuab Sooltun Begum 

Sahib , , . 2,40,000 


making a total of 10,20,000 rupees (about 190,000/) for the 
suppoit of these fi\e personages, a sum iieaily twice as gieat as 
the allowance settled upon the Queen of England, and not far 
short of the cntiie eliaigc upon the civil list foi mamtaining the 
whole Ro^al Eaiiuly of the Biitish Empire with the exception 
of the King. 
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